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“©, pear Trinette, what magnificent weath- 
er! it is the beautiful month of May! How 
sweet and fresh the air is?” 

“Yes, Annemie, my feet seem to be dancing 
of themselves. This first ray of sunshine pene- 
trates my very marrow.” 

“See how everybody comes out to enjoy it. 
It will be pleasant now ; we can sit out of doors, 
sing, tell stories, and breathe the fresh air while 
we are at work.” 

“It is a tedious thing, is it not, Trinette, to 
be shut up in the house four long months, like a 
poor bird in its cage?” 

“ And to be scarcely able to breathe in the 
stifling air of a close room.” 

“ And to strain one’s eyes in looking at one’s 
work during the dark and gloomy days of win- 
ter.”’ 

“ And then we catch such colds and coughs, 
that it seems as if the month of March would 
take us to the other world.” 

“ We forget that there is a sun in the heavens ; 
we count the days till the dear month of May 
restores light and warmth, as well to the poor as 
the rich.” 

“ Come, come, let ws think no more of wine, 


The young girls who were thus conversing 
and chanting a hymn of welcome to the joyous 
month of May, were seated in a narrow, but 
long alley, in city of Anvers. The houses on 
both sides were low and small; and each of 
them had a little round door of entrance, and 
received a dim light, reduced still fainter by the 
greenish panes of the narrow windows. 

One only among them was distifigaished by 
greater height. and windows of more modern 
fashion ; it was that of the grocer. Although 
the inhabitants of this dwelling had only poor 
customers, they had become rich, in comparison: 
to their humble neighbors. 

Nearly opposite the grocer’s house and shop 
was an old house, also of two stories; but its 
aspect was gloomy and dilapidated. Above the 
narrow door, projected a sign, on which was 
painted only two large letters—“A. B.” This 
sign indicated the dwelling of a chimney-sweep, 
an occupation more respectable in this country 
than elsewhere. This personage was second 
only to the grocer, for this house was his prop- 
erty. Next to him came, in point of comfort, a 
shoemaker, or rather cobbler, who did not, in- 
deed, own his house, but who, thanks to his 
industrious {nstincts, could earn without much 
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trouble, his daily bread. It was before the shoe- 
maker’s door that Trinette and her three friends 
were sitting. Farther down the alley might be 
‘seen many other young girls, who, also divided 
into little groups, were pursuing their work and 
extolling the beauty of the weather. 

Each held before her a square frame, contain- 
ing a piece of lace on which she was embroider- 
ing flowers and leaves of every kind. They 
were all working industriously in order to add a 
few pence fo the household funds, or to be able 
to purchase for themselves a new dress or a 
pretty bonnet, trimmed with colored ribbons. 

Although these embroiderers belonged to the 

lower classes, they were dressed with neatness 
and even elegance. The young girls of Anvers 
are noted for the coquettish arrangement of their 
costume, but the lace-makers and embroiderers 
are distinguished above all the rest. And why 
should they not be exquisitely neat, since from 
morning till night, they are constantly at work 
upon lace of snowy whiteness? The slightest 
negligence would sully their work, and then the 
lace merchant would reprove them for want of 
care, reduce their wages, or even refuse to employ 
them. 
Look at them from head to foot! Their gar- 
ments are indeed modest, and of cheap and even 
faded material ; but how clean they are, and how 
gracefully worn. Not a spot nor stain ; it would 
seem as if they wore their Sunday garb all the 
week. Are they pretty? I hardly know. They 
are young, and youth itself is beauty. Their 
features are not deficient in delicacy or originali- 
ty; but their checks are so pale and their forms 
so slender. Poor daughters of the people! 
Wealth has driven them from the more airy 
streets ; houses have been built everywhere, the 
rent of which the poor cannot pay; and they 
have been crowded more and more into narrow, 
obscure and dirty alleys, where even the comfort- 
able citizen would be unwilling to dwell. Lan- 
guid flowers, nurtured in gloomy cellars, their 
blood is colorless, and consumption, that gnaw- 
ing worm, attacks at the very root the life of 
many of them. And yet they are gay—they 
sing as they pursue their eternal labors! 

Of the four young girls seated before the 
shoemaker’s door, there were two whose florid 
health showed neither want of air nor sufficient 
nourishment. It must be inferred that the pa- 
rents of these two were better off than is usual in 
this class, and perhaps also, their families had 
not dwelt for many generations in this narrow 
alley, a prolonged residence in which could not 
fail to bring about degeneracy. One of them 
was called Catherine, and she was the daughter 


of the shoemaker; the name of the other was 
Annemie, and she lived in the house of the 
merchant of vegetables. Upon the cheeks of 
both bloomed the roses of youth, and their lips 
still retained the hue of coral. Catherine had 
soft blue eyes and light hair; Annemie seemed 
to have Spanish blood in her veins, for her com- 
plexion was dark, her eyes brown, and her hair 
black as the wing of a jay. 

After having worked some time in silence, the 
young girls saw advancing at the end of the 
alley, a woman already old. They looked at 
her obliquely, and followed her with their eyes 
until she disappeared beneath the little door of 
the chimney-sweep’s house. Then one of the 

girls said : 

“Mother Smith does not deny herself any- 
thing. See! she has another new dress, and a 
cap trimmed with a double row of lace.” 

“Ah, Annemie, you are always making re- 
marks. What is it to us how others dress, so 
that they can afford it ?” 

“True, Trinette. But one cannot help no- 
ticing pride,” 

“Pride? Ah, she is such a good woman !” 

“Yes, yes, Mother Smith steps as if she be- 
longed to the aristocracy; and when she passes 
by with her muff, looks at us from the height of 
her grandeur, as if we were not worthy to tie her 
shoes.” 

“ You think so, Annemie; but I am sure you 


are mistaken. Every one has her own ways. 
Mother Smith is of good family. She has an 
aunt in Holland who is very rich. She has, I 
do not know how many casks of gold. And 
you know when one belongs to a good family, it. 
is in the blood, and one cannot help being a little 
proud.” 


“Poh! she is always talking about her family. 
Her husband laughs at her as much as anybody. 
I should be ashamed to cause him so much em- 
barrassment; and she is, after all, only the wife 
of a chimney-sweep.” 

These criticisms displeased Trinette ; she raised 
her voice and said in a more decisive tone, and 


somewhat angrily : 

‘I do not know what business that is of yours! 
Chimney-sweep or not, he owns the house he lives 
in, and owes nobody; she pays for what she 
buys, and need not envy her neighbors!” 

“No wonder you speak in’ her favor,” said 
another young girl, laughingly; “she is Paul’s 
mother !’” 

“Come, come, do not be angry, Trinette,” 
said Annemie; “we were only joking. Every 
one cooks his bread as he likes it, and if he 
burns his own fingers, itis none of our business.’’ 
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Mhort silence, one of the young girls 
asked, in a friendly tone: 

“ Tell us, then, Trinette, are you really to be 
married so soont I heard so last evening at 
the grocer’s.”” 

Trinette blushed and stammered: 

*O, these neighbors ! give them an inch and 
they will take an ell.” 

“Tt is then true ?” 

“No, indeed! Father Smith said onesies 
in jest to my father.” 

“In that case the affair will soon be settled. 
I congratulate you.” 

Another pursed up her lips with a sort of dis- 
dain, and said: 

“So, Trinette, you are going to marry a 
chimney-sweep? A man who is as black as soot 
six days in the week. I would not have him if 
he were gilt from head to foot.” 

“Perhaps you would if you could,” said Trin- 
ette. 

“ Neither would I,” said another, “thongh he 
is the pleasantest young man in the neighbor- 
hood. It would do very well Sundays, when he 


is clean; but week days! you could not even 
touch his hand without running to the pump; 
and then to have always that black phiz before 
one’s eyes! Fie! it is enough to frighten one. 
When he laughs and shows his white teeth, he 
looks like a dog who has been eating Spanish 


” 


“ How foolishly you talk!” exclaimed Anne- 
mie, interrupting them. ‘Paul is the best fel- 
low in the world; he knows so many pretty 
songs! he dances, he jumps, he amuses the 
whole street. And then on Sundays, when he 
has on his blue coat, and carries his head high 
with a pretty cap on it! I tell you he is a hand- 
some youth; and Trinette has reason to love 
Paul, especially as his parents are pleased with it.” 

At this moment they heard resounding in a 
joyous tone through the narrow alley, the cry of 
“Up! up! up!” 

* Ah, there is Paul and his father!” exclaimed 
they all together, smiling. “Here comes John, 
the jester and Paul, the laugher !” 

At one extremity of the alley and at a consid- 
erable distance from the girls, was advancing a 
man of fifty years, still in the strength of man- 
hood, and walking with firm steps and head up- 
right. Like those of all chimney sweeps, his 
garments were of coarse material, and fitted 
closely to his form; his whole body, including 
his face and hands, was black and covered with 
soot. He was in good humor, for as he passed, 
he smiled constantly upon his neighbors and 
salated each with a joyous greeting. 
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Five or six paces behind him came his son, 
Paul, an active and well formed youth, just en- 
tering upon manhood. His face and clothes 
were, like his father’s, black and covered with 
soot. The white of his eyes and the bright red 
of his lips strongly contrasted with the dark hue 
of his complexion. He carried on his shoulder 
a bag of soot, and held in his right hand a little 
broom, and a branch of the white hawthorn, that 
May-flower of the Anversois. At the moment 
he entered the street singing a popular air and 
accompanying it with joyous gestures, all the 
neighbors began to laugh. 

“ He is a droll fellow,” said one. 

“ All the chimney-sweeps of Anvers are such ; 
it is a part of their trade,” said another. 

Annemie suddenly rose, exclaiming : 

“He has learned anew song! Where does 
he get them all ?” 

“ He makes them himself,” said Trinette, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Ts he then so learned? I did not know it.” 

“Yes, and there is not a single placard in the 
chapel of ‘The Good Brothers’ but he can 
read.” 

Meanwhile the young chimney-sweep had ap- 
proached near enough to be distinctly heard. He 
was singing a very pretty song, and accompany- 
ing it with appropriate gestures ; and as he drew 
near Trinette, her companions uttered a scream, 
placing their hands on their embroidery-frames 
as if to protect them. 

“ Paul, do not approach ; stay where you are ; 
you will soil our work !” exclaimed they. 

But the sweet smile which Trinette had ad- 
dressed to him at the sight of the branch of haw- 
thorn, seemed to have quieted the effervescence 
of Paul; the young girl knew that this first 


present of the gentle month of May was des- 

tined for her. In her blue eyes shone a grateful. 
tenderness, which profoundly affected the young- 
sweep, and arrested the song on his lips and the - 
smile on his features. Nevertheless, as it was. 
not his nature to remain serious long, he subdued ; 
his emotion, and said, laughingly : 

“Trinette, I have been walking in the country, . 
that is to say I have run from village to village, 
and sung like a nightingale, till my throat is as 
dry as a grater. I met yonder a young girl, so 
beautiful, so charming, and so glad to see me. 
Come, do not pout, Trinette. The young girl 
asked me in a sweet voice if I loved any one. I 
thought of replying no, but I dared not lie, and . 
as I made a sign in the affirmative, she asked 
me the name of her whom I preferred.to all 
others. Ah! I exclaimed, do you not know 
yet? Well, it is a young girl, fresh as the rose, 
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and her name is Trinette. Indeed! said the 
beautiful lady, in that case give her my compli- 
ments and these flowers from me.” 

The young girls looked at the sweep, silent 
and with open mouths, but half smiling. 

“And if you continue to love one another, 
added she, I will come every year to give you 
flowers of all sorts, as many as you please.” 

“Who could this lady be?” asked the palest 


of the young girls. 
“You all know her very well,” said Paul, 


laughing. 

“« What is her name ?” 

“ Madame May.” 

“Madame May? I know Mother May who 
sells fish in the corner yonder ; but it could not 
have been her ?” 

“©, do you not see that he is jesting with us 
all!” exclaimed Annemie. ‘‘ He means the lady 
of the month of May.” 

“ Precisely so, it was that old acquaintance !” 
said Paul, still smiling, giving to Trinette a 
bouquet of fragrant flowers, and saying to anoth- 
er: 

“ Will you have some also? O, they smell so 
sweet 

The young girl held out her hand, but Paul 
struck it lightly with the branch of hawthorn. 

“Ah, villanous chimney-sweep !” exclaimed 
she. . 

“There are no roses without thorns!” said 
Paul, in a mocking tone. 

Bat the young girl was so angry, that she 
rose, placed her hands on her sides, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Black scraper of chimneys, what do you 
mean? Do you think yourself cunning because 
you can play tricks on the unsuspicious? Go 
wash yourself, dirty negro! Your father has 
gone home long ago, so make haste !” 

“ See the little dragon mounted on her high 
horse !” said the young sweep, in a tone of rail- 
lery. “You are too nervous, my girl. It does 
not become you to be angry ; you ought to have 
a pair of moustaches for that.” 

At these words he made a gesture as if he 
would really touch with his black fingers the 


face of the young girl ; but all rose at once, and_ 


exclaimed : 

“'Villanous sweep! soot-bag! up! up!” and 
a thousand other reproachfal words. 

Paul sought in yain to silence the uproar, and 
shaking his head as if to rid himself of the abuse 
lavished upon him, suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Hullo, my little friends, I must make an 
end with you, after which I will go and wash. 
Attention! One, two, three!” 


He made three or four bounds, and shook his 
soot-bag so thoroughly that a black cloud shed 
itsélf around him, while he sang : 


“ , dance, Paul, frien: 
to touch mea.” 


All the young girls drew their embroidery- 
frames to them and dispersed, with exclamations 
of terror, to shelter their work from the injury 
which threatened it. While some fled, uttering 
loud screams, and most laughed heartily, the 
chimney-sweep exclaimed, as he gained his door 
by a succesion of leaps : 

“Now, my turtle-doves, I am going to put on 
my Sunday face.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue shades of evening had descended half an 
hour since on the narrow street. Mother Smith, 
the wife of the chimney-sweep, was seated at a 
table, and occupied in darning by the light of a 
lamp, the woollen stockings of Paul. She was 
dressed, not only with neatness, but with more 
show than her condition seemed to warrant ; for, 
although she was at home and would probably 
go out no more that day, she still wore a rose- 
colored jacket spotted with little flowers, a petti- 
coat of calamaneo, bordered with velvet, and a 
cap with broad wings, white as snow. Some 
sad and disagreeable thoughts seemed to occupy 
her mind, for she often interrupted her labor and 
an expression of anger contracted her features. 

“ This is the way they always deceive the poor 
people who ought to inherit property!” mur- 
mured she, at last. “The rogues know how to — 
keep the thing concealed and drag it along till 
the heirsare dead, and then pocket the heritage. 
It provokes me to think of it! The old mason, 
Kobe, of Rue de la Bontique, was to have in- 
herited a hundred thousand florins; everything 
was according to law—but it had to go so long a 
time from Herod to Pilate, that he ended by 
dying in his garret. Six months afterwards, the 
inheritance was divided between three or four 
great gentlemen, who had, only to take it; and 
the best part of Kobe’s fortune was left in the 
hands of the lawyer. But they will not catch 
me so. Were I to spend my last sous, I will 
know what has become of the property of my 
aunt in Holland.” 

At this moment her husband descended the 
stairs, blew out the little lamp which he held in 
his hand, set it on a bureau, and with his arms 
crossed on his breast, began to contemplate his 
wife with a smile. The face of the chimney- 
sweep had been washed ; his clothes were such 
as citizens of the lower classes wear when they 
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go out at evening to drink a pint of beer with 
the neighbors. 

“T have played a famous trick on the rats up 
there!” exclaimed he. ‘Guess, Theresa, what 
I have done ?”” 

“Let me alone,” replied the woman, peevishly. 
“You have been playing tricks upon the rats 
this ten years, and there are as many as ever. 
Leave but the least thing in the garret over night, 
even your soot-bag, and it would be devoured 
before morning.” 

“Tt is true, but what can Ido? Do you think 
I can catch all the rats in the city? Ihave just 
seen one run, Theresa, a great black one, with a 
tail long enough to make a pair of garters, But 
wife, your cap is on again wrong side out; you 
are vexed. Always that same mouth !” 

“TI will look as I please !” 

“ Certainly, certainly ; and it is so much the 
worse that you do it intentionally. I have seen 
all day that you have been stepping on some 
thorn. It is doubtless another question of advo- 
cates, of your aunt in Holland, of an inheritance, 
tons of gold, and other castles in the air.” 

“That does not concern you. What do you 
understand about these things ?” 

“T see, Theresa, that I must talk once more 
seriously, and I wish you to listen. We have 
been married nearly twenty-five years; next 
year, at the fete of St. John, we shall celebrate 
our jubilee, our silver wedding. During all this 
time, you have constantly been running after 
lawyers, hunting up deeds and baptismal regis- 
ters,—and every month a good share of my 
earnings has gone to. these men of the law. If 
all these francs were collected together, it would 
make quite a little fortune, for there are many 
months in twenty-five years. Until now I have 
suffered you to do this without opposition; but 
now everything is dear. Potatoes cost almost 
two francs per bushel; the price of sweeping a 
chimney hardly enables us to afford a piece of 
meat, just enough to make our bread relish ; and 
bread, bread—” 

‘* Why should you care about the price of bread, 
so that beer does not rise?” said the woman, in 
a tone of raillery. 

‘‘O, as long as there is enough of it, even were 
meat a little dearer, I should not cry, little mo- 
ther. Joy is also excellent bread, But I for- 
get my business. What I mean to say is this; 
you are forever dreaming of aunts, uncles, and. 
immense inheritances which you ought to receive. 
This is all folly! and one of these days it will be 
eyen worse, Theresa; if you do not take care— 
old age is approaching—if you are not careful, 
people will think your brains are turned ; and if 


you do not become more rational, your uncles 
and aunts in Holland may take you to a mad- 
house !” 

The wife rose and replied, with smile of dis- 
dain on her lips : 

“How many things one must bear from a 
husband! Do you mean to insinuate that I am 
from a low family ?” 

“©, no, little wife; but from an ordinary 
family, a family like a great many others. Your 
father kept an old-clothes shop, and was reported 
rich because of his avarice; but when at last 
he died suddenly, he left nothing, and we in- 
herited only our house. Your cousin peddles 
oranges, your aunt picks up old iron and bones, 
and your uncle’s son is a fireman, They are, 
however, good and honest people! But it is not 
true that they are rich.” 

“ Who talks of my family in Belgium? There 
are a number of Van den Bergens in Holland.” 

“There are many more Jansens. For twenty- 
five years, you have been searching among all 
the Van den Bergens, to see whether they are any 
of our family, and you have spent for that, I 
know not how many florins. Every one has his 
mania. We shall see what we shall see. Go to 
the edge of the Escant, when the wind blows, 
and fix your eyes on the passing clouds. What 
would you see? A man on horseback? Na- 
poleon? a giant? a carriage with four horses ? 
a dragon with seven heads? You have but to 
wish ; the thing desired is there in an instant. 
Well, it is so with you, dear Theresa ; you have 
a crotchet in your head.” 

The woman re-seated herself, and said, her 
countenance wearing a sorrowful doubt : 

‘It is very strange that you should be so ear- 
nest in talking of that to-day, and I am tempted 
to think you have been paying a visit to our 
lawyer this afternoon. The rogue, after having 
excited my hopes for two years, and received 
from me many florins, for.seals, letters, papers 
and I know not what, has to-day told me that 
my family, however great it may be, contains 
only poor people. He has restored to me all my 
letters, and requested me, in a friendly manner, 
to visit him no more.” 

“Well, this lawyer is an honest man. He 
might have extorted from you a still greater 
sum ; but he does not wish your money, and has 
given you good advice gratis. There are 
not many such lawyers—at least, so it is said ; 
for my own part, I know nothing about them, 
and if they depended upon my money, they 
would not have much butter on their bread.” 

This conversation seemed to have relieved the 
mind of Mother Smith of the vexation which 


had oppressed it all day. She said in a miore 
careless tone : 

“ You may say what you please, but I shall be 
rich some day before I lie down for the last time. 
1 am ot good family, and I ought to inherit 
property. I dreamed only last night that I 
found a pile of gold beside the threshold of our 
door.” 

“Indeed ” said the chimney-sweep, laughing ; 
“in this case it is very certain that you have got 
a long time to wait. If you had dreamed of 
spiders, that means money.” 

‘Suddenly the couple heard a noise at the top 
of the stairs. 

“ What is that ?”’ said the sweep. 

“You do not understand it then?’ said the 
wife, in a tone of mocking ; “it is the rats, who 
are at play, notwithstanding the trick you were 
boasting of having served them.” 

“Tt is astonishing !” grumbled Master Smith ; 
“and I stopped all their holes with lime and 
pounded glass. It was Goubtiess only one; I 
do not hear an now.” 


“But, Smith,” said the wife, “if we should 
one day become rich, what would you do ?” 

“Let me alone, Theresa, and’ do not talk any 
more of your imaginary riches. We want noth- 


ing; the good God gives us our daily bread, and 
I can drink a pint with my friends ; what could 
we ask more ?” 

Yes ; tas we Gay 
rich ?” 

The husband put his hand to his forehead, and 
after having reflected a moment, said : 

“What would I do? Let mesee. First, I 
would paint the front of our house, and there 
should be on our sign two letters, ‘A. B.’ gilt. 
Afterwards, I would buy four hams at once, that 
we might feast during the winter. And then? 
and then what? I would give four sacks of po- 
tatoes and six measures of coal to the poor wid- 
ow who lives yonder, in the corner, with her 
unfortunate children. In the fourth place, I 
would buy a house for our Paul ; and on the day 
of his marriage with Trinette, we would have 
such a wedding that the fragrance of it should 
reach to Kauwenberg.” 

“ And is that all? That would be scarcely 
worth the trouble of becoming rich.” 

“ And what else could I do? Ina word, I 
would live myself, and my friends should live.” 

“ And would you remain a 

“I would sweep chimneys for pleasure.” 

“ Ab, ah! simpleton that you are !” exclaimed 
the wife, laughing. 

“But for that, what would I do with my 
time 7” asked Master Smith. “Do you think I 


would go and spend my whole day, all alone at 
a beershop? Let us see, Theresa, what would 
you do if a treasure should fall to us from 
heaven ?” 

“O, 1 should make a better use of it than you 
would,” said the wife, triumphantly. “1 am of 
good family! 1 would buy a large house at the 
Ripdorp, or on the Place de Meir ; I would have 
a carriage with four horses, and a sleigh in win- 
ter; I would wear dresses of silk and velvet, a 
muff and a boa.” 

“What do you say? a boa? What is that?’ 

“ Something which the great ladies wear around 
their necks.” 

“ That thing which resembles the tail of a wild 
beast ?” 

“Yes; it costs very dear. I would wear dia- 
monds on my bosom, in my ears and on my 
fingers ; and a train to my dress, as queens do 
in the Flemish theatre ; and, wherever I went, a 
servant should follow me, with a yellow coat 
and hat trimmed with ribbon. And then I would 
come every day and walk through this street, so 
that the grocer’s wife should be ready to die of 
envy.” 

“Silence, silence!” exclaimed the chimney- 
sweep, “or I shall burst with laughter. To see 
Madame Smith, the chimney-sweep’s wife, going 
about the city with a train to her dress, a fox's 
tail around her neck, and a great yellow-bird 
behind her! If you are not mad, Theresa, I am 
mistaken. In that case, put me in an insane 
hospital, for one of us has a cracked brain, I am 
sure. But hark! What a noise there is above 
there! The rats must be making fun of us!” 

“Sure enough, what is going on in the garret ? 
What cries and what an uproar! Go and see, 
Smith. Or rather reopen the holes; for it 
seems as if all the rats in the neighborhood had 
appointed a rendezvous up above, since you 
thought of playing them this trick.” 

The chimney-sweep rose, lighted his little 
lamp, and took from behind the armoire an old 
rusty sabre. 

“TI will soon put a stop to this,” said he; 
“find me a few cents, Theresa, for I must go 
and drink a pint of beer afterward.” 

Mother Smith remained alone a long time, 
listening to the noise made by her husband in 
striking with his sabre the floor of the garret. 
Nevertheless all sounds quickly ceased. Then 
the woman fell into a profound reverie, and be- 
gan to dream of garments of silk, diamond ear- 
drops, and lacqueys in yellow livery. She re- 
mained some time bound thus in the contempla- 
tion of the happiness which wealth bestows; a 
pleasant smile illuminated her countenance, and 
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she nodded her head as if her mind had given 
substance to the shadows created by her imgina- 
tion. 

At last she heard the steps of the stairs creak 
beneath the footsteps of her husband, and a cer- 
tain astonishment was painted in her eyes as she 
saw no light on the stairway. 

“Ts your lamp extinguished ?”’ asked she. 

The chimney-sweep silently descended the 
stairs and approached his wife with tottering 
step. He trembled, and the cold sweat of 
anxiety stood in drops on his pale face. The 
wife sprang up, uttering a cry of horror, and 

imed : 


“What has happened to you? What have 
you seen? Avrobber? A ghost?” 

“ Hush, hush, let me take breath !”” murmured 
the chimney-sweep, in a stifled voice. 

“But what has .happened?” exclaimed the 
wife ; “ you terrify me !” 

“ Silence, speak lower, Theresa,” said the 
hushand, as if afraid of being heard. ‘No one 
must hear us,” 

He approached her, leaned over her shoulder, 
and whispered : 

“ Theresa, dear Theresa, your dream is ful- 
filled ; a treasure, a great treasure !”” 

*O, my poor, unfortunate Smith !” exclaimed 
the wife, full of anxiety ; ‘‘he has lost his rea- 
son.” 


“No, no! do not make a noise, or we are 
lost !’’ said the husband, in tone of entreaty. 

“ Speak, then, for the love of God! What is 
the matter ?” 

“T have found a treasure, as you dreamed.” 

“ A heap of gold ?”’ 

“No, a sack full of gold and silver coins. 
Come, take the lamp ; I will show them to you.” 

The wife became pale in her turn, and trem- 
bled. She began to believe that this was serious. 
In spite of her emotion, a feverish smile contract- 
ed her lips. As she followed her husband, she 
said, in a tone full of entreaty : 

“QO, Smith, do not deceive me; if that should 
not be true, I should die.” 

“ Silence, I tell you!” grumbled the chimney- 
sweep; “you will betray us!” 

“ But:how did you find it?” asked the wife, in 
a suppressed voice. 

Master Smith stopped, as if he wished to 
gratify the curiosity of his wife, before showing 
her the treasure. 

“ You heard me, did you not, Theresa, strik- 
ing the floor above with my sabre? When I 
reached the garret, I saw no rats, but in tapping 
I drove two from a corner. They ran between 
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beam, on which the roof rests. I went to exam- 
ine the spot by the aid of the lamp; but found 
no hole or crevice. Afier having inspected every 
corner, every hiding-place, I returned to the 
beam; for I,ecould not comprehend what had 
become of those two rats. Although there was 
no crevice in the beam, I struck it several blows 
with my sabre, scarcely knowing why. It sound- 
ed so hollow and so singularly, that I began to 
strike louder, thinking the interior might be 
inhabited by rats. Suddenly a little square 
board became detached from the beam, and 
something fell on my feet so heavily that I al- 
most screamed. It was a bag of money. It 
gave way in falling, and gold and silver coins 
rolled all over the garret floor. I was, as it were, 
overwhelmed; my lamp fell from my hand; I 
trembled, and was obliged to lean against the 
wall before I could descend. Everything whirled 
before my eyes; I was just like a drunken man. 
Now come, walk on tip-toe, and speak as low as 
possible,” 

When they had reached the garret, the chim- 
ney-sweep conducted his wife to. the beam and 
directed the light of the lamp on a canvass bag 
which lay on the floor among the pieces of coin 
seattered by its fall. Madame Smith uttered a 
stifled cry of joy, fell on her knees, enlarged the 
opening of the bag, plunged her hands among 
the gold pieces, remained for several minutes 
absorbed in mute admiration, then hastily rose. 
She ran, raising her hands above. her head, all 
about the garret, began to dance, to jump, and 
at last exclaimed, at the top of her voice: 

“T cannot bear it! I shall stifle! Let me 
speak! Goodness of heaven! we are rich, we 
have found a treasure !” 

Full of anxiety, the chimney-sweep seized his 
wife’s arm with one hand and placed the other 
on her mouth, speaking hoarsely and threaten- 
ingly : 

“‘Imprudent woman! be silent, or I will break 
your arm. Do you wish to have the neighbors 
know all?” 

“0. what does this mean ?” said the wife, with 
terror, ‘“ You look as if you were going to mur- 
derme How money changes a man! During 
the twenty-five years we have been married, I 
have never seen you look at me so !” 

As if surprised at his own violence, the chim- 
ney-sweep suddenly grew calm. 

“No, no, Theresa, I spoke without thinking,” 
said he, letting go the arm of his wife; “but I 
pray you, speak low and make no noise. Say, 
what shall we do with this money?” 

“ Carry it down stairs and mie hin, Gove 
chest.” 


““ And if robbers should come ?” 

“Why should they come just at this time? 
The chest has been there perhaps a hundred 

“It is very well to say 80, but we do not 
know.” 

“We must put it somewhere.” 

“Suppose I conceal it under our bed, in the 
mattress 

“O, it is easy to see, Smith, that-you are not 
aecustomed to have money. Do you think rich 
people conceal theirs in their bed? Put it in the 
chest, I tell you. If you find a better place to- 
morrow, it will be time enough to remove it.” 

The chimney-sweep pricked up the other lamp, 
and said : 

“Theresa, put the money in your apron; I 
will go and bolt the door below, for fear some 
one should surprise us; see that the coins do 
not ring.” 

While his wife was descending the stair with 
a heavy load of money, Smith drew the bolt of 
the streetdloor and turned the key in the lock ; 
then he went to examine the windows, the cellar- 
door, the back-door, and ascertained that all these 
‘were securely fastened. 

Meanwhile, the wife had already removed the 
whole treasure to the chest, and was seated before 
the table, her bosom swelled, her eye lost in va- 
‘eancy, and wholly absorbed in the contemplation 
of her wealth. The husband approached her, ex- 
‘tended his hand, and said, in a short and dry tone : 
«The key?” 

“ The key !” exclaimed Madame Smith, with 
surprise, and ina tone of hauteur. “It would 
be a fine thing for you to take the key away from 
me in my old age, when I have carried it honora-* 
‘bly for twenty-five years! You would perhaps 
take the money and regale your society of chim- 
mey-sweeps. I will take care of the chest !” 

Smith shook his head impatiently. 

“No,” muttered he, “ it is to prevent you from 
®Squandering the money in foolish expenses. 
When we had little, it seemed to be useless to 
try to save, but now I will take care that some- 
thing is left us when we shall be old and sick, 
that we may not, notwithstanding our fortune, 
fall again into poverty before we die.” 

“O, friend Smith, it does not become you to 
have money,” said the wife, in a tone of irony 
and of anger. “ You talk like a miser ; you look 
like an undertaker.” 

- “Come, Theresa, give me the key?” 

\.“ The key! "Though I should lose my last 
hair, I will not let it go.” 

*> “Will you take nothing from the chest without 
my consent ?” 


“That is to say I will not spend too much, 
but that I cannot purchase a new dress, or ex- 
change my ear-rings when out of fashion, for a 
more becoming pair, is something which has 
never happened since our marriage. If I were 
to listen to you, we should be poorer than before. 
If you do not profit by the money better than 
this, you may as well have a pile of ten florin 
pieces painted on the wall; you will then have 
all the appearance of wealth without its embar- 
rassments.” 

“You do not understand me, Theresa. If 
you were to make it appear suddenly that we 
had much money, by wearing clothes above your 
condition, the neighbors would begin to gossip 
among themselves, and ask how this happened.” 

“Well, whose business is it? The money 
belongs to me; my ancestors have lived in this 
house for a hundred years past. This is the 
reason we did not find money when" my father 
died suddenly ; he had not time to tell us where 
he had concealed it. What harm can it do to 
have every one know I have recovered my in- 
heritance 

“What harm? impradent woman! If the 
robbers knew there was so much gold here, they 
would break into the house, steal the treasure, 
and perhaps murder us.” 

“ How timid the sight of this money has made 
you! Ido not recognize you.” 

“And reflect a little, that people might not 
believe us when we told them we had found it. 
We might have the commissioner of police upon 
us ; he might think it was stolen money. Then 
he would carry the treasure to the tribanal until 
the affair should be cleared up. Amd when the 
men of the law have it in their claws, it will be 
hard to recover it. Alas, alas! we should lose 
the treasure, and who knows? perhaps we might 
die of poverty 

“True,” said the wife, thoughtfully ; “I believe 
you are in the right, Smith.” 

“OQ, Theresa, dear Theresa, be pradent, be re- 
served, and tell ‘ho one that we have become 
rich 

“Yes, if I could be silent!” murmured the 
wife, shrugging her shoulders. “My mother 
taught me to talk, and she did not keep her 
tongue in her pocket.” 

“ How unfortunate a thing it is to be rich 1” 

“Tf all the rich were like you, they are cer- 
tainly unfortunate. But can we not make the 
neighbors think that we have inherited property ? 
I have talked enough about it and for a long 
time.” 

A smile brightened the face of the chimney- 
sweep, and his eyes sparkled with joyful sur- 
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prise. He reflected a moment in silence, and 
then said ; 

“That we have inherited property? But 
then it will be known that we have money in 
the house ?” 

Well?” 

‘‘ And the robbers ?” 

“O, you are crazy 

“No. We will say that we are to receive our 
inheritance ; that we have heard from your uncle 
in Holland—” 

*‘From my aunt, you mean ; and when I buy 
a new dress, or anything else, the people may 
think we are spending in advance a part of the 
legacy which we are about to receive.’’ 

“That will do; im this way no one will know 
that there is much money in the house, and every 
one will recognize that you are of good family. 
» Bat, Theresa, you will be reasonable, will you 
not, and be saving of our money ?” 

“Our money! my money you mean. I shall 
do nothing unsuitable to our position.” 

“ And we will make Paul believe like all the 
rest, or else the boy will lose his head and become 
dissipated.” 

‘I hear him !” exclaimed the wife; “go 
quickly and undraw the bolt, or he will ask 
what has happened here.” 

The chimney-sweep hastened to the door, half 
opened it, and returned to seat himself at the 
table with a calm and indifferent countenance, 
as if nothing happened. Before the street-door 
was echoing a joyous song, and Paul immediate- 
ly entered. He approached the table and said 
hastily and gaily : 

“O, we have laughed so much, yonder! HI 
had not enjoyed it so, 1 could cry, my mouth is 
so sore. I have been made president of the bird- 
catchers. * 

“ Hash, hush !” said the father ; “do not make 
so much noise about it.” 

“O, it is not that I was laughing at!” ex- 
claimed Paul. “ You know, father, that we have 
collected money in order to have a new flag 
painted for our society. The painter ofthe Rue 
de la Bontique,—he whom they call Rubens, be- 
cause he wears a broad-brimmed hat and mous- 
taches,—this painter, then, was to have painted 
& great owl on the flag. ©, how droll it was! 
This evening while we were chatting, the new 
flag was suddenly brought in. We all rose to 
look at it. Peter Kruls unrolled the flag; we 
looked at one another, and all together burst 
into such a fit of laughter, that three or four of 
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us rolled on the floor, and the others held their 
sides with both hands. There was but one who 
made a face—it was the blacksmith. Guess 
what was painted on the flag ?” 

“Q, what childishness !” said the mother. 
“What could there have been upon it? An 
owl, doubtless 

“ Yes, yes, an owl with a head as large as that 
of a child of eight years; but the worst of it was 
that the owl and the blacksmith were as like 
each other as two drops of water. Them there 
was laughter and grumbling! The blacksmith 
wanted to tear the painter’s hair; the innkeeper 
tried to turn the blacksmith ‘out of doors; we 
reconciled everybody; then there were three 
pints broken and two hats crushed. Finally, 
all ended in a general laugh, because Rubens 
promised to alter the owl. But what has hap- 
pened here? You do not listen to me! My 
father looks so sad, and you also, mother. You 
are not sick, I hope?” 

“This is not the moment to jest,” replied 
Mother Smith, in a grave tone. “ Paul, my boy, 
I must tell you something. We are about to 
receive an inheritance.” 

“ Again ?”’ exclaimed the young man, with an 
incredulity slightly mocking. 

“ This time it is indeed true.” 

“ know that story. It is certainly from an 
aunt in Holland ?” 

“ Yes, from my aunt in Holland.” 

“ Come, come, mother, they have made you 
believe that again. It is not true, is it, fa- 
ther ?” 

“Tt seems that it is, this time!’ replied Father 
Smith, with an affirmative nod. 

“In that case,” exclaimed Paul, laughing, “1 
speak for a new pair of pantaloons and a dozen 
shirt eollars, the moment the inheritance ar- 
rives 

The parents were silent; Paul contemplated 
them with a strange astonishment, and at last 
said ; 

“ Bat you both seem as if this good news had 
turned your hearts wrong side out! Tell me, 
then, what you have learned ?” 

“I have a headache,” replied the father ; 
“thas makes me indisposed to talk ; I will tell 
you to-morrow what we have to expect.” 

“Ts it the aunt’s inheritance which you have 
been talking of ever since I cam@ into the 
world ?” 

“Yes. Now let us say no more about it.” 

Paul shook his head with an air of doubt and 
secretly thought : 

“Something has happened which they are 
unwilling to tell me. People who have imherit- 
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ed property wear a more joyous mien than that. 
Perhaps they have been disputing; but I need 
not meddle with those things.” 

He took the second lamp, lighted it and said : 

“To-morrow morning I must rise at four 
o’clock, to go and sweep three chimneys at the 
Chateau of Raust. It is at least two leagues from 
here. So good night.” 

“ Paul,” said his mother, with a certain pride 
in her tones, “ we are no longer chimney-sweeps. 
And when you go out to-morrow, put on your 

clothes, do you hear ?’’ 

“Ah,” said the young man, laughing, “do 
not be offended, mother; but I must tell you 
that you carry things too far.” 

“ And l-esides the servant of Madame came to 
say that you are not to go to the chateau to- 
morrow.” 

“ That is another affair. I had hoped to make 
a good sum. To-morrow, the inheritance will 
have flown up the chimney, like all the rest, 
Good night, mother; sleep well, father.”’ 

He climbed the stairs with a light step, hum- 
ming again his last song. 

Father Smith and his wife remained up a 
couple of hours more. Whatever efforts the 
latter made to induce her husband to go and 
take some rest, it seemed as if it were impossible 
for him to quit the spot where the treasure lay. 
He had already repeatedly inspected the doors 
and locks, when midnight at last sounded. After 
having repeated once more his uneasy explora- 
tion, he followed his wife up stairs; but, as he 
ascended, he cast his eyes ten times, at least, on 
the chest which contained his riches. 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 


ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The London correspondent of the British Ad- 
vertiser tells the following anecdote of the queen : 
A rather remarkable picture is now being ex- 
hibited in Piccadilly, the production, I believe, 
of a Mr. Bartlett, curiously enough, a Quaker. 
It is a representation of the visit of the queen 
and royal family to the wounded Crimean sol- 
diers at the Brompton hospital. It is said that 
this picture was taken at a rather curious mo- 
ment. The queen was standing, with tears in 
her eyes, to a poor fellow who had got 
. Prince Albert stood 
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“T Tex you it aint no use trying to laugh it 
off and explain the matter by saying that there 
is no earthly reason why one ship should be 
more unlucky than another in the long run, and 
that everything depends on the officers and crew, 
—’twont do. If reason says that, experience 
shows the contrary,” exclaimed Jack Brace, ve- 
hemently, bringing his paw down upon the table 
with a foree that made the bottles and glasses 
dance again, and went a long way towards con- 
vincing his auditors. “Just look at the case of 
that down-east schooner, that happened only 
two or three years ago,” he continued. ‘ There 
she was, a bran new craft, just off the stocks, 
put together in the best manner, without regard . 
to expense, and as pretty a model as ever slid 
from the ways. Her captain, who had been 
waiting some time for her to be completed, was 
as smart a young fellow and as good a sailor as 
ever straddled a gangway; her crew were all 
picked men, and everything was done for her 
that experience could suggest or money buy. 
Now you chaps, who talk so much about your 
reason and your philosophy, would have thought 
a man a fool who should have predicted that she 
would be one of the unluckiest crafts that ever 
floated; and that, without being cast away, she 
would never complete a single voyage. And 
yet, how was the case? She took her cargo 
aboard at some port in the State of Maine, and 
started for Philadelphia. When a week out, she 
put into Boston, where she had no business to 
be, as it was a long way out of her course. No 
sooner was her anchor down than every man- 
Jack aboard of her tumbled his traps into the 
boat and came ashore ; and the captain notified 
the owners that they must find some one else to 
take charge of her, as neither himself nor his 
crew could be hired for any money to put foot 
on her deck again. The owners were, very nat- 
urally, surprised and indignant. Another crew 
was immediately put aboard, so that she hove 
up anchor and went to sea the same afternoon, 
and not the slightest doubt entered the head of 
any one that she would continue the voyage. 
What, then, was the surprise of the owners upon 
hearing next morning that the schooner lay at 
anchor at Nantasket Roads with not a soul on 
board ! 

“ The captain and mate soon made their ap- 
pearance at the owners’ office, looking very glum 
and thoughtful. They reported that, having rin 
about half the distance between Boston light 
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and Race Point by twelve at night, they had 
concluded to put back. They were very sorry, 
they said, to disappoint the owners, but they 
didn’t like the craft, and would prefer not to go 
in her. The crew were closely questioned, but 
they only shook their heads, looked at each other, 
and said they didn’t fancy the schooner ; nothing 
further could be got from them by any amount 
of questioning. There was a great deal of diffi- 
culty in procuring another crew; captains and 
mates were plenty enough, but the story had got 
about among the men in port that the vessel was 
queer, and they could not be persuaded to go in 
her. As a last resort, a complete crew, officers 
and men, were shipped in New York without be- 
ing informed of the circumstances, sent to Bos- 
ton and hurried on board. 

“ This time the experiment was successful, the 
schooner was got round to Philadelphia; but no 
sooner was she made fast alongside the wharf 
than all hands left her, hot foot. The cargo 
was taken out, and the return freight put on 
board ; but that was as far as they could go; the 
story had been carried to all the principal ports, 
and chaps were shy of her. In this condition 
she lay a month, and shippers began to grumble 
at their freight being delayed, when, by an offer 
of double wages, a set of roughs were engaged 
and sent down from York. They were a pre- 
cious set of highbinders, fresh from the slave 
trade, or worse. Their captain was every inch 
a scamp; and take them altogether, you would 
not be inclined to dispute their assertion that 
they were a match for ‘the world, the flesh, and 
the old fellow himself.’ Well, these fellows 
were put on board, and with the help of an un- 
limited amount of corn whiskey, and no end of 
hard swearing, the schooner was worked down 
the Delaware, and on her way to Portland. 

“Five days from that time she was picked up 
adrift in Massachusetts Bay, and towed into 
Boston—the men having left in the boat and 
gone ashore, bag and baggage, when off Prov- 
incetown. She laid at Boston something like a 
year, was sold and unsold a dozen times, each 
owner trying his best to make something of her, 
but she cost more than she come to, and burned 
the fingers of every one who had anything to do 
with her, until at length some one having got 
possession of her for a mere song, he wisely 
broke her up and sold the material. 

“ Now how does that jibe?” continued Jack 
Brace, with a triumphant glance around the ta- 
ble. ‘How does that jibe with your talk about 
the impossibility of there being any such thing 
as good or ill luck sticking by a craft as long as 
she floated ?”’ 
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“Ts all that yarn trae?” asked Joe Grummet, 
puffing a cloud of tobacco smoke into Jack’s face. 

“Every word of it. Ihave got two or three 
Boston papers in my chest that make mention 
of some of the cireumstances ; not in full, of 
course, for the owners would try to hush it up, 
so as not to give the vessel a bad name, but 
enough to show that I’m not blowing a false 
breeze. I got the particulars from a couple of 
shipmates who sailed in the schooner at different 
times.’”’ 

“ And what did they say was the trouble with 
her?’ 

“ That’s the worst of it—nobody ever found 
out what was the matter; the chaps didn’t seem 
to like to talk about it. If you questioned them 
they would look grave and try to turn the con- 
versation ; if you pressed them, they would say 
‘nothing was the matter, nothing at all, only 
they didn’t like to sailin her.’ ’Twas the same 
way with all the different crews, nobody could 
ever get anything more out of them ; and I 
reckon that to this day no one but themselves 
know what the real difficulty was. Now what 
d’ye think of that?’ 

“Why,” said Joe, placing a quart pewter mug 
to his lips, and gazing attentively at the ceiling 
overhead for several minutes, while the ‘‘Adaim’s 
apple”’ in his brawny throat bobbed up and 
down, keeping time to a muffled thump, thump, 
thamping, that was going on somewhere in his 
internal economy ; “ why, the fact is, Jack Brace, 
you’ve wandered away from your text most con- 
sumedly. You began about ships being un- 
lucky, and I said as how the greater part of this 
ill luck, if called by its right name, would be 
logged as incompetency of officers. Whereupon 
you right away heaves in stays, comes round on 
the other tack, and spreads yourself on a stupid 
twister about a haunted schooner. Now that’s a 
different thing. If you come to talk about a 
ship being troubled with spooks, and galhoblins, 
and queers, I shall agree with you right off the 
reel, because I’ve been shipmates with that sort 
of thing myself.” 

“ Now, Joe,” said Tom Pipes, who had hith- 
erto kept his nose in his porter pot, and a pro- 
found silence generally, “can you say, on your 
honor as a shell-back, that you was ever ship- 
mates with a regular double and twisted, right 
up and down spook?—none of your half and. 
half affairs that can be explained away, but a 
real, no mistake queer, such as we read about ?” 

“ Yes, I can,” said Joe, thumping his pot on 
the table to attract the attention of the bar maid. 
“Did you ever know the Gil Blas of Liverpool, 
a regular old fashion built ship, with a quarter 
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gallery and to’gallant poop, such as you don’t 
see now-a-days, except in pictures ?” 

“ Never saw her,” said Jack Brace. 

“ Nor me, too,” echoed Pipes. 

“ Well,” resumed Joe, “if you never saw her, 
it’s pretty certain you never will, for she’s among 
the bygones now. Well, in the year ’32 I was 
one of the crew of the ship Dashaway, that went 
ashore and was hogged on the back side of Cape 
Cod. She went ashore in light weather, so that 
there wasn’t much difficulty in getting her off; 
but she was condemned upon being overhauled 
by the underwriters, so of course the crew went 
adrift, and myself, with most of the rest, made 
our way to Boston—the same town that figures 
in your lie about the haunted schooner.” 

“?Tisn’t any lie!” exclaimed Jack Brace, 
springing from his chair, and thumping the table 
with his fist; ‘‘it’s gospel truth, every word. I 
can show you the papers I spoke about, and 
bring people to prove every—” 

“ Well, well,” drawled Joe, in a conciliating 
tone; “say your sermon about the schooner, 
then, if that suits you better ; but to tell you the 
truth, Jack, I only believe the schooner story to 
accommodate you ; so take warning and don’t 
spin another such a twister to-night, for I could 
not hoist in more than one such yarn in a day, 
and promise to believe it, even to please my best 
friend.” 

“ Well, go in—go in, lemons,” said Jack, re- 
covering his temper and his seat, with a tip of 
the porter pot and a bend of the knees ; “go on 
with your yarn ; but mind, if I catch you spread- 
ing yourself too strong, 1’ll just take and—” 

“ Dry up!” said Joe, authoritatively ; “ you've 
blowed your gale, now give me a chance. Well, 
as I was saying, Boston being the nearest port, 
we drifted round there. As we passed up the 
harbor I noticed the Gil Blas, laying with her 
anchor hove short, apparently all ready for a pi- 
lot. She was a well-looking craft enough, of 
about eight hundred tons, and except for her old 
fashioned build and rig, there was nothing to 
make a sailor man give the second look at her. 
Arrived at the city, the rest of the boys, who 
had never been at Boston before, followed me 
round to my old boarding place at the foot of 
Hanover Street, where I found a number of old 
shipmates laying on their oars, waiting for a 
chance to turn up. I should have liked well 
enough to stop ashore and cruise abont the 
town a bit, but having lost my ship, there were 
of course no wages coming to me, so there was 
nothing for it but to get afloat again as soon as 
possible. The next morning after our arrival, 
as we were all sitting in the bar room, smoking 


and spinning amusing little lies to each other, 
the door comes open with a bang, and in rushes 
the shipping-office runner in a deuce of a hurry, 
with ‘ Hurrah, boys! who’s for Canton ? 

“*T am!’ says I, as smart as a cricket. 

«* And I, and I,’ sung out all the rest, 

“¢ That’s right,’ says the runner; ‘how many 
are there of you?’ 

“« Fifteen,’ says Jack Rollock, counting noses. 

“ «Fifteen, eh? Well, I shall want five more, 
besides a cook and steward; so while I run 
round into Ann Street and hunt ’em up, you’d 
best go down to the office and sign; and I say, 
boys, get your traps all ready to go aboard this 
afternoon, for they want to get to sea to-night, 
d’ye understand 

All right,’ says Jack ; ‘but what’s the name 
of the craft, anyway ?” 

“ «The Gil Blas,’ replied the runner. And he 
passed out of the door and down the street as 
quick as he’d come. 

“<The Gil Blas, is it?” echoed Jack Rollock, 
stretching himself out on the bench again, where 
he had been comfortably snoozing when the 
shipping agent made his appearance. ‘ Well, 
then, if it’s the Gil Blas, you may strike a hump 
on my back as big as the rock of Gibraltar if I 
ever set foot on her deck, anyway.’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with the craft, Jack ?” 
I asked. 

“* Well, she’s queer; that’s what’s the matter 
with her. There’s more aboard of her than 
what’s put down on the manifest, or gets wages 
either.’ 

“* Pooh—nonsense ; it’s only a sailor’s yarn.’ 

“* Well, then, if it’s only a sailor's yarn, there 
are better men than you and me in this town— 
men with long tails swinging abaft their starns— 
who think the same thing, let me tell you. Yon 
wouldn’t suppose the Lloyds, or the board of 
underwriters in this here town of Boston, could 
be led away by a sailor’s yarn, as you call it, do 
you? You needn’t answer, because I know you 
area man of sense. Well, now let me give you 
a little pocket geography of this here same home- 
ly-looking scow of a Gil Blas. Well, then, in 
the first place, you must know, she’s lost her 
spars no end of times; but as she’s an old craft, 
that’s not to be wondered at. That’s not the 


worst of it, however: from the time she was 
launched until this day, she never took a cargo 
that she didn’t wet, sweat, or damage in some 
way, so that the underwriters had to lose a good 
proportion of what she and her cargo were 
worth—d’ye mind that? Well, she kept on that 
way, from bad to worse, rating lower and lower 


at the offices every voyage, until this time they 
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refused to insurg her at any price, which of 
course prevented her going to sea. To get rid 
of this difficulty, the owners had her hauled on 
to the railway and thoroughly examined. Her 
bottom was found to be as sound as a nut, and 
after a good many hems and haws, they finally 
managed to get her insured at high rates, in 
small sums distributed all over the country. Her 
cargo was then put aboard, and she now only 
waits for a crew; and I reckon she'll have to 
wait, for I’m blowed if I go in her anyway you 
you can fix it.’ 

“Nor I, nor I,” echoed all the rest. And as 
no one was going, I backed out also. 

“ The runner was natarally a little cut up to 
find we had disappointed him. But he was no- 
body. Sailors were scarce at that time, and it 
stood him in hand to be precious civil, or he 
might have got licked. 

“ There were no other chances offering that 
day, and we passed the time sozzling about the 
house until about ten o’clock in the evening, and 
had just begun to think of turning in, when in 
rushed the shipping agent again under a full 
press of canvass. 

“« Hurrah, lads!’ he shouted. “Look alive 
now, and ‘Your traps together. There’s a 
ship lying in Nantasket Roads, bound for Can- 
ton. They’ve just worked her round from Bath 
with lumpers and riggers, and want a crew 
straight, so’s to get to sea to-night. Show your- 
selves spry now, for there’s a pilot boat waiting 
at Long Wharf to take you aboard free gratis 
for nothing.’ 

«What's her name ?” chorused all hands. 

“The Arethusa—bran new ship—eighteen 
dollars a month—soft tack twenty-one times a 
week—the captain’s an angel and the mate a 
saint; ask him to give you a chaw of tobacco 
and he’ll knock you down with a pound. Look 
alive, boys—look alive !’ A 

“ We required no urging: getting to sea 
ing the thing of all others we most desired. A 
string of drays having drawn up in front of the 
door, our chests, bags and hammocks were piled 
upon them, and off they started, followed by 
our tribe in ‘open order,’ occasioned by our fel- 
lows, in squads of two and three, dropping in at 
the numerous chain-lockers along the route, to 
take a parting smile with their shore acquaint- 
ances, from which places of ‘ entertainment for 
man and beast ” beast—they were 
quickly dislodged by the runner and boarding 
master, who followed close astern, as whippers- 
in. Arrived at the wharf, we were joined by 
another gang, which completed the crew. Tum- 
bling ourselves and our traps aboard the boat, 
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the sails were hoisted, and with a stiff breeze we 
rattled down the harbor in fine style. Passing 
Boston light, there sure enough was the ship, 
just outside of Point Alderton. We couldn’t 
see much of her, however, for the night was as 
dark as it ever was in the middle of the dark 


ages. 

“Man the windlass—heave up!’ was the or- 
der, as we swarmed up the gangway, fore and 
main chains. The breaks were shipped, and as 
the ship was no great distance from the bottom, 
the anchor was sooned fished and catted, the 
topsails and to’gallant sails dropped, sheeted 
home and hoisted up, the fore and main tacks 
boarded, and with a stiff, leading breeze we laid 
our course east and by south for the Atlantic 
Ocean. Our crew, for a wonder, chanced to be 
all sailors, and teok to their work with such a 
will that by two bells in the mid-watch all sail 
was made, everything lashed, and the decks 
cleared” up, so that the watches were chosen at 
onee, and the starboard watch, to which I be- 
longed, sent below. When we were called at 
four o’clock to take our trick on deck, Jack 
Rollock bounced into the forecastle, looking as 
wild as a petrel. 

“ «Well, I’m jolly blasted, lads, if they haven’t 
tucked it to us snug, you may just take and shoot 
me, that’s all.’ 

“«* Why, what’s the matter, Jack ?’ asked Tom 
Pipes, leisurely swinging himself out of his bunk. 

« Matter ?—matter enough! What ship do 
you suppose you are aboard of ?” 

“* What ship ‘—why, the Arethusa, of course.’ 

“*The Arethusa be hanged! You just aint 
aboard of no Arethusa—no, ma’am, not by no 
manner of means you aint. You are aboard of 
the Gil Blas! twenty miles off the pitch of Cape 
Cod, with all sail set, and going through the 
drink at the rate of ten knots—that’s where you 
are. I thought rather queer about those quarter 
galleries last night, but didn’t take much notice 
of ’em till just in the gray of the morning, when 
happening to poke my skillet over the head-rails, 
what should I see on the head-boards but the 
words ‘Git Bras,’ with a homely-looking, no 
sailor spanyard for afigure-head? The chaps on 
deck are mighty wicked about it, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if we had a jolly row before soon.’ 

“We slipped into our duds in a hurry, and 
going on deck, found the other watch clustered 
about the fore hatch, holding an animated con- 
fabulation upon the propriety of knocking off 
work and compelling the captain to take the ship 
back to port. We joined the council, which was 
getting to be somewhat uproarous, when we 
heard the voice of the mate from the poop, or- 


The mate becoming enraged; seized a belaying 
pin from the rail and sprang forward. 

«Pll teach you to disobey orders,’ he roared, 
making for Jack Rollock. ‘Lay aft here, you 
lazy, lousy, sculking scalawag!’ And he raised 
the heavy pin to strike him. 

«Say, just look a-here, my slight acquaint- 
ance,’ said Jack, fetching him a tremendous clip 
on top of the nose, which spread him out on 
the deck as flat as a wet swab. “Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it, my fine fellow, till we 
decide whether the ship is going on her voyage 
or back to Nantasket.’ 

“The mate lay upon the deck quite motion- 
less for a few minutes, then picking himself up 
he walked aft and entered the cabin, from which 
he shortly re-appeared in company with the eap- 
tain and second mate, each armed with a’revolv- 
er and cutlass. They did not come forward, 
however, but walked the quarter-deck some 
minutes, evidently waiting for us to decide what 
course to pursue before they declared war, for 
although they possessed fire-arms, which we had 
not, still twenty-five or thirty stout men, each 
armed with a murderous-looking sheath-knife, 
was not an enemy to be sneezed at. 

“The crew at first were almost unanimously 
in favor of returning to port at any risk, but a 
due consideration of the fact that if we did re- 
turn we should have to pass several months in 
jail, besides going through the formality of a 
trial, if not worse; that our traps were now 
snag on board ; that we had already done all the 
bard work incidental to getting under weigh ; 
and that after all there was nothing very mach 
out of the way with the old tub, decided us that 
upon the whole it would be about as well to 
make the passage in her, and desert at the first 
port. We had scarcely arrived at this conclu- 
sion when the captain walked forward to the 
waist and calmly addressed us : 

“* Well, my men,’ he said, carelessly finger- 
ing the lock of his pistol, ‘ what’s to be the order 
of the day* Mutiny and « fight, with half a 
dozen killed and the rest in irons, or orders 
obeyed and a comfortable ship? Take your 
own choice—I’m ready for either.’ 

“*« Why the way of it is just here, d’ye mind, 
Captain Riprigger,’ said Jack Rollock, advanc- 
ing a step or two. ‘Here we've been ’ticed 
aboard this here wessel under false purtenses, 
and first along we had « cruel good mind to 
make you go back anyhow; but after palarver- 
ing the thing over a bit, we’ve concluded to 


make the passage in the old 

But we've got to have good times 

mind, I tell ye—watch and watch ; good grub, 
and no calling men out of their names.’ 

“«Very well,’ said Captain Riprigger, ‘all 
you have got to do is just to be prompt to your 
duty. When men do that, they always have 
easy times with me. But there must be no more 
disobedience after this. If there’s any extra fight 
in ye that you want to get rid of, now’s your 
time. Hereafter, the first man that creates a 
disturbance will either go in irons or be shot, or 
I’m a Dutchman. Just behave yourselves like 
men and I’ll treat you as men. The mate I be- 
lieve is a little fiery ; but I’ll speak to him and 
see that he don’t exceed his—” 

“«O, never mind the mate, sir,” interrupted 
Jack. ‘I see he’s subject to fits; but if he has 
another attack, we’ll doctor him like a sick kit 
ten. Never fear but we'll take good care of 
him. You seem to talk about right yourself, 
sir, and I don’t mind if I promise to stick by 
you like tar to a new coat; wont we, boys ?” 

“* Yes, of course we will,’ responded the en- 
tire crew ; for a sailor’s heart is easily won, and 
man-fashion talk from.a superior upests him at 
once. N39 

“* Very well, then,’ replied the captain, evi- 
dently much satisfied at the result of his diplo- 
macy. ‘Let the watch below get their breakfast, 
and the rest of you lay aft and pump her out.’ 

“The order was obeyed with alacrity, and 

from that day we had no further trouble of that 
kind on board. Indeed, as far as making things 
pleasant and comfortable in a ship went, I think 
I never sailed with a better man than old Rip- 
rigger. 
“ We struck the trades in about a week after 
leaving port, and made a splendid ran to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where we took a westerly 
gale, which took us to the parallel of St. Paul’s 
and Amsterdam, when we hauled on a taut bow- 
line for Java Head. 

“We were already nine weeks out, and thus 
far all had gone on pleasantly and well, The 
mate turned out to be a good enough sort of 
fellow, when he found no one was afraid of him. 
The captain was a brick, and the superstitious 
fears that troubled the men at first had grado- 
ally died out for lack of nourishment. 

“One bright moonlight night, when about a 
week’s sail from the Straits of Sunda, we were 
all sitting upon the cover of the long boat, play- 
ing twenty-deck poker for plugs of tobacco. 
One of the men having been ‘skun,’ started for- 
ward for a fresh supply of material. He had 
searcely been gone a minute, when back he 
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came flying, his face as white as a plaster image, 
and his hands trembling as with a touch of the 


tremens, in which condition he stood staring at 
us, with his under jaw hanging down, and his 
eyes sticking out so that you might have hung 
your hat upon them. 

_“*Why, what in the name of Jackson has 
come to the man!’ said Jack Rollock, fetching 
him a dig in the ribs. ‘ You look as if you had 
seen your grandmother’s husband’s wife’s ghost. 
Why don’t you speak up, booby? You know 
what it says in the primer—‘ hold up your head, 
speak loud and plain.’ Now do it, and show 
that your edication has been some sarvice to 
you.’ 

“ Thus admonished, the man pointed forward, 
and‘in a hoarse whisper, ejaculated, ‘There’s a 
strange man on the fo’castle !’ d 

“*Gas!’ responded Jack, with an attempt at 
bravado, though evidently a little startled. 

“No ’taint gas neither. He’s there ; the fore- 
sail hides him now ; but go and look under the 
foot of the sail and you'll see him plain enough.’ 

“ Descending from our perch on the boat, we 
moved forward in a body until we could see un- 
der the foot of the sail; and there, sure enough, 
was the figure of a man, with a face as ghastly 
white as the garments he wore, and with im- 
mensely long red hair and whiskers. His clothes 
were stained in spots with what appeared to be 
blood. He did not appear to take the slightest 
notice of us at first, bat continued to pace the 
to’gallant forecastle athwart ships, from side to 
side, with a slow and noiseless step. Presently 
he paused, and gazed fixedly upon us for several 
minutes while he pointed with his outstretched 
arm to the forecastle scuttle ; then passing to 
leeward he descended, over the barrel of the 
windlass to the deck and with the same slow and 
noiseless tread moved aft under the lee of the 
galley. 

““ The moment he passed out of sight the men 
began to get rid of their astonishment and re- 
cover their courage. ‘Here goes to find out 
what he’s made of, anyhow,’ said Jack Rollock, 
springing across the forecastle, and followed by 
half a dozen others. But although the figure 
was but a few steps in advance, it vanished sud- 
dealy and completely upon reaching the main- 
mast. ‘Did he come this way?’ asked Jack, 
rushing round the mast to windward. 

“«*Didn’t see anything of him?’ replied the 
man on the weather side. 

“Jack looked round the deck, looked aloft, 
over the side, and even down the barrel of the 
pump ; but without success, 

““* Well, strike me wulgar if this aint queer,’ 
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he exclaimed, scratehing his head in perplexity. 
‘I’m blowed, that’s just what I be.’ 

What's the matter there, men?’ asked the 
mate, coming forward to the break of the poop. 

“* Matter! Why, there are more hands aboard 
than signed the articles at Boston. There’s a 
strange man tramping about the decks—that’s 
what's the matter, sir.’ 

“ «You've seen it, then ? said the mate, glatic- 
ing anxiously about the deck, with rather a wild 
look in his eyes. 

“*Eh, what? said Jack ; ‘then you have seen 
it, too? 

“*Yes—no. Well, as long as you have seen 
it, there can be no harm in telling you. Yes, I 
have seen it—we’ve known it aft here in the 
cabin for more than a month, but thought it best 
not to cause you unnecessary alarm by mention- 
ing it. It’s an awful thing boys, isn’t it?’ The 
pallid faces of the men before him was sufficient 


Nobody knows what I’ve suffered, waking up 
nights to find the infernal thing standing over 
my bunk, staring at me with its cold, dead eyes. 
But never mind, boys. Keep up a good heart ; 
we'll be in port shortly,” he continued, in a 
more cheerful tone, as he walked away aft. 

“ You can easily guess the subject of our con- 
versation as we returned to our station in the 
waist. Every man had some story to relate as 
having some bearing upon the matter; but we 
were presently interrupted by an exclamation 
from one of the men. Turning our eyes toward 
the forecastle scuttle, we saw a human head 
slowly rising above the combings of the hatch. 
The face glowed and shone with a pale blue 
light, while ghastly, flickering flames darted in 
and out among his matted hair. With its long, 
bony arm the figure beckoned us forward, and 


“Of course there was no going into the fore- 
castle to sleep that night. I consider myself 
about as brave as the majority of men, but I 
will frankly own that no earthly consideration 
would have induced me to go down that com- 
panion-way alone. All hands stayed upon deck 
through the night. At about three bells in the 
mid-watch the captain came upon deck and 
walked forward to where we were sitting. 

“* Hullo! what’s all this he said. ‘Why 
isn’t the watch below ?” 
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answer, and he proceeded: ‘I suppose it ‘is 
some one who has been murdered aboard here. 
I’ve heard of such things, but never believed them 
before. It’s killing the captain. Don’t you see 
how thin, and pale, and nervous he’s getting * 
pointed down the companion-way. Three times 
was this pantomime repeated, when the spectre 
vanished. 


“*Can’t go into that fo’castle no more,’ re- 
plied Jack Rollock, with a dismal shake of the 
head. 

“*Can’t go into the fo’castle !—why not 

“* That's down there—that thing, that—that 


spook, sir.’ 

“The devil!’ exclaimed the captain, with a 
gesture of impatience and vexation. 

«Yes, sir—precisely,’ said Jack; ‘that’s just 
what I thought it was when I first saw it.’ 

“ The captain made no reply, but walking aft, 
that time the spectre was seen every night flit- 
ting about in different parts of the ship. No 
work was attempted beside trimming sail ; every- 
thing that had to be done was done in couples— 
two men at the wheel, two on the lookout, two 
or more everywhere. No man would stay for an 
instant alone, and altogether we were about as 
dissatisfied a ship’s company as you'd often find. 

“Just one week from the first appearance of 
the thing among the hands forward, we made 
Java Head, early one bright Sunday morning. 
By the help of a strong fair wind we made such 
good headway up the Strait that shortly after 
dark the same evening we came to anchor off 
Anjier Point. 

“No sooner was the anchor in the ground than 
the captain ordered away the starboard quarter 
boat, and with the second mate and the boat’s 
crew started for the shore to order a lot of fresh 
provisions, to stand us till we reached Hong 
Kong. His quitting the ship seemed a signal 
for the most diabolical uproar that was ever 
heard aboard a vessel — groans, shrieks and 
screeches resounded from every part of the ship. 
The figure we had all so often seen made its ap- 
pearance at one minute on the forecastle, and 
the next at the cabin door, without ever crossing 
the deck. Some of the men declared they saw 
hundreds of infernal images running about the 
rigging, though that must have been fancy, for I 
could see but one. At length the deep boom of 
a large gong from the very bowels of the ship 
put the finishing stroke to our courage, and with 
one accord the men rushed to the remaining boat, 
and lowering it alongside, began hastily pitching 
their traps aboard. The mate begged us to wait 
until we reached some other port, or at all events 
until the eaptain returned; but we would not 
listen to him. ‘Hold on, boys !’ he cried, as the 
last one entered the boat and began to bear off. 
‘If you are going, you might as well take me 
along, for I’m blessed if I stop on board alone 
for all India!’ 

“ He was taken on board and the boat shoved 


“ Upon reaching the landing, we met the cap 
tain just preparing to come off. He did not 
seem much surprised at our desertion, but ordered 
us on board again at once. At this moment, a 
general exclamation from the crew caused me to 
turn my eyes toward the ship. A bright light 
was streaming from her cabin windows; another 
instant and the flames shot up from the hatch- 
ways, enveloping the masts, sails and rigging in 
one sheet of fire. In silence we gazed upon her, 
and I can almost swear I saw the form of the 
spectre enter a boat on the side of the ship far-. 
thest from us, and pull away into the darkness. 
She barned fiercely for about an hour, when, as 
the poet says : 

*** She gave a heel to starboard, then to port, 

And going down head-foremost, eunk—in short.’ 
And that was the last of the Gil Blas.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Jack Brace, as Joe silent- 
ly filled his pipe and began smoking. 

‘It’s enough, aint it?” 

“* Yes—too much ; but did you never find out 
anything more about the spook ?” 

“ Never.” 

What did people say about it 

Budge,’ mostly.” 

Jack ruminated several minutes in silence. 

“You say the ship was insured, and that she 
had a tremendous hard name ?” 

“Well, then,” said Joe, “if you must know 
all about it, people did say it was a pretty smart 
game to bring a ghost all the way from Boston 
to put ascare on a whole ship’s company ; and 
if the captain and mate never had any practice 
of the kind before, they certainly did it well for 
a first attempt. The owners got their insurance, 
however, and it was the general opinion that 
they couldn’t have got the old boat off their 
hands in any better way, all things considered. 
So now you've got the whole of the story and 
are at liberty to make the most of it.” 


NO IRON AMONG THE EGYPTIANS, 


It is mentioned as a singular fact by a scien- 
tific writer, that, while executing the most won- 
derful works—such as statues fifty feet in height, 
and weighing about eight hundred tons, fo 
of a single block granite—the tians 
were uainted with the useofiron. No iron 
has been discovered in their tombs, or incorpora- 
ted with any oftheir works. But tools of bronze, 
hardened by some process with which we are now 
unacquainted, have been found; also swords of 
the same material, finely tempered, have been 
found near Thebes. The huge pieces of stone 
used in building are frequently found to be con- 
nected by wooden clamps.— Saturday Evening 


off mid a howl of unearthly laughter from on board. | Gazette. 
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PRESENTIMENT: THE WREATH OF CYPRESS. 
BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Art thou weary, mother, weary of life’s toils and cares? 
Doth the heart grow dreary alway ‘neath the load it bears? 
Art thou sighing, mother, sighing for that land of rest? 
Is this dying, dearest mother, longing to be blest? 


O it grieves me, mother, sadly, thus to see thee fade; 

But thou wilt not long here leave me; see the wreath I’ve 
made— 

I have twined it, mother, twined it ‘neath the setting sun ; 

Fame hath not a floweret in it—love hath many.a one, 


What though I have tarried, loitering till the day was 
dying; 
0, I could not pluck the flowers, when gleesome hope was 


flying, 
Bo I've tarried till the twilight, *neath a blaze of glory, 
And entwined them all together—life hath set before me. 


See! I've plucked them all, mother; blasted buds of 

childhood— 

All except the thornlets yet hid in life's tangled wildwood) ; 

Bless me, mother, kneeling lowly; dearest mother, bless 
me! 

I deserve no fond embracing—yet once more caress me. 

From infancy thou prophesied the wreath should bind my 
brow: 

Mother, it makes me shudder—for I feel the cypress now! 


CHARLES EMERTON’S TEMPTATION, 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“Roun and open the door for father, Lizzie, 
dear,” said Mrs. Emerton, to her little girl, when 
the loud knock came. 

The little one did as she was desired, and a 
man covered with snow, entered. 

“Why, Charles,” said the wife, “ you will get 
your death, some of these wild nights. Did you 
come outside the stage ?” 

“ Outside, dearest. There were ladies inside, 
and two or three aged men, and of course I took 
an outer seat.” 

“Ah, you are so good, my love, you never 
think of yourself. But come—the tea and toast 
await you, and they are smoking hot, too. Come, 
Lizzie, jump into your high chair beside father, 
and eat your supper, and go to bed.” 

“ Yes, come to papa, little angel. I will put 
you into the chair. Well, Elizabeth, how have 
you got through the day? Anything new ?”’ 

“ Only that your father has seemed so sick all 
day. He is very nervous, thinks something is 
going to happen, and starts at every sound.” 

“ Yes, ever foreboding trouble! that was ever 
his way. Don’t let it affect you, Elizabeth. 
You look very pale now.” 

“I cannot shake it off, Charles,” she answer- 
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ed; “all day I have been affected by his strange 

. And what has affected me most 
sensibly, is, that it is of you thathe has been 
mostly thinking.” 

* Of me!” 

“Yes, dear. He began to ask at noon, if you 
were not come yet, and worried about you all the 
afternoon. Your mother says he is asleep now, 
but if he wakes, you must go to him.” 

Charles Emerton sat awhile, as if in deep 
thought. The lines about his mouth seemed to’ 
have deepened all at once, and his open, honest- 
looking face had changec from its usual expres~ 
sion, to an anxious, restless look, which the eye 
of love could not but notice. He sat and gazed 
into the fire, after the evening meal was over, 
with an abstraction unusual to him, when Lizzie 
was with him. The child loved him so dearly, 
and he was so playful with her in the few hours 
in which he was at home, that the little creature 
seemed only happy when he was there. But 
this evening, she could hardly win a smile from 
his lips, and she sank down upon his arm with a 
mournful and disappointed look. Soon Eliza- 
beth came and sat down by his side, and she, too, 
noticed his abstracted air. 

“Did not your express business prove good 
to-day, Charles,” said she, “that you look so’ 


“ Yes—no—that is,much as usual,”he replied, 
hesitatingly. 

Elizabeth laughed, but still there was a tremor 
in her voice, and she dared not speak again, lest 
the tears should come, and she hastened to put 
Lizzie to bed, before she could get courage to 
press him farther. Then she came back, and 
laying her head on his shoulder, she said, in a 
low, touching voice : ; 

“Charlie, something ails you; you never kept 
anything from me before. Tell me what it is 
now ? Have you heard any news from the West ? 
Is my father dead? Do tell me what it is?” 
And she slid from his shoulder to his feet, and 
with her face on his knees, she sobbed aloud. 

“Elizabeth, it is not what you think. It con- 
cerns me alone, and I cannot tell you. You 
could not comfort me under it, I am sure, or I 
would confide in you. Do not ask me.” 

“ But, Charles, is it right to put me off thus ? 
Am I not one with you, and have I not a right 
to know all that concerns you? Ah, you relent; 
you must, you shall tell me. I will never rise 
from my knees until you tell me all.” 

“Not even if I tell you that it will destroy all 
your love for me?” 

“That cannot be, Charles. You know that 
nothing in this world could ever do that.” 
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“ Not guilt on my part? Would you love me 
if I had done wrong ?” 

“ God forgives the sinner—why should not I ? 
But why talk of guilt or sin in connection with 
my husband? Who would dare to accuse him?” 
“If I tell you what you wish to know, I shall 
be accusing myself, and I fear your love cannot 
stand the test. You would hate me.” 

“Never fear, Charles. Confess to your own 
true wife all that you have done. I do not fear 
that it is anything very dreadful,” and yet her 
lip quivered, and her face gave the lie to her 
words, for she was pale as a lily. 

“ Elffabeth, this morning, Mr. Palmer gave 
me @ package of money to deliver to Snow, Bal- 
lard & Co:, in New York. It does not matter 
now what I suffered in the temptation—but when 
. I gavethem the money, it lacked just a hundred 
dollars of the sum sent, and that hundred dollar 
bill is now in my pocket-book, lying close over 
my heart, which, if you listen, you can hear now, 
as it beats. It is the first time, dear wife, and 
only that times have been so hard with me, and 
the temptation was so great—for I saw that Mr. 
Palmer counted too hastily to be sure that he 
was correct, and, now—O, Elizabeth, I must go 
and tell him that the money fell short—while 
I—your husband is a—” 

“Don’t say it—don’t say it, Charles—I can- 
not bear it. You must not—shall not be one. 
Go to Mr. Palmer with the money—tell him how 
you were tempted. He is a good man—and the 
good are merciful. You must go now, Charles.” 

“Expose myself to be called publicly by the 
name you could not hear me utter just now ?” 

“No, indeed. Mr. Palmer would think more 
highly of you, trust you further, be kinder to you 
than ever. O, Charles, do not stop to cavil or 
calculate upon what will be. You know well 
enough what is right, do it. You can tell some- 
thing by to-day’s suffering, whether it is not too 
costly a sacrifice, to give your peace of mind for 
paltry money, which would turn to fiery serpents 
every enjoyment that you could buy with it. No, 
dear, we are poor—let us be honest. I can speak 
that dreadful word now, for I know that it shall 
not be applied to you. You would not see me 
the wife of a—thief! would you, dear Charlie?” 

Three years before, Elizabeth Colton had stood, 
a young, fearless, happy girl, scarce sixteen 
years of age, beside Charles Emerton, as the 
minister had pronounced them man and wife. 
Her father was preparing to remove his large 
family to the West, then just unfolding its trea- 
sures to the eyes of the New Englanders, and 
calling upon them to come and reap its blessings. 
When nearly ready to depart, he found that Eli- 


zabeth hung back from the preparations; and 
only a week before the time was fixed to go, she 
went to her father, and with a flood of tears, such 
as she had always shed when she had offended 
him by any childish fault, she told him that she 
must stay with Charles Emerton. 

In vain Mr. Colton pleaded her youth and in- 
experience. Charles came in to her assistance, 
and the father could not withstand them both. 
He knew that the young man sustained a good 
character—that his business was one of trust— 
that his family name was unblemished ; and that 
he loved his daughter. 

They were to be married, then, before the fami- 
ly removed ; and Mrs. Colton had the happiness 
of knowing that Elizabeth was not to be without 
protection ; for a suite of rooms was ready for her 
even now, in the house of the elder Mr. Emerton, 
whose wife and daughters would supply to her 
child the absence of her own relatives. 

Three years had passed, and the little Lizzie 
had come to gladden and bless the household. 
After her birth, Elizabeth had naturally mingled 
less with the family, on her infant’s account ; 
and latterly, because her husband arrived so late 
in the evening, and his father, being old and 
feeble, required an earlier hour for tea, she had 
taken that meal in her own apartment, preferring 
to wait for Charles, that he might enjoy it with 
her and his child. 

Still they were virtually one family, except 
for this little tender whim on her part, which her 
good mother-in-law was perfectly willing to in- 
dulge. Mr. Emerton was growing infirm, and 
as his body became weak, his mind failed, and it 
was touching to witness his extreme debility, and 
to hear his sad questioning of matters which 
usually existed only in his own mind. 

Besides Charles, there were Margaret and Lu- 
cinda, both a little older than his wife; a son, 
next in age to Charles, who followed the sea ; 
while four young brothers, all fine, smart youths, 
except Linton, the youngest, who was ill from 
his birth, gave life and spirit to the otherwise 
staid and sober household. 

On the day referred to, Mr. Emerton had, as 
Elizabeth truly said, shown more restlessness 
and uneasiness than usual; and Charlies was the 
subject of his constant harpings through the day. 
In vain they assured him that Charles was well, 
and would be home at his usual hour. He in- 
sisted that he was gone longer than usual. The 
stage, he said, was not always so long going 
from Berrianville to New York, and returning. 
Why, when he was young, it was only two days— 
forgetting that Charles had only started that 


morning, and was sure to be at home by evening. 
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Poor Linton, too, had been ill all day. He 
lay moaning on the couch, wishing for brother 
Charles to come; for he neverreturned without 
some slight gift to the sick boy, until this evening. 
On this day, Linton’s gift was forgotten ; and 
the child was crying bitterly. In the midst of 
all this, Margaret, who had taken a newspaper 
from her brother’s pocket, while she was drying 
his snowy coat at the fire, uttered an exclamation 
of distress, that drew every one’s attention to her 
in a moment. 

She pointed to the ship news, and they read 
the account of the May Bird’s total wreck. It 
was the ship in which Julius Emerton had sailed. 
There was no mention made of the people on 
board, and there was room alike for hope and 
fear; but as usual, fear predominated. 

Could it be, that that bright, young face, beam- 
ing with health and goodness, had been covered 
by the wild sea’s foam? Could that kind, gen- 
erous heart have ceased its beating beneath the 
rough waves? It was terrible to think of—and 
for a little while, Elizabeth forgot her anguish in 
the newer sorrow that overwhelmed them. 

Yet when again alone with her husband, she 
seized upon this event, too, as an additional mo- 
tive for him to act upon, in redeeming his name 
from the disgrace which must too truly attach to 
it forever, if his guilt should transpire in any 
other way than that which she proposed. 

“Do not, Charles, give your parents the grief 
of losing two sons on the same day; for lost to 
them you will be, if you suffer this act to go 
unconfessed—and for myself, I would rather you 
were in the same deep, unfathomable grave with 
dear Julius, than to see you goon in this mad 
career. Where will you stop? One successful 
robbery will lead to another, until your course 
will only be arrested by public shame and in- 
famy. Will you leave such an inheritance to 
your child 

Charles looked at the slight, girlish figure, and 
sweet young face of his wife, and marvelled at 
her severe earnestness. He had not thought of 
her as being his Mentor. He had expected tears 
and sighs—but he had not expected this tone of 
almost commanding entreaty. 

“But how can I goto Mr, Palmer, and tell 
him this?” he asked, with the weakness of a 
new guilt clinging to him. 

“Let me go with you ?” 

“You! you are mad, Elizabeth! Do you 
think that J am mad, too, to allow my wife to 
hear her husband confess to another, that he has 
—stolen from him 

“Why not? You will, by continuing in your 
present course, expose me to hearing it from 


every other person. Why not hear it when you 
are resolving to forsake such a fault forever ?”’ 

“‘ Hear her, and obey, as you value your pre- 
cious soul, Charles Emerton,” said a voice in the 
room. . Both started and turned round. It was 
the poor, sick father, who had seized the mo- 
ment, when all were asleep from the exhaustion 
of their great sorrow, to walk round the house, 
vainly trying to scare away the spectres which all 
day had hovered around his disordered brain. 

Of Charles had been his thought all day, and 
when night came, and his son did not come to 
him, he had wandered unconsciously into Eliza- 
beth’s room, to ask her where she believed her 
husband to have gone. Probably, the sound of 
his son’s voice arrested his steps on the threshold, 
and while there, he heard the story of his guilt, 
and. the pleadings of his better angel, to repair 
it before it was too late. He then uttered the 
solemn words which, at that hour, for it was 
past midnight, seemed to penetrate the breast of 
the son, more even than the pleadings of his wife. 

* he quid, gaapingly, “E-will. go 
to him.” 

“Tonight!” said the father. “ You cannot 
count upon to-morrow. This hour, this moment 
alone is yours. Icharge you, my son, go not to 
your rest before you deliver ap what is not your’s.” 

Slowly, the strong man arose from the seat 
where his wife still knelt by him, and prepared to 
go out into the wild storm. Then she rose up, 
and bound the scarf closer around his neck, press- 
ed her lips to his pale mouth, and turned to the 
still trembling father, who watched her as one 
would an angel, reverently, yet lovingly. 

The door opened and Charles was gone. Then 
came fear and apprehension. What if he should 
grow desperate, when alone with his guilt, and 
commit some dreadful deed? Would his foreed 
courage, borrowed from others, carry him to the 
end of his unwelcome errand? Elizabeth shook 
in every limb—but she took down a gray cloak 
that hung near, and tying a shawl over her head, 
she went into the street. There was only one 
street to pass through between her own dwelling 
and Mr. Palmer’s, and she knew that her fleet 
steps would reach the house as soon as her hus- 
band’s. 

She had not gone ten steps before the moon 
began to break through the heavy snow clouds, 
and she saw Charles moving slowly on before - 
her, with his head bent down, and his whole 
figure stooping like one in great pain. She fol-- 
lowed his track, and soon found herself opposite 
Mr. Palmer’s door. She watched the light that 
flashed before the ee 
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She gained a step on the high snowbank under 
the dining-room window, where the light at 
length rested, and witnessed the meeting. She 
saw the face of her husband, watched him as he 
gave the money to Mr. Palmer, and knew that 
the old man was talking to him long and earn- 
estly, while Charles covered his face as if weep- 
ing. Then she saw Mr. Palmer go up to him, 
take his hand in one of his own, laying the other 
upon her husband’s head, and bow himself, as if 
in reverent prayer. 

Her heart beat audibly, but in a moment, she 
knew no more, until she waked in the same room 
into which her watching eyes had so long been 
straining themselves. Her husband had taken 
off her cloak, and not until then, had he thought 
who was the woman, whom, on coming out of. 
the house, he had found extended on the steps. 

“‘My dear, good young lady,” said the ven- 
erable man, ‘‘ your husband has been telling me 
your share in this transaction. I honor you, and 
I honor him for obeying you. Believe me, this 
affair shall never be made public by me. I am 
sure that it will never happen again, and I will 
prove my sincerity by trusting him again and 
again. I am sorry to learn his embarrassments, 
and I hereby present you with the means of en- 
abling him to free himself. Remember, I give 
this to you, not to him,” and he placed a paper 
in her hand. 

“Are you sufficiently recovered now, to go 
home ?” he resumed, after a pause, in which the 
two were weeping the thanks they could not utter. 

Blizabeth could not speak, but Charles took 
her in his arms, and carried her through the 
snow drifts, while the old man returned to his 
bed, deeply thankful that through his own means 
and that of the noble wife, Charles Emerton would 
henceforth avoid the terrible rock on which he 
had so nearly split. 

The husband reached the door of his house 
with his precious burden, and as he laid her down 
gently on the couch, he saw two figures by the 
fireside. The old father sat in the arm-chair, 
asleep; but whose was the bright and joyous 
face that met their gaze from the other side of 
the hearth? Safe from storm and wreck, un- 
harmed, strong and manly, with a look of undis- 
guised wonder on his face, was Julius Emerton. 

“ What a taste you must have for walking out 
with your husband, sister Lizzie,” said the frank 
sailor, as he bent over and kissed her cheek, which 
was pale as a snow wreath, and yet not sad as 
before. “And to find your doors all open and 
father here asleep, at one o’clock! You have 
got some queer fashions on shore since I sailed 


our poor fellows saved! all gone to the bottom 
but myself.” And the tears came into his eyes. 

“ Margaret! Lucinda! mother!” he exclaim- 
ed, as the three came trooping into Elizabeth’s 
room to see what was the confusion. What a 
scene! The poor old father roused up to ask 
for Charles, and met the eyes of the whole fami- 
ly, swimming with tears of joy. Nature could 
bear no more; and they shortened the excite- 
ment by retiring to dream again of the meeting. 

As the four young brothers grew old enough 
to enter into business, Charles, who, now that 
his father had sunk into hopeless inaction, per- 
formed a parent’s part to them, related to each 
one the story of his early temptation and its 
result. How strange it seemed to them, who, 
from their early childhood, had heard the praises 
of their brother’s integrity from every lip ! 

Mr. Palmer, in dying, bequeathed to Eliza- 
beth a handsome legacy, in memory, he said, of 
a great good which she had unconsciously done 
for him ; the interpretation of which was this: 
after that memorable night, he took measures to 
ascertain the exact resources and needs of every 
person in his employ, and to place them as far 
beyond temptation as his means allowed him to 
do. This, he said to Elizabeth, that he owed to 
her for suggesting to him how much a rich man 
can do, by standing between the poor and their 
temptations. He might have added, how much 
a true and noble woman may influence the hus- 
band she loves. If ever man truly felt this, it 
was Charles Emerton. Through life, he regard- 
ed his wife with a reverential tenderness, which 
touched her to the very soul; and in death he 
blessed her as his preserver and angel. 


A DEAD SHOT. 

A good story is told of U-—, of 
indefatigable and successful sportsman, “ Re 
shot” at an g in the game kind, but partic- 
ularly “fine lined” on wild geese, whose heads 
were sure to suffer m just back of the eye,” if 
within range of his rifle. Not many seasons 
since, our hero, with an fun-lo 


bit. 


report ; 
ack Don’t 

was enough? U-—— had shot the handle 
off a corn pies , “jest back of the eye !”— 


away in the May Bird. Ah, Charlie, not one of | St. Louis 
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were wending their way homeward, when, in the 
evening twilight, the waggish companion discov- 
ered the neck of a wild goose peering through a 

ring fence. 
noise,” said “and wait a 
ve him jest back of the eye—you can 
your life on that.” 
Stepping back a pace, and bringing the old 
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Tue London season was at its gayest height, 
when the fashionable world was set in commo- 
tion by the return of a spoiled favorite, who had 
long been an absentee. Harry Chichester, Mar- 
quis of Tremorne, had at an early age succeeded 
to his father’s title and estates, and being hand- 
some, witty and gallant, became a decided pet 
of the ladies, while his influential position, 
wealth, and good nature, disposed all men to 
speak well of him. He had by nature generous 
impulses, and no mean share of genius; but as 
some writer has aptly said, “genius undevel- 
oped is no more genius than a handful of acorns 
is a forest of oaks.” 

The germ of excellence in Tremorne had 
been suffered to become choked up with the 
weeds of flattery, neglect, and mental indolence, 
so that at the age of twenty-eight he was content 
to glide through life in a manner more befitting 
a Sybarite, than a man accountable for the right 
use of an amount of power, and the welfare of 
” @ tenantry, unsurpassed by but few in the king- 
dom. Occasionally a glimmering of this fact 
had obtraded itself on his mind; but resolutions 
to reform made in a vague, irresolute manner, 
are seldom executed, so although he had re- 
turned to England determined to assume his 
long-neglected duties, the flattering reception 
which he met, and the persuasions of a gay club 
to which he had formerly belonged, in a short 
time obliterated the half-fledged good intentions, 
and he was once more known as the arbiter of 
fashion and leader of ton. 

The season had been an unusually brilliant 
one, graced as it was by the return of one of its 
chief ornaments, and celebrated by the “‘ coming 
out” of a large number of beauties and ‘heir- 
esses ; but the acknowledged star amid the gal- 
axy of fair ones, wasthe Lady Adelaide Lenox, 
only daughter of the Earl of Stanhope, who, 
having been presented the year before, was not 
so much of a novice in the court circles, and 
took precedence as the reigning belle par excel- 
lence. 

It is not very strange, therefore, that the two 
notabilities of the season should meet, begin by 
piquing each other, proceed by becoming jealous, 
and end by falling deeply in love, according to 
the most approved style on such occasions. 
Such being the case, it cannot be wondered at, 
if the noble earl and countess, at the breaking 
up of the parliamentary session, should invite 
Tremorne to visit them at their country seat, in 
company with a numerous party assembled to 


continue city amusements and commence coun- 
try sports at the same time. 

If the Lady Adelaide had appeared regal 
amid a crowd, here, in the home of which she 
was the sole daughter, her queenlike beauty and 
intellectual attainments shone with redoubled 
lustre. Surrounded by numberless mementoes 
of the antiquity and grandeur of her family, 
from the wide domains of unrivalled loveliness 
to the splendid mansion, with its portrait gal- 
leries hung with pictured and illustrious ances- 
tors, Lady Adelaide seemed in the only place 
where she properly belonged, and a fit represen- 
tative of the grace, dignity and pride of past 
generations. Three weeks had not elapsed, 
therefore, when Tremorne applied to the earl for 
his fair daughter; and a hearty consent being 
given, the lady in question bestowed her hand 
on the favored suitor with the air of a princess. 
So great had been the manceuvering for the fiance 
and fiancee, that had either chosen any one else 
for a partner, a general lamentation would have 
ensued on the disparity of the pair; but so com- 
pletely matched were the young couple in every 
point, that even the malcontents were forced to 
admit that they were made for each other, and 
in this universal fiat the parties themselves most 
fully concurred. 

As the time for the wedding approached, the 
most extensive preparations were being made; 
all the journals were full of the usual hackneyed 
and mysterious headings :—" Projected marriage 
in high life. From the late whispers in the court 
circles, we learn that the most noble Marquis of 
T—m— is about to lead to the altar the beauti- 
ful, high-born, and most accomplished Lady 
A—l—a—d—e L—n—x, the much admired 
reigning belle of last season,” ete., ete. The 
bevy of bridesmaids was engaged, the most ani- 
mated consultations were held in solemn con- 
clave concerning the bridal trousseau, the family 
jewels had been placed at Starr & Mortimer’s by 
Tremorne, to be reset for the occasion, and even 
her majesty, the queen, had condescended to ex- 
press her approbation of the intended marriage, . 
so that nothing was wanting to fill up the mea- 
sure of pomp and pride. Amid this accumula- 
tion of glory the wedding morn was ushered in 
—aJune day, perfect as those of Eden before 
the fali—and in all the splendor of point d'alen- 
con, diamonds, orange blossoms, and flower- 
scattered paths, Lady Adelaide entered the mar 
ried state. 

The ceremony was performed in the ancient 
church, founded by a Stanhope of remote mem- 
ory, by no less than two dignitaries, supported 
by a suitable number of assistants. According 
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to the usual custom, the bride was pronounced 
never to have looked so interesting in her life, 
and the invariable compliments were paid to the 
young couple at the conclusion of the service ; 
then the brilliant throng returned to the castle, 
amid the ringing of bells and rejoicing of the 
tenantry, to partake of a sumptuous dejeuner, 
after which came the farewells, and entering the 
elegant new travelling carriage, accompanied by 
her devoted spouse and tiny white greyhound, 
with the valet and lady’s maid in the rumble, 
Lady Adelaide Chichester, Marchioness of Tre- 
morne, bade adieu to her old home for a year’s 
absence in Europe. 

Immediately on the return of the happy cou- 
ple, they proceeded to the ancestral seat of the 
Tremornes, and soon after the hearts of both 
families were gladdened by the birth ofa son and 
heir. The little Arthur, though a very delicate 
babe, lived and thrived, as it seemed, on his 
mother’s devoted love, for the child had awoke 
some hidden spring in her nature, so that al- 
though as distant and regal towards all others as 
ever, her whole affections were centred in the 
boy, with an exception in favor of her husband 
only. When Arthur had attained to the age of 
five years, by the death of the Earl of Stan- 
hope’s only son, he became heir to both the Tre- 
morne and Stanhope estates, and as such his 
father surveyed him with increased pride and 
careful watchfulness. But Lady Adelaide, who 
had been fondly attached to her brother, felt the 

_ blew very deeply, and at last, to divert her mel- 
ancholy, a residence abroad was proposed, to 
which she passively assented. Thinking that 
she should be relieved of every care, Tremorne 
would have entrusted Arthur to his grand- 
parents, but the physician decided that anxiety 
for his welfare, if separated, would undo all the 
good effects of a change, and that he would di- 
vert his mother’s mind more than any other per- 
son. Lady Adelaide was an ardent admirer of 
nature, and the beautiful scenes through which 
she passed insensibly raised the tone of her spir- 
its, although for a long time she felt any sensa- 
tion of delight to be an improper infringement 
on her sorrow. But at the expiration of a year, 
her former serenity of mind returned. They 
had recently hired a chateau on the banks of a 
beautifal river in the south of France, and as 
Tremorne was frequently away for several days 
ata time, Lady Chichester amused herself by 
rambling about in the secluded neighborhood of 
her residence, sometimes accompanied by Arthur, 
and frequently on horseback. 

One delicious afternoon, Lady Adelaide set 

out unattended to explore the ruins of a beauti- 
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ful monastery at some distance. The gentle 
breeze and exhilarating exercise had brought a 
glow to her usually pallid cheek, and with the 
enthusiasm of girlhood she sprang from her 
horse, and entered the low, crumbling archway. 
The ruin was quite extensive, and from a high 
parapet she was admiring the landscape around, 
when a faint groan caused her to start with mo- 
mentary alarm ; but reflecting that she had little 
to fear from a person in distress, and that it was 
her duty to assist the sufferer, she followed in 
the direction from whence the sound proceeded. 
At the foot of a staircase lay a young woman, 
evidently in pain, while several large stones that 
had just fallen from the dilapidated wall, and a 
rent in her dress, indicated the cause. 

Hastily raising her up, Lady Chichester in-| 
quired in French what had happened to her; 
but in the purest of English the stranger replied 
that she could converse in the last-named lan- 
guage quite readily, and stated that in clamber- 
ing up to a turret to obtain a better prospect, 
her foothold had given way, precipitating her 
to the foot of the staircase, and a large stone 
had fallen on to her ankle, which was too much~ 
injured to permit her to stand; and although 
she resided but a little distance from the place, 
as none of the household knew whither she had 
gone, she had feared she might be obliged to re- 
main there all night. Lady Adelaide offered to 
inform her friends of her situation, and receiv- 
ing the necessary direction, started off. 

A few moments brought her in sight of an 
extremely picturesque chateau, in the ancient 
French style, so far from the highway and so en- 
closed by thickly wooded slopes, that not even 
the roof was visible; and being accessible only 
by a by-way, Lady Adelaide ceased to wonder 
that she had never seen it in her rides. Several 
minutes elapsed from the time she rang the large 
bell before it awoke any signs of life, and then a 
gray-headed old man opened the gate with a look 
of blank surprise at seeing a stranger—at least 
so his companion interpreted. Hurriedly re- 
lating the accident that had befallen the lady, she 
requested him to follow her to the ruins, and 
rode speedily back. When the domestic arrived 
with a carriage, the sufferer was so exhausted 
that Lady Chichester decided to accompany 
her home; and seeing the only inmates of the 
house consisted of the old man and a middle- 
aged woman, she concluded that the lady was a 
young widow, who preferred not to break up her 
establishment, and had retreated to this charming 
solitude instead. After seeing her to her cham- 
ber, Lady Adelaide departed with the unsolicited 
promise to call again, for an inexplicable inter- 


est had been aroused concerning the fair stran- 
ger—so great, indeed, as to make the proud mar- 
chioness resolve to unbend to solicit an ac- 
quaintance, if needful. On her return home, 
some indefinable feeling prevented her from men- 
tioning this incident to Tremorne, who had just 
arrived from the neighboring city full of plans 
for a pleasure party to come off the next week. 

“ And we are to land here, to partake of a 
collation ; so pray give orders for a grand affair 
and look your very best, as I intend it shall be 
confessed that madame la marquise bears off the 
palm for beauty,” the light-hearted noble added, 
with a gaze of admiration at his wife, now in 
the full and radiant beauty of twenty-five. 

Throughout the remainder of the evening, 
Lady Adelaide was somewhat abstracted; and 
when Tremorne inquired the cause, she replied 
that her long ride that afternoon had given her 
a slight headache, and with an affectionate re- 
proof and isjunction to be more careful, the mat- 
ter was dismissed from his mind. 

The next day, true to her promise, Lady Ade- 
laide rode over to the chateau, and on being ad- 
mitted to the lady’s apartment, was received 
with much cordiality. Pleased to find the inva- 
lid better, she conversed for some time with her, 
and was charmed with the fine mind and culti- 
vated intellect of her hostess. Suddenly she 
exclaimed : 

“ How very stupid Iam! Here we have been 
speaking together for nearly an hour, and do 
not know each other’s name. I fear we should 
lose caste among the exclusives, if it were 
known that we spoke without an introduction 
—so pray let us perform the ceremony at once.” 

“You may call me Mary, if you do not ob- 
ject to so much appearance of familiarity.” 
And the stranger raised her beautiful blue eyes 
to her visitor’s face with a smile like sunshine. 

“ Certainly not—and my name is Adelaide,” 
replied the latter, catching the spirit of the mat- 
ter. ‘Now we have accomplished all that could 
reasonably be expected of us, and may converse 
freely.” 

Lady Chichester was delighted with her new 
acquaintance. There was a gentle sadness in 
her manner which awoke one’s interest, and a 
graceful simplicity, evidently the gift of nature, 
which many a fine lady would have vainly en- 
deavored to acquire. That she was English 
was evident, and her guest would have to know 
her family name; but seeing that no allusion 
to relatives or home was made in her entertain- 
ing account of a tourshe had made a few years 
ago, no attempt was made to lead her to a sub- 
ject which she seemed to avoid. 
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From this time, scarcely a day passed that they 
did not see each other, and two months slipped 
rapidly away, when one morning Lady Chiches- 
ter rode over to the chateau to inform her friend 
of her intended departure for Paris, where she 
was to spend a few weeks previous to re- 
turning home. 

“ As we shall of course wish to correspond, 
let us exchange addresses, my dear,” said the 
marchioness. ‘Here is mine ;” and she handed 
a card to her companion. 

But scarcely had she glanced at it, when a 
fearful change passed over her countenance, and 
rising, she attempted to speak; but her pale, 
trembling lips refused to utter any sound. Much 
alarmed, Lady Adelaide was ‘about to inquire 
the cause of this agitation, when she exclaimed : 

“Lady Chichester! O, no—no, it cannot be. 
Tell me,” she continued, in agonized accents, 
laying her hand on her friend’s arm and gazing 
into her face as if her life itself was involved in 
the answer, “are you truly the Marchioness of 
Tremorne ?”’ 

“Most certainly,” was the astonished reply. 
“Tt is six years since I became the wife of 
Henry Chichester.” 

“ Heaven help us both!” exclaimed the lady ; 
and she sank fainting into a chair. 

Trembling with vague terror, Lady Adelaide 
attempted to restore her to consciousness. Ina 
few minutes the lips quivered, and then a flush 
of crimson overspread her face; still she re- 
mained with her eyes closed, and motionless. 

“O speak and tell me the meaning of this,” 
said the marchioness. “It must be some terri- 
ble thing to cause such emotion.” 

The large blue eyes opened, and fastened 
themselves on the questioner with an expression 
she never forgot, so sad and despairing; but 
she feebly replied : 

“To-morrow you shall know all.” 

“T cannot endure this suspense until then.” 

“*T am too weak now to speak, and this is a 
subject that will require all my strength. Come 
again in the morning, and I will tell you. Pre- 
pare yourself for the worst, for I fear your ut- 
most fortitude must sink under the blow.” 

Bending over the sufferer, Lady Adelaide at- 
tempted to kiss her forehead in token of sympa- 
thy, but hastily preventing her, she said : 

“ Not now—wait till you hear all. Alas, you 
will not then caress the destroyer of your 
happiness!” 

In a very different mood from that in which 
she had set forth that morning, did Lady Chi- 
chester retrace her steps homeward. A gloom 
pervaded her spirits, and she dreaded the revela- 
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tions of the morrow. Little Arthur noticed her 
abstraction, and endeavored by his pretty child- 
ish prattle to bring a smile to her face; but it 
‘was in vain, and his mother for the first time 
felt his presence oppressive. 

On the following morning she was with her 
friend at a very early hour, and was astonished 
to see the change that had already taken place. 
A weary and sleepless night had evidently been 
passed by both; but while Lady Adelaide was 
sustained by a painful excitement that flushed 
her cheeks, and fired her dark eyes, her compan- 
ion was deadly pale, and a fearful despair that 
pervaded her countenance gave an unnatural 
calmness to her voice and manner. As her nar- 
ration was at intervals interrupted by emotion 
on the part of her hearer, who would doubtless 
have been rendered insensible had she not been 
gradually prepared for the terrible tidings, we 


In a wild little seaport town in England dwelt 
Mary Edwards, the only child of the village inn- 
keeper. Her beauty, amiability and motherless 
state rendered her the idol of her father, who had 
given her the best education within his reach, 
and had always indulged her even beyond her 
wishes ; for, as he frequently said, Mary was 
born a lady, and she should be brought up to 
feel no change when she stepped into the place 
she was fitted for. So, although his neighbors 
remonstrated, Mary was reared as delicately and 
dressed as finely as befitted her intended future ; 
but while all condemned this treatment, the sub- 
ject of it was idolized by every one, and many 
said it was impossible to spoil the sweet nature 
of the young girl. The May-day morning be- 
fore her sixteenth birthday Mary was chosen 
queen by her companions, and they were cele- 
brating this event on the village green, when in 
the midst 6: a merry dance a handsome young 
traveller reined in his horse, to gaze at the pretty 
scene. Some moments elapsed before he was 
perceived, and when Mary became conscious of 
the admiring regards of the stranger, she affected 
not to see him, but from time to time cast shy 
glances through her clustering golden curls, till 
finding him quite aware of her movements, with 
rosy cheeks and downcast blue eyes she broke 
from her partner, and ran away with a light 
laugh, though secretly vexed ; while smiling at 
her pretty petulance the stranger quietly pursued 
his way fo the inn, and entering his name as Mr. 
Chichester, took lodgings for several weeks, his 
servant following in a few hours with his 
baggage. 
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The first sight that met the young gentle- 
man’s eye the next morning, on looking from 
his chamber window that opened on to the gar- 
den, was the roguish beauty who had called forth 
his admiration the day previous. She was gath- 
ering a variety of flowers, occasionally staking a 
plant or removing a withered leaf, and in a sub- 
dued voice, singing gaily to herself meanwhile. 
So much lovelier did she appear on nearer in- 
spection, that Chichester congratulated himself 
on the prospect of several weeks’ companion- 
ship, for he never doubted that any advances on 
his part would be gladly met by the young rustic, 
belle of the village though she was. Hastily 
completing his toilet, therefore, he sauntered into 
the garden, and soon encountered her in one of 
the walks. With his most elegant bow, which 
he thought could not fail to make an impression 
on her simplicity, he was about to commence a 
conversation by a casual remark; bat having 
seen him approach, Mary was on her guard, and 
angry with herself for her evident embarrass- 
ment of yesterday, resolved to show the Lon- 
doner that she was not to be confused or patron- 
ized, but looked up to with as much deference 
as any fine city lady. And accordingly before 
he could utter one word of his intended ad- 
dress, she had returned his salutation by one 
equally elegant, but infinitely more haughty ; 
and with a half-mischievous, half-quizzing smile 
on her beautiful lips, swept gracefully past him, 
up the hill steps, and vanished through the open 
door. 

“The tables turned, and the victor van- 
quished !” exclaimed Chichester, in mute amaze 
at such a display of high breeding where he had 
least expected it. ‘‘ Fairly beaten with my own 
weapons ! And how saucily the gipsey sailed by 
me with that exasperating expression! Can it 
be that it is some young lady, and not a little 
peasant? No, of course it can’t, for Redford 
told me last night that the pretty May queen I 
admired so much was my landlord’s daughter. 
But where did she get that thorough-bred air, I 
wonder ?” 

Notwithstanding the coolness of his first re- 
ception, Chichester persevered in making the 
acquaintance—pique inducing him to exert every 
power of pleasing. Mary, who was secretly 
disposed to admire him from the first, was not 
proof against such delicate flattery, and by de- 
grees returned to the artless simplicity which 
was as bewitching as natural. Chichester was 
impetuous, ardent, and too apt to lose sight of 
consequences. Thus far in life his youth and 
generous disposition had been made an excuse 
for any peccadilloes, but he now meditated an 
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‘act too rash for a mind not influenced by the 
blind god to imagine. His affection for Mary 
Edwards had steadily increased, until at the end 
of three weeks he determined to make her his 
wife, feeling that without her, the future would 
be devoid of a gentle stimulus to usefulness 
which he so greatly needed. The wrath of his 
father and family, when this step should come to 
their knowledge, did indeed nearly appal him, 
but trusting to the love that had always par- 
doned him, he hoped to vanquish all difficulty in 
the end. 

Jonathan Edwards had noticed the intimacy 
growing up between the young people, and mis- 
trusting that Mr. Chichester had a better claim 
to some higher title, determined to put a period 
to the friendship, for his experienced eye at once 
saw that if Chichester’s intentions honor- 
able, as he did not doubt they were, there was a 
disparity much too great between their stations 
to result in anything but misery. This he told 
his daughter, and added that she must instantly 
discourage her lover, or he should take the mat- 
ter in hand himself. Although gentle, as was 
his invariable manner towards his. darling child, 
there was also a firmness in his tones which she 
well knew sprang from a corresponding strength 
of character ; and from this resolution, so openly 
expressed, Mary felt there was no appeal. Ac- 
cordingly, when Chichester met her that even- 
ing, as she was walking in a solitary woodpath, 
and noticing the traces of recent weeping, in- 
sisted on learning the cause, she confessed the 
whole of the interview with her father, and how 
unhappy the prospect of parting from him had 
made her. This of course was drawn from her 
by degrees, and when Chichester at length sug- 
gested an immediate flight and union, Mary was 
scarcely startled, for she too had been too much 
petted to dream of the possibility of not being 
forgiven, especially as her lover had been quite a 
favorite with her father from the commencement 
of their acquaintance, And not realizing the 
extent of the step she was about to take, she 
consented to accompany him on the next night, 
entirely assured by the conviction that after a 
few months, at farthest, her fond parent would 
receive her to his heart again—indeed she much 
doubted if she would be absent from it at all! 

The fatal step was taken! But when Mary 
learned the rank of her husband, her consterna- 
tion was great. The utmost she had thought 
was that he might possibly be the younger son 
of alord; but to be Lady Chichester, with a 
marguisate in prospect, made even her young 
head giddy, but with fear rather than happiness. 
As for the father, of whose forgiveness she was 


so sure, the shock of her flight, and discovery of 
her lover’s rank, which forbade the supposition 
or hope of a marriage, produced insanity, and in 
one of his paroxysms he committed suicide. 
Chichester realizing the extent of his impru- 
dence, kept the marriage a profound secret from 
his friends, and with his bride retired to the 
beautiful chateau already mentioned, Here, for 
a space of two years, with occasional necessary 
absences on the part of Chichester, the young 
couple lived very happily. 

At the end of this time, Tremorne was obliged 
to return to England on account of his father’s 
dangerous illness. It terminated fatally; and 
now in possession of an estate and title of which 
nothing could rob him, there seemed no reason 
why the marriage should not be acknowledged, 
and when Mary read the announcement of Chi- 
chester’s succession, she prepared herself to re- 
turn to England at any time. But Tremorne 
was several years older than when in a fit of 
boyish enthusiasm, and contempt of the “ world’s 
dread laugh,’’ he had wedded the village beauty, 
Experience had taught him the full value of 
himself and his position, and rather fickle by na- 
ture, his ardent devotion to his gentle bride was 
considerably diminished. Secret reproaches on - 
his past folly filled his mind, till by degrees he 
came to the conclusion that as Mary had every 
comfort and luxury in her present abode, there 
was no reason why she should not remain there, 
content as heretofore. If Mary had been the 
mother of a son, parental pride would no doubt 
have placed the wife in her proper sphere; but 
unfortunately she was childless, and the affections 
of her fickle husband being gone, she possessed 
no farther hold upon him. 

Slowly did this conviction force its way to her 
heart, and when she could no longer strive 
against the dreary proofs, her grief was silent 
but fearful. She recalled her filial disobedience, 
and shuddered to perceive the justice of her 
punishment. As time wore on, and her youth- 
ful mind (kept more childish by having been 
treated as a plaything) matured rapidly through 
sorrow and the excellent discipline of self-reli- 
ance, she judged his character aright, and saw 
both their faults in the true light. With a wo- 
man’s nature, she felt herself deeply wronged ; 
but indignation, and afterwards contempt for the 
cowardice that prevented an acknowledgment of 
an humbly-born wife, usurped the love that had 
hitherto filled her heart. When arrived at this 
state of indifference, Mary no longer was so un- 
happy as formerly, and turned to her books and 
music for companionship. Finding a quiet, 
cheerfulness in solitude, well employed, she 
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ceased to care for any communication with the 
outer world, and her own inclination, as well as 
her husband’s, made her desire to keep their con- 
nection a secret, for the fartherance of which she 
dropped his name, and resumed that of her 
family. 

Thus, secluded from all society, receiving in- 
telligence from Tremorne only at long intervals, 
and seeing no English papers, Mary was than- 
derstruck at the sudden discovery of his guilt. 
So horrible, indeed, was the revelation, that her 
first impulse was to bury the past in her own 
bosom ; but principle forbade this course, for by 
remaining silent, she became the abettor of crime, 
however innocently committed by Lady Ade- 
laide. And though she trembled to destroy the 
earthly happiness of two unsuspecting victims, 
the mother and child, and grew terrified at the 
thoughts of the storm which once roused might 
and must produce the most disastrous effects, 
her conscience would permit no compromise, 
and the sense of duty alone moved her to en- 
dure the interview with resolute calmness. 

As she concluded this sad story, she gazed 
anxiously at Lady Adelaide, fearing a suspen- 
sion of consciousness. But she mistook her na- 
* ture. Unnaturally subdued, with a countenance 
and features sharpened by a deathly pallor, and 
dilated eyes, dry and tearless, that seemed fas- 
tened on vacancy, she said in tones so altered 
that her companion’s heart ached : 

‘It is possible there may be a misunderstand- 
ing. May there not be two persons of the same 
name?” But even as she spoke, hope died 
within her, for there was but one Marquis of 
Tremorne in the peerage, as she well knew. 

“Do not deceive yourself, dear lady,” replied 
her friend, as she took her hand. ‘ There can be 
no mistake in the person, or the legality of my 
marriage.” And she took from a writing-desk a 
certificate and bundle of letters, together with a 
fine miniature of Chichester. 

As Lady Adelaide mechanically examined 
these convincing proofs, a groan burst from her 
lips, and clasping her hands, she feebly moaned : 
“O, that I were dead !” 

Mary could not comfort her! In this mon- 
strous and unnatural case, the usual consola- 
tions for every species of grief were worse than 
useless, heartless mockeries, and each longed to 
terminate an interview so intensely painful. Af- 
ter a few moments’ silence, Lady Adelaide rose 
from the couch where she had been kneeling, 
and with alarm, Mary noticed that a brilliant 
flush and carmine glow had succeeded to the va- 
cant gaze and ashen cheeks of an hour previous; 
but assuring her that it would all pass away very 
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soon, Lady Adelaide requested the privilege of 
retaining one of Chichester’s letters, which Mary 
assented to, wondering why she wished it, and 
bidding her farewell with apparent composure, 
left the chateau, dashing madly homeward 
through the noontide heat, of which she was 
ntterly unconscious. 

During the long, silent hours of night, a light 
burned dimly in Lady Adelaide’s chamber, while 
to and fro, like a wan spectre, the unhappy wo- 
man slowly moved with clasped hands, unflinch- 
ingly gazing at her position from all points, and 
in each view she saw nothing but ruin and de- 
spair closing the vista. Her devoted love for 
Chichester was turned to horror; and when the 
thought of Arthur presented itself, she was par- 
alyzed with excess of anguish for a moment. 
That begutiful boy, the idol of his relatives, the 
heir of both families, the princely representative 
of generations, ay of chivalrous and illustrious 
ancestors, to whom was opened 86 glorious a ca- 
reer, hopes, prospects, even existence, blasted in 
one short day! © horror! How would his sen- 
sitive nature survive the knowledge of his shame ¢ 
And could she endure the torture of the world’s 
rude stare and ruder scorn? Better a thousand 
times were death! But death seldom comes to 
those who desire it the most, and Lady Adelaide 
was young, healthy, and strong to suffer. 

She could not summon courage to speak of 
her newly-acquired knowledge, and the morrow 
dawned hopeless and desolate. The great change 
in her appearance could not but strike Chichester 
with dismay, but having been absent for several 
days, he did not know how sudden the alteration 
had been, and declared that he saw very plainly 
she was bored to death in that stupid place mop- 
ing alone all the time. In vain she assured him 
such was not the case ; he insisted that she should 
prepare to go to Paris immediately and mingle 
in the highest society that befitted his wife! A 
convulsive shadder passed over her as she re- 
flected how little claim she had to that title, but 
fancying she was nervous and low-spirited, he 
took no notice of her agitation. In another week 
she was far away from the scenes amid which the 
misery of a life-time had been compressed. 

The arrival of the Marquis and beautiful Mar- 
chioness of Tremorne created much stir in fash- 
ionable circles at Paris, for noone gave such 
magnificent entertainments as they, and the Juno- 
like charms of the lady threw all competitors into 
the shade. Some of the more envious remarked 
that they did not believe the noble pair lived 
happily together, for the lady had always a heart- 
broken expression when at rest, and her transi- 


tions from frigid dignity to wild laughter and gay 
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badinage were much too sudden to be natural. 
But the crowd of fashionable butterflies continued 
to dine and sup at the luxurious table of the 
marquis, declaring they saw nothing amiss—all 
a myth; the Lady Adelaide was a splendid wo- 
man, and Lord Chichester the best-natured fel- 
low in the world. 

Three weeks thus passed, and Lady Adelaide’s 
birthday was approaching. Tremorne, deter- 
mined to eclipse all former displays on this oc- 
casion, had announced his intentions of throwing 
wide his doors, and no expense or labor was 
spared to make his hotel a fairy palace. The 
evening came and gay throngs along with it. 
Lady Adelaide had never appeared so brilliant 
before, and as the queen of the night all eyes 
were constantly upon her; many envied the for- 
tunate possessor of such a gem, while Tremorne 
thought he had never realized the extent of her 
wonderful wit and beauty until now. When the 
guests had dispersed, with the exception of two 
or three gentlemen, Chichester’s particular friends, 
Lady Adelaide retired to her apartment; as she 
entered the room, the full length reflection of her 
figure in a mirror caught her notice; pausing, 
she looked steadily at it, a bitter smile crossing 
her face, and exclaimed : 

“Thave kept my resolve. I said that one 
month should pass ere I committed any rash 
deed, and through four weeks of inexpressible 
anguish have I lived, striving in vain to gather 
courage to publish my shame, and I now know 
that courageous as I am called, Iam a coward, 
and cannot brave the finger of contempt and 
scorn. Poor human nature can bear no more 
than I have already endured, and for my intend- 
ed sin be the author of my misery answerable !” 

In a short time Chichester’s friends departed, 
and he sought Lady Adelaide to compliment her 
on the part she had played that evening, but on 
entering her boudoir it was tenantless, and her 
maid had not seen her since the first part of the 
night. Thinking she might be in the nursery, 
as was her custom before retiring, he went 
thither, but its only occupant was the rosy Arthur 
smiling in his tranquil sleep. He was about to 
leave the room, when a note on a stand caught 
his eye; it was addressed to himself, and with 
astonishment he recognized Lady Adelaide’s 
handwriting ; hastily tearing it open he glanced 
at its contents—his last letter to Mary, and the 
fearful words in pencil on it, “I know all— 
Adelaide.” 

An icy chillness struck through every limb, 
and his brain fairly reeled as the consequences of 
the fact implied in this sentence rushed full upon 
him. The disgraceful notoriety, the awful dis- 
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pleasure of Lady Adelaide’s family, and the 
banishment from all society, when his injured and 
outraged victim should have published her wrongs 
to the world, completely overwhelmed him. She 
had doubtless fled, and must be overtaken before 
the fatal words were spoken that could not be re- 
called, and nearly beside himself, he rushed from 
the hotel with but one idea—to prevent her taking 
passage for England alone. 

Through the deserted streets with the hush of 
night upon them, the figure of a woman wrapped 
in a dark mantle sped swiftly along. Occasion- 
ally the chill breeze blew aside her cloak, and the 
luminous glitter of diamonds flashed upon the 
sight. Soon her rapid steps brought her to one 
of the many bridges that encompass the city; 
here she paused, and leaned over the parapet. 
Was it fatigue, or a desire to watch the turbid 
waves dash up against the stone piers, that in- 
duced her to lean over and gaze into the inky 
depths? Perhaps neither—and yet one should 
have strong motive to stand in such a place at 
such a time, and dressed for a ball-room, looking 
into the water as if fascinated by some unhallow- 
ed spell. 

“ There is rest!” murmured the woman. “TI 
have tried to bear my lot, but my heart fails me, 
and surely I have heard, that he who wilfully 
takes the responsibility of forcing himself unbid- 
den into his Maker’s presence, ensures an hereafter 
of unending misery. What matter? The fiercest 
torments of the condemned can but equal the 
inward strife of the last month. It is but a choice 
of evils, and I am arrived at that pass where the 
unknown terrors appal less than the known. 
Courage, then! One step, and I am free.” 

A hurried glance at the starless sky, the distant 
city lights, the dark, massive walls of the build- 
ing that frowned down on her, and one quick 
plunge—a white robe cleaving the sullen waves, 
and this life was ended—eternity begun. Blame 
her not, for she was not accountable for the act ; 
it is true, she did not rave, nor forget the argu- 
ments of religion against the course she was 
about to take; but because there was method in 
her madness, she was none the less hopelessly 
insane. 

The next day the mysterious disappearance of 
the Marchioness Tremorne, was in every one’s 
mouth, but ere its close, a great crowd was assem- 
bled in the Morgue, gazing at the corpse of the 
once lovely woman. 


“ What is whispered in the ear shall be spoken 
on the house-tops.’’ Men’s relations often change 
from friendly to hostile, and then their mutual 
confidences are disclosed through @ speaking- 
trumpet. 
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A LIVE SNAKE IN A LIVE MAN, 


The San Francisco Golden Era says a gentle- 
man, whose name we did not learn, arrived in 
this city from Bird’s Hill, recently, for the pur- 
pose of procuring surgical advice in relation to 
the possibility of removing from the stomach a 
large snake, which has inhabited that locality for 
the past fifteen years. Exactly at what time the 
reptile was taken into the stomach, the sufferer 
is not aware. He first felt its presence in the 
vicinity of the kidneys many years ago; but the 

ins experienced, although sometimes acute 
and troublesome, occasioned no alarm until about 
two years since, when one day feeling quite un- 
well, he placed his hands upon his bowels and 
distinctly felt the snake crawling within him. 
Since then it has grown enormously, and has at- 
tained a le of at least fifteen inches, and a 
size around the middle of five or six inches. Its 
proportions can be prett meee A ascertained, 
as its entire shape is fearfully obvious to the 
touch. It is quite active, and possesses an insa- 
tiable appetite, judging from the amount of food 
and water consumed by the sufferer, who is con- 
tinually parched with thirst, and not unfrequent- 
ly requires from three to four gallons of fluid 
daily. Through the recommendation of an In- 
dian, he has lately found great relief from his 
incessant thirst by drinking water liberally dif- 
fased with vinegar. He has made several in- 
effectual attempts to dislodge the “‘varmint” by 
starvation and the free use of stimulants. On 
one occasion he abstained from both food and 
water for three days, in the hope of bringing the 
occupant to some sort of terms. The first day 
the snake became very uneasy, the second bois- 
terous, and the third, furious, but still the man 
held out. At the end of the third day, however, 
his snakeship commenced an attack upon the 
walls of his prison, with what appeared to be a 
tolerably full set of teeth, and the result was an 
immediate supply of food more agreeable to both 

ies. As may be supposed, the man is re- 
uced to a perfect skeleton under the extreme 
torture of mind and body preying upon him 
night and day; but he does not despair of find- 
ing a surgeon in the city sufficiently skilful to 
make an incision in the abdomen and remove it. 
This is the first that ever came under our own ob- 
servation, and we hope it may be the last, for we 
have felt “all overish”’ ever since. 


THE NEEDLE. 
The earliest record of needle-making in Eng- 
land is in the year A.D. 1545, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and it is supposed that this useful 


branch of industry was introduced by a Moor 
from Spain. The historian Stowe tells us that 
needles were sold in Cheapside, and other busy 
streets in London in the reign of Queen Mary, 
and were at that time made by a Spanish negro, 
who refused to discover the secret of his art. 
Another authority states that the art of making 
steel needles was lost at the negro’s death, but 
was afterwards revived by a German in 1566. 
Probably these facts may account for the crest 
of the needle-makers’ coat of arms being the 
head of a negro.— Bizarre. 

Would you hear a sweet and pleasing echo, 
speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 


HOW WATCHES ARE MADE. 


HOW WATCHES ARE MADE, 


The rough — of the movement, called 
blanc, is made by water power, which costs a 
sum. A number of young have 
each their parts assigned to ; others put the 
plate and wheels together, and when a 
number are ready, the master fills a couple of 
bags, and loads the back of a mule. If he has 
not enough to counterbalance the weight, he 
puts on a couple of large cheeses, and so he 
goes to the market in the 
and offers his goods to little master watch- 
makers, called escapement-makers and finishers, 
who complete the movement. 
are almost all free-ho 


shut themselves up with their families, and wo 
during the inclement season, with snow on the 
ground many feet deep, which lasts three or four 
months, and when fine weather again appears, 
the travellers buy the movements, and case them 
in silver or — A family of six children will 
keep themselves respectably forthe same expense 
as asingle workman in London. Not only do 
the children work, but the dog turns a m Ory 
and puts in motion a lathe or a pair of bellows. 
At Geneva, where everything is dearer than in 
the mountains, the labor is twenty-five per cent. 
higher. Consequently, in England, with heavy 
rent and taxes, and the dearness of the common 
necessaries, it is impossible to compete with 
Swiss manufacturers.—Baltimore Sun. 


HAIR TURNED BLACK. 

Two of our lady friends were reading, the 
other day, Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon.” We 
intended to say that one lady was pretending to 
read it aloud to the other lady. No woman has 
ever been, now is, or ever will Py Pan nnd 
listening without ipterrupting. » at 
when the reader read the 
passage— 


& sip, 
As men’s have grown a fears—” 
the listener interposed as follows : 

“ White! How odd, to be sure! Well, I 
know nothing about men’s hair; but there is 
our friend, Mrs. G——, of Twelfth Street, the 
lady who has just been twenty-nine years old for 
the last fifteen years—her husband died, you 
know, last winter, at which misfortune her grief 
was 80 intense, that her hair turned completely 
black within twenty-four hours after the occur- 
rence of that sad event.”— Courier. 


WONDERS OF THE AGE. 


The rapidity with which books are now manu- 
factured is almest incredible. A complete copy 
of one of Bulwer’s novels, published in E 
in three volumes, and re-produced in New York 
in one, was swept through the press in fifty 
hours, and offered for sale, smoking hot, in the 
streets. The fabulous edifice proposed by a 
Yankee from Vermont no longer seems an im- 
possibility. ‘ Build the establishment according 
to my plan,” said he; “ drive a sheep in at one 
end, and he shall immediately come out at the 
other four-quarters of a lamb, a felt hat, a leather 
apron, and a quarto Bible.” — Tribune 


plots of land attached to their houses, which they 
cultivate in the summer, and in the winter | 
{ 
i} 


PRAYER, 
Ex-audi rector une. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Guardian angel, from the realms divine— 
List, O list unto this prayer of mine; 

It’s for one, for whom with love I pray, 

That forever round her path thou’lt stay. 
That when she, by woe her head doth bow— 
And life’s gloom is gathered on her brow, 
When the world unfeeling pass her by, 

And glances, they are cold from every eye— 
When she has doubts, and journeys on in fears, 
Be thou near to wipe away her tears. 


In all life’s wanderings may she there find rest 
For trials on thy bosom, 0 thou spirit blest— 
May thou be by her, though still thou be unseen, 


That she may turn to thee, and there may comfort glean. 


Let her not drain life’s dregs—that bitter cup— 
But with a kiss raise her from those harsh trials up; 
Plant the rose, and from it take the thorns, 

The rough way smooth, may it for her be worn— 
For this I ask, that all like it may be— 

For this I pray—O grant in love my plea. 


Be thou, O Spirit, ever be thou there, 
To guide her footsteps by thy heavenly care; 
That she may reach that land of pure delight, 
When this has vanished from her earthly sight; 
When death has brought its work unto a close, 
And she sleeps silent in her last repose ; 
When the cold grave has opened for her here, 
And friends and mourners weep beside her bier— 
Crown her with beauty fresh—no more to pass away, 
Like that the spirit held within the form of clay. 


THE OVERSEER. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


One of our friends, Mr. Remond, on visiting 
the coal mines of Cornwall, noticed a young 
overseer named Williams, whose quick intelli- 
gence and correct language struck him. Mr. 
Watson, the director of the mine to whom he 
mentioned him, said: “ He is a young man who 
has always done his duty.” 

One morning, as he was on his way to the 
house of a neighboring gentleman who had in- 
vited him to join a fox-hunt, Mr. Remond per- 
ceived Williams seated at the door of a pretty 
cottage, which seemed to be his dwelling. The 
young overseer rose at his approach and saluted 
him with dignified politeness. Mr. Remond 
stopped and commenced a conversation with 
him. 

After having asked him several questions 
about the labors in the mine, the quality of the 
coal, its abundance, the modes of extraction, 
etc., he asked him if he was a native of this 
country. 


THE OVERSEER. 


“ Pardon me, sir,” replied Williams; “I am 
from the country of Wales.” 

“ A poor and noble country,” observed Mr. 
Remond. 

“Noble, I confess,” replied Williams; “ for 
our schoolmaster has often related to us acts of 
courage and devotion performed by our ances- 
tors in defence of their liberty; and as for pov- 
erty, I know it by experience.” 

“ You have then been poor ?” 

“ And I can say that poverty is a kind though 
hard mistress, sir; but for her I should not now 
have been overseer in the mine of Mr. Watson.” 

“ How so?” 

“ It isa long story, sir.” 

Will you not relate it?” asked Mr. Remond, 
smniling. 

Williams excused himself, asserting that there 
was nothing in the narrative which could inter- 
est a stranger; nevertheless, at the urgent re- 
quest of Mr. Remond, he consented. He of- 
fered him a seat and commenced : 

“ There were four orphans of us, without any 
other resource except the wages of our eldest 
brother John, who served in the king’s ships ; 
he sent them to us regularly, and it was enough 
to pay the board of my two young sisters and 
little Richard. As for me, I was already seven 
years old, and I kept flocks on the hill. ow 

“Everything was therefore going on well, 
and the old woman with whom my brother and 
sisters boarded went every month to the city to 
receive the money sent by John. But one day 
—I remember it as if it were yesterday—I was 
descending the hill and making a whistle of el- 
der for little Richard, when I saw her returning 
with an agitated air. 

“What is the matter, Mother Kitty? ex- 
claimed I. 

“*O, it is you,’ said she, as she perceived 
me; ‘well, what am I to do for my sixteen 
shillings and sixpence 

“*How!’ exclaimed I; ‘have you not re- 
ceived the money from John *” 

“*John!’ repeated the old woman; ‘he has 
fallen from the mast-head—the unfortunate boy !’ 
¢ And is he hurt 

“* He is dead’ 

“TI am not sure that I comprehended per- 
fectly at first all that is comprised in this word 
—he is dead ; but it seemed to me that I received 
an inward blow. I sat down mechanically on 
the road without speaking, and like an idiot. 
“Yes, dead!’ repeated the old woman; 
‘and I have lost my sixteen shillings and six- 


pence. Ah, you may well weep, boy—you may 
well weep !” 


“But I did not weep; I repeated to myself, 
in a low tone: ‘John is dead! John is dead!’ 
without understanding it. I scarcely remem- 
bered having seen my eldest brother; I knew 
him only by the good he had done us, So he 
was for me less a good man than a good genius, 
In all difficult cases,in connection with all re- 
mote hopes, I was accustomed to say, ‘if John 
wills!’ as one says, ‘if it is the will of God!’ 
John was for me a protecting and beneficent 
power to which I had not given a body, so that 
I could not associate his memory with the idea 
of death. 

** Meanwhile, after having remained for some 
time seated on the road, I rose slowly and di- 
rected my steps towards the cottage of old Kitty. 
As I approached the door, [heard little Richard 
crying, and the harsh voice of the old woman, 
saying: ‘Youhave already eaten more bread 
than I have been paid for!’ 

“ At this moment, I crossed the threshold, and 
saw my two sisters standing in the most obscure 
corner with Richard sitting at their feet. Instead 
of the porringer of soup, which usually com- 
posed their repast, each held in her hand a piece 
of dry and brown bread baked for Mother Kitty’s 
chickens. At this sight, I burst into tears. I 
had just began to comprehend the signification 
of the words, ‘John is dead!’ 

“The following days enlightened me still 
more. Old Kitty diminished, at each repast, 
for my brother and sisters, the allowance of 
brown bread. At last she came one day to the 
house of the farmer where I served, and said in 
my presence : 

**T have resolved not to keep these children 
any longer.’ 

“T started at this assertion. 

“* And what do you intend to do with them, 
Mother Kitty?’ asked I. 

**¢ Make them do what I should soon have to, 
beg !’ replied she. 

* « Ah,’ exclaimed I, ‘you will not have the 
heart to send away the poor children whom you 
have brought up, and who have hitherto looked 
upon you as their mother!’ 

“* Then find a way to feed four mouths with 
what is only sufficient for one,’ replied the old 
woman. ‘I would rather abandon the orphans 
to the charity of all, than see them suffer. Ne- 
cessity renders me hard, and I feel that I should 
hate them if I kept them longer.’ 

“TIT did not reply, for I could think of no rea- 

"soning which would affect Mother Kitty. 0, if 

I had but strength like my brother John! Bat 
unfortunately, I had hitherto been able to earn 
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“While I was thus sadly reflecting, the con- 
versation between Dickson and his old neighbor 
had continued. 

“ «Tf we lived near the coal mines,’ said the 
latter, ‘the oldest of the little ones might work 
in them.’ 

“<Tt is a sad life!’ observed the farmer, 
shaking his head. 
“*«T know it, but it pays well, and what she 
could earn would almost suffice to feed the other 
one and little Richard.’ 

“I was struck as with a ray of light. 

«But there are coal mines eight miles from 
here!’ exclaimed I. ‘I can work there, and 
give you most of my wages, if you will keep the 
three children.’ 

“* You do not know what it is to work under 
ground,’ interrupted Dickson. 

“*No,’ replied I; ‘but since others content 
themselves to live there, I will do so, for the 
love of my sisters and of Richard.’ 

“The old woman became thoughtful, and 
added, at the expiration of a moment: 

“*There will still be three little ones to be 
supported by the labor of one.’ 

“But Dickson replied that if I would go to 
the coal-mines, my eldest sister should take my 
place, so that Mother Kitty should have but two 
boarders. It was settled; and the very next 
day I set out for the mines, after having first em- 
braced my brother and sisters. 

“ Dickson was right, sir, in saying thag I did 
not know what it was to labor under ground. At 
the first instant, when I felt the basket in which 
I was seated descend into the pit, and saw the 
sun disappear, it seemed as if I was entering a 
tomb. But it was different when I arrived at the 
gallery where the people were at work. I per- 
ceived there a swarm of men, naked to the waist 
and entirely black. Some were on their knees, 
others crouching, many extended on their backs, 
and all working in silence by the light of the 
lamps. There were also among them children 
occupied in rolling cars on the rails, or opening 
and shutting the doors of the galleries whenever 
a barrow went out. I was destined to the latter 
employment. 

‘Twas stationed at the extremity of a niche 
hollowed out in one of the sides of the gallery, 
and a cord placed in my hands, by means of 
which the door was to be opened and shut. 
This labor was not at all fatiguing; but my iso- 
lation, the forced silence which was its conse- 
quence, especially the darkness, filled my mind 
with sadness. Imagine, sir, a young boy accus- 
tomed to live among flowery heath and moor, 


only my clothes and two pairs of shoes a year! 


to see the sun rise and set in the fields, to ran 


wherever his feet could carry him, suddenly 

condemned to immobility, to darkness, and to 

the burning atmosphere of these subterranean 
regions. During the two first days I attempted 
to oppose my will to my sensations; but at the 
end of that time, my will yielded. I gave way 
to discouragement ; I wept sometimes for whole 
hours, ceasing only when I had no more tears to 
shed. Nevertheless I resolved to persist. I said 
to myself: 

“* Your brother John died laboring for these 
little ones; work like him, even though you 
should die also. It is your duty!’ 

“ By means of repeating these words, I recov- 
ered courage; then fearing lest my depression 
should return, I did as timid children do who 
draw the quilt over their eyes that they may not 
see—I ceased to look around me. I tried not to 
think, and at last pulled my rope mechanically 
without knowing what I did. 

“ This lasted some months; but at the end of 
this time, I perceived that my mind seemed en- 
tirely asleep, and that I could not rouse it when 
I attempted to do so. Iheard one of the over- 
seers say one day, as he passed me: 

«That boy is becoming an idiot.’ 

“This word frightened me. If I should be- 
come an idiot, how could I support my sisters and 
my young brother? What should I be good for, 
and what master would employ me? I resolved 
to shake off my stupidity and to arouse my 
mental faculties. The difficulty was to find an 
occupation which would interest me without re- 
viving my sadness. I began by counting the 
barrows, laden with coal, which passed me. Af- 
ter having counted the number passing in an 
hour, I attempted to calculate how many would 
pass in a day, in a month, in a year, Then I 
remembered that there were days of rest, and I 
subtracted them ; I multiplied the number I had 
made by that of the galleries whence an equal 
quantity of coal was taken, divided the total 
into three parts, and thus learned the revenue of 
each of the owners of the mine. This problem 
modified in a thousand ways, daily renewed, 
accustomed me to perform in my head all the 
customary arithmetical operations. 

-“ Then I grew weary of arithmetic, and began 
to think of something else. I had a Bible in 
which I had been taught to read when very 
small. I began to learn it by heart during my 
hours of rest, and, when I returned to my niche, 
repeated the passages I had learned ; I attempted 
to explain their meaning to myself. 

“Teven amused myself by tracing letters in 
the air with my finger, which made the men 
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thus, sir, that I learned to express myself more 
correctly, and that I acquired some knowledge 


* About this time some of the places for chil- 
dren became vacant, and I was employed in the 
galleries. The labor there was more difficult, 
but better paid ; and one was at least not con- 
demned to inaction. I continued to observe and 
to reflect, interrogating the oldest miners on 
what I saw, and attempting to retain the infor- 
mation which they had acquired by experience. 
These lessons were especially given me during 
our hours for repast, or in the morning on our 
way to our work; for we left the mine every 
day and night to return to our families or board- 
ing houses, and in the morning must return to 
the mine before sunrise. I had been thus three 
years without perceiving the sun, and without 
seeing the fields which I crossed daily ; only on 
my way to the mine in the morning, along the 
wheat fields, I sometimes gathered a few flowers, 
which I carried with me under ground, to remind 
me that there were above still daylight, air and 
flowers. Iam almost ashamed to relate to you 
these trifles, sir, but you will soon see why. 

“We took at mid-day a repast, at which all 
labor was suspended, and for which the children 
were accustomed to assemble at the bottom of 
the place of descent, where there was a little 
daylight, and whence one could see a piece of 
the sky, scarcely as large as one’s hand, but blue 
and transparent. 

“One day when I was there with the rest, I 
proposed toa little girl, called Jenny, to come 
and see a passage which had been opened that 
morning, and which, it was said, led to a new 
vein. She followed me, and we entered, creep- 


_ ing into the passage, which was already twenty 


feet deep. Arrived at the end, I raised the lamp 
which I had brought to see the direction of the 
passage, and was beginning to repeat to Jenny 
the explanations which the overseer had given 
me, when suddenly a heavy crash was heard at a 
few steps. Jenny turned, with an exclamation 
of terror; almost at the same instant the roof 
fell behind us, and we were buried beneath the 
crumbling earth. 

“I cannot tell you, sir, how long I remained 
as if stunned ; but when I returned to myself, I 
was seated at the end of the passage in profound 
darkness, but uninjured. I extended my hands 
to find Jenny—she lay at my feet without mo-. 
tion. I called her, for I dared not stir; she re- 
plied by a groan. The poor child had scarcely 
tecovered her senses. At last she appeared to 


who passed with the barrows laugh. It was 


hear ; I felt her riee, and she asked where we were. 


of grammar and orthography, which I after- 

wards sought to perfect. 


“* Baried in the mine,” I replied. 

“ She raised herself up as if she remembered 
all, and uttered acry. I felt my own courage 
about to forsake me ; but I said to myself that it 
would be disgraceful to let Jenny see my weak- 
ness, since it was my duty to encourage her. I 
began therefore to console her as well as I could, 
assuring her that we should soon receive assist- 
ance from the miners. 

“ Nevertheless, hours passed away without pro- 
ducing any change in our situation. Twenty 
times I heard blows of the pickaxe, indicating 
that they were opening a passage in our direc- 
tion, and twenty times recognized my mistake. 
At last I calculated that night had come, and 
that the miners must have gone home. It was 
impossible that they should not have perceived 
the falling in of the mine, but no one had seen 
us enter there, and it might be many days before 
they would resume their labor of digging in that 
spot. This idea took away all my remaining 
foree. I thought of the brave John, who died 
as I was about to die; of my sisters, of little 
Richard, and my tears flowed ; only I wept soft- 
ly, not to afflict Jenny. 

“Night passed, day came, and nothing ap- 
peared. I began to feel the need of food; I 
sought for the bit of bread which I had not fin- 
ished the night before, and was about to eat it, 
when Jenny, who had for some time been silent, 
said, in a faint voice : 

“*T am hungry.’ 

“T thought that she was younger and weaker 
than I, and gave her the bread which remained. 
But hours rolled away, and air began to fail us. 
Jenny began to talk as if feverish. Sometimes 
she wept and called for help ; at other times she 
laughed and sung: her songs and laughter trou- 
bled me more than her tears. Meanwhile, I 
sought to turn her mind to joyful ideas, She 
thought herself in the country gathering ears of 
wheat and braiding straw, as she had formerly 
done. I had given her a bouquet of dried mint, 
which I had found in my pocket, and she said 
constantly : 

you tmnéll the beontifel perfume whieh 
comes from yonder? It is the border of thyme 
which Mother Potter has planted near her hives.’ 

“But I ask your pardon, sir, for pausing so 
long on these details. When we have been ex- 
posed to a great danger, all the memories con- 
nected with it are precious, and we end by 
thinking they must interest others equally. 

“As I had feared, our accident was not sus- 
pected until the third day; they then began to 
remove the rubbish cautiously, and drew us from | 


our tomb almost dying. The air and the atten- 


tions bestowed upon us recalled us to life. Mr. 
Watson then visited by chance the mines of 
Wales. He wished to see Jenny and I, and the 
former related to him our story. He appeared 
satisfied with my conduct, proposed to me to 
accompany him and became my patron. Thanks 
to him, sir, I have been able to support my sis- 
ters and little Richard, become overseer, and 
marry Jenny, who has always remembered the 
bit of bread and the bunch of dried mint.” 

Mr. Remond had listened to the story of Wil- 
liams with much interest ; when it was finished, 
he pressed his hand. 

“I thank you for your recital,” said he; “ it 
is at once an instruction and example. You 
have proved by your conduct that there is no 
position so desperate that one may not be extri- 
cated from it by courage and patience, and with 
the help of God.” 


4 » 


BE GENTLEMEN AT HOME. 


There are few families, we imagine, anywhere, 
in which love is not abused as furnishing the li- 
cense for impoliteness. A husband, father, or 
brother, will speak harsh words to those he loves 
best, and those who love him best, simply be- 
cause the security of love and family pride 
keeps him from getting his head broken. It is 
a shame that a man will speak more impolitely, 
at times, to his wife or sister, than he would to 
any other female, except a low and vicious one. 
It is thus that the honest affections of a man’s 
nature prove to be a weaker protection to a wo- 
man in the family circle, than the restraints of 
society, and that A woman usually is indebted 
for the kindest politeness of life, to those not be- 
longing to her own household. ae = 
not so to be. The man who, because it 
be resented, inflicts his spleen and bad aan 
upon those of his hearth-stone, is a small cow- 


ard, anda very mean man. Kind words are 
circulatin iums between true gentlemen and 
ladies at , and no polish exhibited in so- 
ciety can atone for the harsh language and dis- 


tful treatment too often indulged in be- 
tween those bound er by God’s ahs ties 


of blood, and the still more sacred bonds of 
conjugal love.—Life Illustrated. 
NEVER. 
Never remind _ of , or 
of the relatives w isgraced them. 


Never leave a letter ee and use the 
stamp which was enclosed to you to “ reply with,” 
on a letter to your own sweetheart. 

Never phat wey a lady, witha cigar in 

your mouth, or smoke in anybody’s company 
Tithont apologizing for the same. 

Never wear a finer coat than the merchant you 
= - is or the tailor whom you have not 

rthe making. 
lore wound wantonly the sensitive nature 
of a constitutional invalid; or by eran and 


sarcasm send a blush to the tem 
merit.— *s Magazine. 
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MOTHER, HOME, HEAVEN. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


wee 


“The first is where trae love we meet 
On earth,.the first words we repeat, 
A Mother's name; 
In infancy she stands a test— 
Of manhood’s age that friend the best, 
And still the seme. 


Who could forget a mother’s care? 
Which in her heart is ever there, 
For us we know; 
Friends may depart when wealth takes wing— 
But a mother’s love is a holy thing 
Of earth below. 


Home, it is next our own “ sweet home,”— 
Tow dvar the word to those who roam 
On foreign shore; 
Home, where the wanderer may find rest— 
Home, here on earth the spot that’s blest, 
Home, home once more. 


And Heaven, thou with mansions bright, 

That turos the darkness of the night 
Into an endless day; 

May all regain thee as their share, 

And Mother, Home, in thee be there, 
When earth has passed away. 


THE PROPHECY. 


BY WARREN G. RAYMOND. 

Iw the town of Singleton on the western bor- 
ders of ——shire, stood, at the time the events 
transpired which I am about to describe, an old 
brick mansion, with stone facings around the 
windows and doors, and with balustrades and 
urns of the same material on the roof. In front 
was the court surrounded by magnificent elms, 
where a rookery had existed for centuries, whose 
inhabitants, daring many successive generations 
had annoyed grooms and gardeners, and afford- 
ed amusement for the various races of children 
who had grown up in the mansion. I am a gar- 
rulous old man, and fear I must often ask the 
reader's indulgence, during the course of my 
narrative, but I cannot refrain from here pleasing 
myself with the recollection of those gloriously 
bright mornings, when E would be out upon the 
lawn, while the whole housebold, save the gar- 
deners, were still asleep ; when the lilacs in fall 
blossom were bending under their rich clusters 
of blue flowers, when the shrubberies glistened 
like gold with laburnums, and the roses threw up 
their snowy foam into the air, as Cowper has it. 
Every plant and shrub glistened with dew, the 
robins and thrushes echoing to each other, and 
all hailing the glorious sun, as be rolled up the 
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The back of the house was, however, the most 
pleasant to me, There was the garden with its 
wilderness of walks, hedges arbors, summer- 
houses, vines, triellages, fountains and canals. 
In the exquisitely cut basins, disported rare wa- 
ter-fowl with little, webbed, scarlet feet and 
downy breasts, and carp, too, with scales of glit- 
tering gold, came up the edges of the marble 
founts to receive their food from the fairest pair 
of hands that ever fed a pet. A high wall sur- 
rounded the court and garden, ornamented with 
urns and stone facings like the house, and on 
each side of the entrance gate, were cut in white 
freestone, two frowning leopards, the crest of the 
family who had occupied the demesne for many 


ages. 

This, to me, delightful old place belonged at 
the time when I was so well acquainted with it, 
to Sir John Crawford, who inhabited it with his 
only daughter, the lovely Miss Anne Crawford. 
Miss Crawford was unlike an English lady. Sir 
John had espoused her mother at Valencia, and 
she inherited from her many of the physical and 
mental peculiarities of the Spanish women. 
There was a tint of olive in the pure pink and 
white, which is the characteristic of English 
beauties, but her skin was as smooth and polish- 
ed as the finest marble, and her figure had a 
grace and waviness which I find it impossible to 
describe. Her feet and hands were so exquisite- 
ly modelled as to seem scarcely natural. I once 
saw those beautiful feet bare, glistening throngh 
the transparent water of one of the canals into 
which she had entered with her usual promptness, 
to rescue from an unpleasant confinement in tke 
crevice of a rock, one of her favorite golden 
carp. I thought then that I had never seen 
a work of marble which surpassed the ex- 
quisite symmetry of those lovely feet. She al- 
ways dressed with great taste, as I thought, 
richly but not gaadily, and braided her hair in a 
style unlike that of the other ladies who occasion- 
ally came to the mansion, but in a manner very 
becoming and charming. 

Miss Crawford was all gayety and spirits, 
good-humored, but wild and wanton, as you 
might expect, from having at an early age been 
deprived of maternal instraction and solicitude. 
She cared little what other people thought, and 
did everything she chose in her own way. With 
all her sprightliness, however, she never wounded 
a living creature, and during the long period that 
I knew her, I never heard a harsh or unkind ex- 
pression. Some called her a coquette, I think 
wrongfully, though. She smiled and laughed 
with all the young gentlemen equally, it is true, 


steaming thy. 


but I attribute this to the natural exuberance of. 
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her spirits, and the warmth of her feelings. To 
this last trait, the love which she lavished upon 
the old knight, her father, bore ample testimony. 
And Sir John in return adored her ; he lavished 


upon her everything which abundant wealth 


could procure, and his unbounded affection sug- 


gest. She played with his fancies, smiled him 
out of his anger, coaxed him into her ways, and 
in short, made him do everything she wished. 

In return she poured upon him the fall riches of 
a daughter’s affection. 

I am glad I qualified the last sentence, for 
though Sir John had the full share of -her filial 
love, certainly, Harry Mowbray, a young captain 
in the navy, had since Miss Crawford’s eighteenth 
year, engrossed all the rest. He was an immense 
favorite with old Sir John, a man after his own 
heart; brave, sensible, generous, and what was 
of more importance to Anne, handsome to a 
fault. He possessed the frank and off-hand 
manner peculiar to his profession; not that he 
was not in every sense a gentleman. He was a 
peer with the most scrupulous and refined, and 
in the rather elaborate elegance of his costume, 
excelled the most fastidious coxcomb of the 
Guards, while he did not by it conceal a heart of 
the most honest simplicity and manly sentiments. 
Previously to entering the service, and from that 
time until his acquaintance with Miss Crawford, 
his life had been embittered by a morbid remem- 
brance which I must briefly detail, as upon it de- 
pend the occurrences I am about to narrate. 

As Harry Mowbray was returning home on 
the morning after his graduation at Eton, he 
was met, on a retiréd road near his father’s 
house, by a man of tall proportions and singular 
mien, who accosted him with a demand for 
money, with which young Mowbray instantly 
complied. Scarcely had he done so, when the 
stranger seized him by the throat, apparently for 
the purpose of strangulation. Harry was young 
and athletic, and after a fearfal struggle, succeed- 
ed in overpowering his assailant. As soon as 
he had done so, the man appeared quiet and 
harmless as a child, and demanding young 
Mowbray’s hand, studied its lines for a few min- 
utes with intense interest. He then said, ina 
tone of painful and appalling solemnity : 

“Young man, the crime of ‘murder will 
stain your brow ere you count your twenty-fourth 
birthday ; and at the midnight hour of that fear- 
ful day, death will take you with the bloom upon 
your cheek, and the worms will feed daintily 
upon you !” 

The fantastic being who uttered this terrible 
prophecy, proved afterwards to be a madman, 
but so fearful was its impression upon Harry, 


and 80 awfully had the whole occurrence in- 
fluenced his feelings, that his father was com- 
pelled to have him abandon his liberal studies? 
and procured him @ berth in the navy, trusting ° 
that the curs hie 
son’s monomatia. 

I once heard Mowbray narrat® the 
circumstance as above described it, to 
Sir John Crawford, without exhibiting any evi- 
dence of the sensation with which he had been 
once affected by it. The impression originally 
felt by the stranger’s prediction, appeared entire- 
ly effaced. And well it might have been; a 
smiling, laughing, coaxing, rallying, bewitching 
creature like Miss Crawford, would have willed 
the gloom out of the most morbid hypochondriac. 
I am not sure whether at this time he had told 
the story to Anne. It has always been my im- 
pression that he had. He did subsequently, as 
the sequel will show. 

Ionce imagined that Miss Crawford was at first, 
what is called deeply in love with Captain Mow- 
bray. She was certainly gratified by the devo- 
tion of so noble a heart, and consented with sat- 
isfaction to an engagement which was to intro- 
duce her to the realities of life and society, under 
such flattering auspices. When she was engag- 
ed to be married, there were no nervous head- 
aches, no romantic depressions of spirits, none 
of that silly nonsense liable to attach to young 
ladies educated in comparative seclusion as she 
had been. She never supposed that the devoted- 
ness of Harry could preserve her from her due 
share of the trials of life. She expected much 
happiness in his society, but ecstacies were never 
contemplated. 

The captain was entirely less reasonable. His 
attachment was that of a sincere and true heart, 
enhanced by that peculiar sentiment of admir- 
ation and respect, with which a seaman always 
looks upon an elegant, refined and beautiful wo- 
man. He would have exhausted his life-blood, 
if necessary, to supply her with luxaries, and 
would have met danger or death to shield her 
from the slightest insult or pain. His was a 
tenderness like that Shakspeare has depicted in 
Hamlet, which would not allow the winds of 
heaven to visit too rudely its idol. His passion 
interfered sometimes with the natural grace and 
elegance of his manner, and gave an awkward- 
ness to his expression and gestures. These indica- 
tions of the sincerity of his love occasionally pro- 
voked Miss Crawford to exercise her spirit of 
raillery in a way which I could see sometimes 
hurt the young officer’s feelings. But she never 
rallied him in the presence of Sir John, who lov- 
ed him almost as well as he did herself, and if he 
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had detected any of these little acts ‘of tyranny, I 
am sure she would have had reason o siibil 
dear a6 she wag to him,» 

Well, they. were, a ae ever 
knew, with all their follies.and peccadilloes ;, the 
engagement became public, settlements were in 
preparation, and the bridal day was set, 

At this time, by. Sir John’s desire, Mr, Walter. 


bost, an intimate friend of Harry, came down. 


to Singleton to,spend afew weeks, Ho was 


man entirely. uglike his friend in,every particular, 


Tall, pale, with an air of languor, a reflective and 
melancholy brow, and a resolute expression 
aboyt the mouth, he somehow appeared from 
the, first 6. east, a shade over the unbounded 
gayety and spirits of the household. He was al- 
ways characterized by an air of unaffected repose, 
almost amounting to indifference, a trait which I 
thought was displayed most signally on his in- 
troduction to Miss Crawford, . He did not exhibit 
by a motion or expression, the slightest appreci- 


ation of her surpassing charms on this occasion, , 


although she lavished on him a most bewitching 
smile, which I had thought no one could with- 
stand,. overheard conversation between 


Harry and, his friend, on the, morning after the. 


arrival of the latter, 


“Nay, Harry,” sald, Debost,..““ do not require ) 


me to be infatuated, too. It is surely enough 
for one_man, to be deprived of his reason. But 
I can pity your infatuation, She is, indeed, a 
most attractive woman, which I must admit fur- 
nishes the only excuse a man could find for being 
beside himself, Only don’t require me to partic- 
ipate in your strange emotions, or be draggled 
out of my wits by her allurements. ‘You have 
emptied the cup yourself, and I assure you there 


is no poison for your friend. But don’t, be, an», 


gry; I haye no, intention of mentorizing. I 
could only wish you were not so much in love!” 


Harry’s brow at first darkened, but he answer-. 


ed in a. saddened tone : 

“ Perhaps it is folly, but then she is an angel, 
and to adore her without reason or limit, seems 
to me the most reasonable thing in the world !’” 

“ Something, should subdue me. the 


ephemeral attractions of form and feature. But, 


I may be, judging her too harshly. When one 
spends, his 
his few evenings with the fashionable and giddy 


creatures, of society, who come so, far sh 


mit, to be sptisfied 

“But can you gee, a d tha, faultless 
figure ?” pursued. Captain. owbray, aniently, 
“or a blemish in that lovely face? And when 
you become acquainted with the attractions of 


| emee,since his arrival. 


days in poring over books, and passes . 
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her heart, I am sure you will be satisfied,” 

“ Nous verrons,”’ said Walter, smiling, “Bat 
here comes. Youn divinity !” and he immediately 
relapsed into the seriousness and taciturnity 
which he had assumed in Miss 

I was vexed this treatment. ‘But Me, De- 
bost had unfortunately 
women, He thought them shallow, yolatile 
capricious, , He believed, them, all coqnettes 
heart, delighting in trifiing with the hest affections 
of mankind, and exulting in heartless conquests. 
He had.seen. much of the world, though sedentary 
in his pursuits, and. had taken, his ideas of 
the sex from what he had seen in, the arene, 
haunta/of fashion and dissipation... 

Miss Crawford was aceompanied by. Sir _, 
who was about to pass her to Captain Mowbray for 
eseort, But Harry’s air,as he offered his. arm, 
was too humble, It provoked her, 

“No, no! I’m free yet. Don’t let as antici- 
pate, Captain Mowbray. You lords of creation 
can’tappreciate as we can, the few hours of lib- 
erty vouchsafed to us.” - 

Harry was annoyed, and his fiend looked 


very angry.; 

“ How do you like eee Mr, Debost ?” 
asked Anne, with the admirable tact she had in 
relieving any embarrassment which her way- 
wardness caused, 

“Ttis very well. Did you arrange it?” 

“Ono, the gardener!” ; 

is not. your, garden then 

“ Yes,, mine. exclusively, I, flutter about it, 
as idle, and useless as a butterfly; and some. 
think ag ornamental,” glancing at Harry. “ But. 
why.do you look so cross? I know you don’t 
like . me, but you ought to. keep brightened 


‘up; on such a glorious morning. as. this is, at 


least 
‘T was thinking that there, was, ne necessity. 
for you,to appropriate the, gardener’s taste, to 
enhance your already multifarions attractions!” _ 
“Mr. Debost, let me inform you that I think 
that a very ill-tempered speeeh,’, said Miss 
Cant now leaning .on Mowbray’s proffered 


his manner. Sir John, looked surprised, also, 


of and there. wea bus We 
the ideals obtained from 


all returned to the house,; 

From that, day Miss Crawford and Mr. Debost 
seemed to avoid each other’s society. The former, 
indeed was quite occupied in preparations for the 
approaching nuptials, while the latter was ab- 
sorbed in books, or occupied in long walks, in 
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which he seemed to take great delight. Anne | 
knew that he disliked her, and from his reserve, | 


stood somewhat in awe of him, while he took no 
pains to inquire into her character, or conquer 
the absurd prejudice which he had imbibed at first 
seeing her. Occasionally he conversed with 
Harry about her, usually with more respect for 
his friend’s feelings than at’ first, but still with 
the original feeling of disapprobation. Mow- 
bray used every means to reconcile them, and I 

indeed, to his ill-advised attempts, was at- 
tributable, the in asperity which made 
this visit of Walter’s so memorable, and brought 
about the crisis I am about to narrate. 

' One morning, Debost was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room, as usual poring over a book, when 
Anne burst into the room exclaiming : 

“Most certainly I shall go. I would not 
miss the party for anything !” 

’ Walter laid down his book, and looked up in 
amazement. She was to be married in a week. 
~He knew she must have been quarrelling with 
the captain, to talk of attending a public enter- 
tainment, on the very eve of her bridal. 

“ And I suppose you too, sir, will present ob- 
jections to my going. But TI assure you at the 
outset, Iam resolved !” 

“I must say, Miss Crawford, that I think this 
the maddest scheme that your very volatile 
genius has yet devised !” 

He did not see Harry, who had not entered, 
but waited for her in the hall, or he would not 
have said this. 

“Tam obliged for the compliment conveyed 
in your language, but I came here for my shawl, 
and not to listen to a criticism upon my conduct, 
which I have no intention of shaping to meet the 
wishes of Mr. Walter Debost |” 


“Jf, in the weakness and folly of his infataa-" 
tion, Captain Mowbray has suffered himself to 


lose all influence over you, I shall, at least, in- 
terfere to save his self-respect, and preserve his 
honor, which his insanity seems to be making 
him lose sight of! You cannot with propriety, 
with decency, attend this party, 
not!” 

“T can, and shall !” 

“ Miss Crawford, you are playing a dishonor- 
able game. You are trifling with the feelings of 
an honest, but woefully deladed man. You are 
making a fool and a slave of—” 

“ Stop, sir!” thundered Harry, springing into 
the room and laying a heavy hand on Walter's 
shoulder. “I can conceive of nothing meaner 


than to accept the hospitality of a generous” 


family, insult its members, and vilify the friend 
who introduced you to it!” 


Debost cast the hand from his shoulder, and 
flashed fire from his eyes. Mowbray could not 
have made a more exasperating speech. 

“T will not stop! Iscorn your imputations, 
and repeat that you are a pitiable—” 

“ Say it not, sir, in this presence !” said Harry, 


‘quivering with passion, which seemed more in- 


tense from the forced calmness’ 
“ Forbear for the present ; we will resume this 
interview in future !”” 

Anne had sunk down upon the floor, I raised 
her with the assistance of aeervant, and bore her 
to her chamber. 

During the day a challenge’ passed between 
them. In the ‘afternoon, Walter’s luggage was 
driven off to town, and he took lodgings in the 
neighborhood until the next morning, when the 
meeting was to take place. Miss Crawford was 
confined during the day to her room, and knew 
nothing of all these proceedings. __ 

In the evening I was summoned ‘to Captain 
Mowhbray’s room. I had been expecting it, and 
knew too well what his communication would be. 
But I was not expecting the scene which I wit- 
nessed as I entered. Harry was leaning over 
the bed, his head buried in his hands, the picture 
of utter desperation. His coat was off, and the 
excess of mental pain had given his features a 
haggard cast terrible to look at. His first words 
were: “Guy,to-morrow is my twenty-fourth birthday!” 

I remembered the prophecy, and durst not 
trust myself to intrude upon his agony with 
words. I could offer him no comfort; commis- 
eration would have been mockery. 

“ Guy!” continued he, with appalling earnest- 
ness. “To-morrow morning I shall kill him, if 
I fire, and to-morrow at midnight I shall die. I 
said, if I fire; but I must fire. I am as positive 
that no act of volition on my part could prevent 
it, as that yonder moon will never cast 
shadow again after to-morrow at midnight. God 
knows I would not kill him if I could help it, but 
though I have for a time lost sight of it, that 
stranger’s prophecy is as infallible and inflexible 
as the decrees of fate! I know it!” 

I thought it would be futile to attempt to com- 
bat this horrible superstition at the present, 80 I 
heard him throagh. 

“Do not afflict Miss Crawford with these par- 
ticulars until to-morrow. I should be doubly 
miserable with the reflection that she was wretch- 
ed. I shall leave here to-mortow morning at 
five. After that happens, I shall return to town 
for the rest of the day. I wish you particularly to 
refrain from mentioning these details, for Sir 
John would be sure to follow me, and I wish to 
be alone!” 
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“ And your luggage ?” I suggested. 

« Ah, ah teplied he,in a paroxysm 
“T shall, alas, never require it more. To-mor- 
row the seal is placed upon my lips, the death- 
damp upon my cheek, and the worm feeds dainti- 
ly upon me. ‘Thus says that awful prediction. 
Comfort Anne in this, to her, great affliction. 
Tell her that Y shall dio with Ker name upon my 
lips, and her image upon my heart, Now go!” 

The superstition nurtured in his youth, and 
matured in his manhood, so suddenly re-awaken- 
ed'on the very eve of its fearful fulfilment, had 
struck through his frame, and paralyzed every 
faculty of his soul. He was a man of fine sense, 
and though he could not bring his reason to ad- 
mit, I saw he could not bring his mind to feel 
the absurdity of a prophecy, of which no human 
creature could have divine asstitance, because 
such divine communications have long ceased to 
be made. It was a mental calenture, presenting 
to his mind, what his reason detected to be a fig- 
ment, but which his morbid apprehension sub- 
stantiated into reality. Hé knew that he was 
weak and superstitious, but hé could not control 
himself. 
TI slept little that night. At four o’clock I 
rosé, and went quietly to Captain Mowbray’s 
room. It was vacant. I heard a carriage rat- 
tling through the court, and out into the high- 
way. As quick as possible, I had a groom 
mounted, with directions to follow the carriage, 
and bring me instant information where it stop- 
ped. Inext directed'a female servant to call 
Miss Crawford, and request her to favor me 
with an immediate interview in the drawing- 
room. She appeared in ten minutes, pale and 
tearful, but transcendently lovely. 

“ Miss Crawford, Captain Mowbray is on the 
eve ofa duel, in which I have every reason to 
believe he will stain ‘his hands with blood. I 
think it is in your power to prevent such a 
catastrophe.” 

“* Heaven grant it may be! Name any sacri- 
fice, any éxertion! 0, how readily I will yield 
to it!” 

“Then, will you have the goodness to procure 
your cloak and bonnet? We shall haye to 
make a short journey, this damp morning, and I 
will tell you my plan as we ride.” 


“The groom I had despatched returned in 


twenty minutes with the information that the car- 
riage had stopped and the patty alighted at a 
spot about two miles distant, called Maylawn. 
Five minutes more, and we were on the road. 
Anne, pale, trembling, agitated, her features 
every moment representing a thousand agonizing 
emotions ; but amid all, so beautiful and #0 an- 
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gelic did she seem to me, on this errand of love, 
that I could have worshipped her. 

I saw through the coach window the prepara- 
tions for the duel, as we approached the spot. 
We were not an instant too early. The principals 
were already taking their positions, and, as we 
drew up, Mr. Welburne, the gentleman. who act- 
ed as friend for Walter Debost, was raising the 
fatal handkerchief. I thought we were too late. 
My eyes were dizzy, my head swam, my frame 
shook, and had it not been for Anne, the fatal 
deed would have been consummated. Withs 
shriek she sprang out of the carriage, flew across 
the sward, and utterly regardless of the peril 
she underwent, threw herself upon Harry’s neck, 
and laid her cold cheek to his feverish face. The 
pistol which he was in the act of discharging, fell 
from his hand, his breath thickened, and shades 
of darkness gathered around his features, and he 
fell insensible into the arms of his second, Anne 
clinging to him. 

.By this time I had got out of the carriage, and . 
we all, together with a surgeon whom they had 
brought with them, were occupied for a few min- 
utes in bringing the captain to his senses, ‘This 
was no easy matter. The excess of mental an- 
guish had terminated in the complete prostrasion 
of his physical powers, 

When he was finally restored, Walter Debost 
approached him, and with a nobleness of man- 
ner and of spirit for which.I revered him, said : 
“Harry, forgive me! From my inmost soul 
I regret all I have said, to have caused this meet- 
ing. Expressions which the occurrences of this 
morning have convinced me, were as unfounded, 
as I must admit they were unmanly. Miss 
Crawford, to you, too, I must.sue for pardon. 
Forget my ill-natured observations, my bearish- 
ness, brutishness. Your action this morning 
has convinced me, that my disingenuous suspi- 
cions were unfounded, and that. your love for 
Harry is what I knew it ought to be, but what I 
feared it was not! Will you forgiveme?” ._ 

He took both of their hands, kneeling down 
upon the ground, as the captain was reclining. 

“From my heart I forgive you and am sorry 
for what I said to aggravate you,” said Harry, 
very feebly. 

“T assure you, fastidious as you ar, Mr. De- 
bost, that you may be happy if you are ever lov- 
ed like Harry Mowbray !” said Anne, recovering 
her spirits now that the danger was over, and 
blushing through the pallor of her lovely cheek, 
as she made the confession. As for me, I was 
too overjoyed at this reconciliation, to do any- 
thing very sensible, so I stepped on Anne's 


‘dress and spoiled it. 


f? 


We all returned to the mansion, a happy party. 
Tsay a happy party, bat I must make one ex- 
ception. Harry Mowbray, althongh Providence 
had unquestionably preserved him from the com- 
mission of a great crime, was still evidently un- 
der the influence of a depression “which nothing 
could enliven or abate. He talked, and tried to 
be cheerfal, bet it was to baffle the 
scrutiny of affection. He appeared calm but 

rave, and there was an occasional wildness jn 

) eye which disquieted us exceedingly. None 
of us slluded to his strangeness of manner, and 
being all under manifest restraint, the breakfast 
was finished quickly, and. we siparsted. I saw 
Harry proceed directly to his room. 

After breakfast Sir John sent forme. Ifound 
him in his apartment with Anne, her loyely face 
blistered with weeping. 

“Guy,” said the old knight, “ something preys 
on Captain Mowbray’s mind, and Anne thinks 
you can tell us what it is.” 


Pn! is his twenty-fourth birthday !” repli- 


Ah yes!” said Sir John, greatly startled. I 
saw by Anne’s manner that she knew it was ‘the 
fatal birthday. = 

He should have a physician !” said Sir Jobn. 
“ At least, he should be closely observed !”” 

“Thave already assumed that duty !” replied I. 

Anne came and put that little white pratt in 
mine. 

“Thatik you, thank you, Guy! 1 trust. ‘him 
to your honor and sagacity, implicitly 

I could have fallen on my knees and kissed the 
hem of her morhing tobe, 

Harry never léft his room until dinner-time. I 
stood sentinel in the corridor during the whole 
of that sad morning, determined not to lose the 
evidence of his presence. He walked the apart- 
ment part of the time, and seemed to be uttering 
faint moans. He came down to dinner, with his 
face flushed and his brow haggard, but his per- 
son exquisitely neat, and his dress adjnsted 
with scrupulous care.- The occasional conynl- 
sive quiver of the lip, and strong conpression of 
the eyelid, showed thafthere was a fearful agita- 
tion within him. He tried to appear undisturb- 
ed, and occasionally entered into conversation 


with Anne, who watched him during the whole |. 


meal with the most curious scrutiny. His efforts, 
however, were ptterly fruitless to conceal’ his 


emotions, and the dinner passed off like the 


breakfast, with little satisfaction to any of us, 

He. returned straight to his room, without en- 
tering the drawing-room, and I resumed my sta- 
tion inthe corridor. Five, six, and seven o "clock. 


and I was still in‘my position, listening alternate: | sword, 


ly to his groans and heavy footsteps. Every ten 
minttes Anne, or Sir John, or Walter came up 
to make inquiries. At half-past seven we al- 
ways went down to tea, and I expected then to 
see Harry emerge from his.apartment. He did 
not, however, but coftinued paging across the 
floor. The footsteps now began to grow quick, 
er and heavier, the groans louder and. more an- 
guishing. . Eight and nine passed, and at ten I 
knocked gently at the doot, I-received no an- 
swer and resumed my station, to listen to the 
monotonous, footfalls, Eleven o’clock boomed 
solemnly from the church tower, and Anne, who 
was beside me, requested me to enter his room 
and see him at all hazards. I knocked and tried 
the door. It was fast. At half-past eleven the 
footsteps had ceased entirely, and yielding to the 
repeated entreaties of Miss Crawford, a few min- 
utes afterwards I burst open the door. Harry 
was tossing on the bed in a state of uncontrollable 
anguish, His limbs were twitching conyulsively, 
* whole frame was shivering, and his mouth 

the most, agonizing moans. Within 
on his dressing table, I no- 
ticed with a shudder his razor case. This I 
conveyed to my pocket instantly and without eer- 
emoty. His first inquiry was: “Ah, Guy, 


“ A quarter.to twelve,” I answered. 

“Hal He has not yet proved himself a 
false prophet !’” sereamed he, leaping from the 
bed, and grasping blindly at the dressing-table 
where his razor case was. I threw my arms 
around him as gently as.I could, and as.I was 
then a strong man, in spite of his demoniac strug- 

les, replaced him on the bed, where I held him 

y until his exertions had completely tired 
him out,.and he lay as quiet asa lamb in my 
arms. It now. wanted only five minutes of the, 
conclusion of the day, and I continued thus firm- 
ly embracing him, without either uttering asyk 
lable, until the clock began striking twelve, . His 
eyes glared wildly, and I thought there would be 
another struggle. But no; his muscles relaxed, 
his eyelids closed, and as the clock stopped 
striking, he said, ied but earnestly, and-with 
an air of ineffable relief: ‘Thank God! Thank 
God, it is over! Guy, to. you Lowe my life!” — 

My story is closed, reader. They were mar, 
ried in the village chapel of Singleton on the next 
day week, and their lives were passed in the en- 

jJoyment of mutual love end confidence, without a 
cloud to darken their conjugal horizon. .. 
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THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


BY EVELINE MUBRAY. 


Our early days, our early days! 
O, with a gleam of light 

They burst upon our vision sad, 
All beautiful and bright! 


When care and toil, alike unknown, 
We laughed in thoughtless glee; 

And dreamed, with childish innocence, 
We ever thus should be. 


When sorrow was but chastened joy, 
And checked were all our tears, 

By pleasant looks and soothing tones, 
That bid adieu to fears. 


Not now is ours the innocence, 
The gladsomeness of youth ; 

For contact with the heartless world 
Has robbed it of its truth, 


Yet though the thought of care and toil 
With grief the spirit weighs, 

There comes the memory of the past, 
To speak of brighter days. 


Our early days, our early days! 
Their memory still is ours, 

To guide, to warn us, and to cheer, 
In all our gloomy hours. 


O, may these gleamings of the past 
Still warn us when we stray; 

Nor e’er permit the world to drive 
Our childlike trust away ! 


THE QUEEN’S PAGE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Urraca, queen of Castile, sat upon the throne, 
and around her were some of the bravest knights 
and nobles of her kingdom. There was a dark 
cloud upon the queen’s brow, and her hand trem- 
bled when she raised it from the cushion of her 
chair-arm, 

“ Sir John de Bles,” she spoke in.a quick, re- 
gretful tone, “ stand before me.”” 

The knight approached his queen and bowed 
low. He was one of the bravest of all the Chris- 
tian warriors, and the handsomest in Castile. 
And yet he was but a mere youth—not over six- 
and-twenty. He held his jewelled cap in his 
hand, and the long white ostrich feather trailed 
upon the floor. 

“ Sir John de Bles,” spoke the queen, more 
firmly now, “ thou hast been aceused of treason !” 


“Of treason!” uttered. the knight, starting. 


back in horror. 
this ad 
“I do accuse thee now,” 


“Who has dared accuse me of 
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replied the queen. 
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“T tell thee, Sir John, it grieves me to the heart 
thus to. accuse thee, but it must be done. Thou 
canst not deny the charge.” . 

“But what. is,,the charge, most gracious 

jesty ? 

“Listen, Sir John de Bles: Didst know that 
our deadly enemy, Alcassim, the accursed Moor 
of Cordova, was in our city only on night before 
last?” 

The knight started at these words, and for a 
moment he turned pale, 

“Ah, Sir Knight, you tremble,” eried the 
queen. ‘Was not the Moorish king in our own 
city on the time I have mentioned ?” 

“ He was, most noble queen,” answered the 
knight, now standing nobly up, and speaking 
frankly. 

“And was he not in thine own house, Me Foe 
de Bles ?”” 

“ He was.’ 

“Ha! you own it! Now what was he doing 
there ?” 

“TI cannot tell thee now, my queen, for I am 
under a solemn obligation not to do so. But as 
true as there is a God who sees us now, I have 
done no wrong.” 

“Done no wrong! Are your senses departed ? 
Done no wrong, Sir Knight? Did you not 
know that a price had been set upon the Moor’s 
head, and that your queen’s. own safety demand- 
ed his apprehension? Did you not know this?’ 

“T did; but I could not take him then.” 

“Out upon thee, recreant knight!’ the queen 
cried, bringing her hand down smartly upon the 
arm. of her chair. When thou didst know 
that I had strained every nerve for the Moor’s 
capture, thou didst receive him within thine own 
house, entertain him, and let him depart.” 

“I did, most gracious sovereign; but I could 
not have dene otherwise.” 

“ Hold, Sir John. .A child could prate thus— 
even so a child can plead for extenuation ; but 
it cannot avail thee. Now whatdid the Moor 
with thee?” 

“T cannot tell thee,” 

“Cannot? Then you go to your death. 
Away with him! Sir Gomez Radigo, convey 
Sir John de Bles to the prison, and within this 
present hour do you bring me word that his head 
is off! Be speedy now, for in the miss of this 
thine own shall answer!” 

“ But, most gracious. queen,” uttered an old 
noble, moving quickly. forward and kneeling, 
“may not Sir John have some further time to 
prepare himself for this? Can so noblea knight 
be guilty? Remember—he has done thee much 
service, and thou canst ill afford to spare him.” 


SSS 
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“Cease,” cried the queen. “YI know what 
Sir John de Blés has been, and his very station 
makes this present crime more black. Where 
are those whom the accursed’ Moors have killed 
Where is Philip la Reyna—the boy who was a 
child to me—about whom my deepest love was 
gathered, and in whom I found calm joy of sweet 
discourse when my brain ached with the labor of 
state? Where is he now? Ho! would ye ask 
the life of one who has held the accursed Moor in 
his grasp, and yet sent him away to curse us 


himself as well now as at any time. He has his 
tongue, and his memory. Let him speak if he 
will tell all—else let him be silent forever !” 

Sir Juan Torquedo arose and moved back ; 
and Gomez Radigo placed his hand upon Sir 
John’s arm. 

“Will you not give me until to-morrow ?” 
asked the youthful knight, turning once more 
towards his queen. 

“ Will you tell me what passed between thee 
and the Moorish king ¢”” 

“T cannot now, my queen.” 

“Then away!’ the queen cried. “If you go 
now, then the enemy may buy their way to every 
house in our city with impunity. Men shall 
not say, the queen spared one whom she loved. 
Sir Gomez, within the hour bring me the word 
I bade thee. Away!” 

With these words, Urraca arose from her chair 
and left the chamber, and amid a stillness broken 
only by the deep, painful breathing of shocked 
souls, Sir John de Bles was led away ! 

**By the One Living and Trae God!” utter- 
ed the old noble, Sir Juan Torquedo, “ the knight 
is not guilty! Treason rans not in the blood of 
the Castilian knight! I will to his house at 
once and see if this mystery may not be solved !” 

And in a few moments more Sir Juan Tor- 
quedo was in his saddle, eet oat 
his horse galloped away. * * 

Within a dimly. righted apartment of the pall 
of Burgos stood the headsman leaning upon his 
axe. He was a stout, grim-looking man, and 
even the jailor had never seen his face, which was 
always covered by a black mask. Near him 
stood Sir John de Bles; and by the side of the 
latter was Gomes Radigt. 

“O, Sir John!” murmured Radigo, “ would 
to God I could save thee! But alas! I cannot.” 

“Never mind, Sir Gomez,” returned the con- 
demned man, calmly. “I know the duty im- 
posed upon you. But I have one favor to ask. 
When the queen shall know the truth, as she 
most assuredly will, and is sorry for what she has 
done, be you sure to tell her, that ere I died I 


freely forgave her, and asked God to bless her.” 

“ Hold, Sir John,” cried Radigo, earnestly. 
“Tf the queen mast at some time know of your 
innocence, then why cannot you now explain all ?” 

“ Because I am undér an oath not to do 0.” 

“ But your life, Sir John.” 

“Ah, Radigo—what would a knightly oath he 
good for, if it must be broken to save life? But,” 
the young knight resumed, after a moment’s 
thought, “‘how did the queen know that Alcas- 
sim had been with me ?” 

“Tt was one of your own men told her.” 

“Ha! an old man?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He’s one whom I had occasion to reprimand 
for theft; and this is his revenge. But never 
mind—I die at peace with all I care for save 
my queen; and she shall yet respect my memory. 
Iam ready. Say no more.” 

Gomez Radigo took his frienfl by the hand, 
and then turned away. De Bles knelt by the 
block, and opened his collar. . 

“ Strike quickly, now,” he said to the heads- 
man ; “and be sure that you strike fairly.” 

The dark man gave an affirmative nod, and 
then the knight bowed his head. 

The axe was raised—the blow was carefully 
measured—but ere it could fall a loud, piercing 
cry broke upon the air. The axe sank down 
harmless, and the headsman turned. 

“Hold! Hold! In God’s name hold!” cried 
the voice, and ina moment more a boy rushed 
into the apartment. He caught the ponderous 
axe from the hand of the executioner and hurled 
it out at the window. 

“ Stay this bloody work!” he shouted, with 
all his power. “ Sir John shall rot die! Let 
him live an hour, and he shall hold his queen 
by the hand while she blesses God that he lives.” 

“Ay,” uttered old Juan Torquedo, who enter- 
ed at that moment, breathless and excited, 
“spare the noble knight for an hour, and he shall 
be pardoned! Sir Gomez, you have my word !” 

During this scene Sir John de Bles had started 
to his feet and caught the boy in his arms, The 
lad was not over fifteen years of age; pale and 
slim, but with large, bright eyes, and features of 
more than ordinary beauty. 

“OY he murmured, as he sank upon the 
stout knight’s bosom. “I was in time—in time ! 
But another moment would have been your last. 
Forgive me, my noble friend—forgive me.” 

“By my knighthood!” cried Radigo, “he 
shall have the time. An hour cannot bé much 
to the queen, and it may be everything to him. 
‘The hour shall be granted, even at my own peril.” 

“Then come, Sir Juan,” cried the boy. Come.” 


more? No! Away with him! He can clear 
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The queen sat in her private apartment, and 
she was weeping. She tried to hide the tears, 
bat they would trickle down between her thin 
fingers, and her maid saw it. 

“Think not of him,” the latter said. “ Why 
should you thus weep for a traitor?” 

“Silence, Inez. I weep not for the traitor, 
‘but for the boldest knight my kingdom ever own- 
ed. O,de Bles! de Bles! would to God they 
had taken half my court, so they had left thee !” 

The maid turned away, for she knew now, 
what she had long suspected, that the queen had 
loved Sir John. 

“O!” Urraca resumed, raising her clasped 
hands to heaven, “ had another housed the Moor- 
ish monarch he should have died before my very 
eyes; but I could not even spare thee, O, Sir 
John! Why did the Moor drag himself there ? 
O, why did he not seek some other house !” 

After this the queen arose and started across 
the room. She had hardly done so when a pri- 
vate door was opened, and a woman entered. 

**Ha! Isabel—it’s thou! Didst see him die?” 

“No, no, O, my mistress—I could not!” mur- 
mured the woman. “I gained access to the 
prison by means of your signet, and I looked 
through the little window upon the scene; but I 
could notstay. I saw the noble knight all ready 
for the block—and I heard him speak to Sir 
Gomez.” 

“And what said he ?” asked the queen, breath- 
lessly. 

“He said that you should at some time know 
he was not guilty. But he said to Radigo thus: 
O, I shall never forget it—he spoke so mildly 
and calmly, and with such honest fervor. Said 
he, ‘Be you sure and tell the queen that ere I 
died I freely forgave her, and asked God to bless 
her!’ Then I saw him pull open the collar from 
his neck and bosom, and I could hear no more !”” 

The queen gazed the woman in the face a few 
moments, and then bowing her head, and cover- 

ing her face with her hands, she sobbed aloud. 

' ° Thus she stood when the same private door 
opened again, and the boy, whom we have seen 
at the prison, entered. He started towards the 
queen—she saw him—and with a cry of mingled 
joy and surprise she opened her arms and caught 
him to her bosom. She loved that boy better 
than she loved anything else on earth that could 
claim such love as a mother can give a child, 
even though he was no kin of hers. 

“Philip she cried. “Philip la Reyna, thou 
hast cothe back to me!” ; 

“Ay, my noble mistress,” answered the page, 
looking up. He was her private page, and had 
been for three years. “Iam safe—safe !” 
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“ But how? When—did you come ?” 

“Listen, my mistress: Alcassim, King of 
Cordova, brought me.hither himself. He freed 
me from the hands of my captors, and said he 
would conduct me to my home if I would pledge 
my honor that he should come and go without 
harm. I gave him the pledge. He asked me if 
I knew of one in the city in whom he could trust, 
one who would die sooner than betray a confi- 
dence? I could only think of the noble knight, 
Sir John de Bles, and so I told him. Then the 
Moor brought me clear of his camp, and with 
his own life at peril conducted me to the dwell- 
ing of Sir John. The knight would have brought 
him hither a prisoner, but I told him of the 
solemn pledge I had given, and then the noble 
knight entertained the Moor, and at night blind- 
folded him and conducted him out of the city. 
Only one man else saw him, and that was one 
of Sir John’s old retainers. I made the noble 
knight swear that he would not tell of my pres- 
ence until I saw you myself; and he readily 
took the oath, sayiog "twould be a blessed sur- 
prise for his good queen.” 

During the recital of this short story a variety 
of emotions had manifested themselves upon the 
queen’s face, and as he concluded she sank back 
into a chair and groaned most agonizingly. 

“Just Heaven!” she gasped, starting once 
more to her feet, and clasping her hands. “ Sir 
John is dead! murdered! by my own hand! O, 
God! he may not yet be dead! Philip—Inez— 
Isabel—run! Start off a courier! Bid them 
stay— But why thus? He is gone ere this— 
and with a blessing for me upon his lips! O, 
God, have mercy 

“My noble mistress,” spoke the page, “he is 
not yet dead.” 

“ Not dead, Philip ?” 

“No. Sir Juan Tarquedo came to his house 
in hot haste to see ifhe could not solve the mys- 
tery which Sir John’s oath to me kept him from 
divulging. He found me—and he told me all. 
I mounted with him—and we galloped off to 
the prison. I rushed in—and the headsman was 
just raising his axe. I sprang forward with a 
frightened cry—I caught the axe and hurled it 
out at the window—and finally we made Sir 
Gomez Radigo promise that the knight should 
have another hour,” 

“An hour? And you are direct from there ?” 

“Then he is saved! Run! Bid them bring 
him hither! 0, ifharm comes to him now there 
shall be wailing! Away!” 

Thus speaking the queen sank back, and her 
page rushed from the room; and ere many mo- 
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wards the prison. 


Sir John de Bles walked nervously up and 
down the narrow house of stone, and ever and 
anon he would stop and listen. Not a word had 
been spoken there for many minutes. 

“Hark!” uttered Radigo, at length. “Here 
comes Sir Juan. I know the tramp of that steed.” 

And s0 it proved, 
“Saved! saved !” the old knight cried, as he 


rushed into the place. He caught Sir John by. 


the hand, and the big tears coursed freely down 
his cheeks. “Come, come, Sir John—the queen 
wants you, She is half-crazy now, and she will 
not be easy until she can see with her own eyes 
that you are safe. Come,” - 

So away they went towards the royal palace. 

The queen was fondling her page with tears in 
her eyes. Philip la Reyna was an orphan—the 
only child of a brave knight who had fallen 
while fighting for hisqueen. Urraca took Philip 
when he was only ten years of age, and at the 
age of twelve he was elevated to the post of pri- 
vate page. He was an affectionate, quick, intel- 
ligent, and faithful lad. 

She sat thus, with Philip by her side, who had 
been telling her of his adventures among the 
Moors, when the door was opened, and the at- 
tendant announced Sir John de Bles. The queen 
arose and extended both her hands. 

“ Hold—hold, Sir John—you shall not kneel 
tome now. O, let me rather bow to thee.” 

“No, no, most noble mistress,” the knight re- 
turned, “I blame thee not. Circumstances which 
tied my tongue gave you just, ground for fears. 
But let me ask—suspect me not again? O, I 
can die for you gladly, but ’twould be a bitter 
deathshould your enmity darken the dying hour.” 

“Fear not—fear not,” the queen returned, 
“for as sure as I have sense and reason left, I 
will never doubt a noble knight again until I have 
given all opportunity he can ask for fullest proof.” 


COURAGE, MOTHERS! 


Newton sinned away his early ad . 
and became an abandoned profligate; but the 
texts and hymns his mother had fixed in his 
mind in his infancy and childhood were never 
effaced, and finally fastened him to the Cross. 
Cecil tells us that, in the days of his vanity, 
though he withstood so many pious endeavors, 
he never could resist: his mother’s tears. Wil- 
son, late Bishop of Calcutta, in his narrative of 
intercourse with Bellingham, i 
he could make him feel nothi 
his mother, ana then he 
tears. 
the 
Chrani 


assassin, 
till he 
e into a flood of 


withhold not thy hand.”— Vermont 


“In the morhing sow thy seed, and in’ 


'| impart to his sailor 
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CURIOUS ERROR AND ITS RESULT. 


A certain citizen of Montrose, Scotland, it is 
said, ‘wrote to his aes in London to purchase 
a ton of copper for ; but the letter being one 
of the very worst specimens of penmanship, as 
walla in point of or- 
thography, the agent read the order a ton of ca- 

rs. Surprised at such an order, but neverthe- 
[oss anxious to oblige his correspondent, he im- 
mediately set to work, and bought up the com- 
modity in all quarters till, he had the requisite 
amount. This, as may be conceived, was at- 
tended with the very natural effect of creating a 
demand for’ capers (in the language of 
capers came to be inquired. after), and also of 


his order had been fulfilled, but had the good 
sense to write immediately to sell by all means— 
and thus, it is added, pocketed a considerable 
sum from an unintentional speculation and un- 
expected advantage.—Seottish Guardian. 


> 


FATHER TAYLOR. 


Mrs. Jameson, the well-known writer, once 
attended church at “Father Taylor’s,” in Bos- 
ton, and has given an account of his endeavor to 
jon an idea ef re- 
demption. She says he began with an eloquent 
description of a terrific storm at sea, rising to 
fury through all its gradations. Then, amid ‘the 
waves, a vessel is seen laboring in distress, and 
driving on a lee shore. ‘The masts bend and 
break, and go overboard ; the sails are rent—the 
helm spring aleak—the vessel 
begins to till—the water an on ‘them. She 
over the pulpit, repeating t 
and again. His voice became low and hollow. 
ey topping, and looking to the farthest 
end of the chapel, as into space, he exclaimed, 
with a piercing of exultation—“A life-boat ! 
a life-boat!” Then looking down upon his 
congregation, most of whom had aprung 
their feet in an ecstacy of suspense, he said, in a 
deep, impressive tone, and extending his arms— 
“ Cuxisr is that life-boat !’—Zion’s Herald. 


THE WIFE. 

Miss Bremer beautifully expresses a good 
wife’s duty: “If you will learn the seriousness 
of life, and its beauty also, live for your hus- 
band ; be like the nightingale to his domestic - 
life; be to him like the sunbeams between the 
trees ; unite yourself inwardly to him ; be guided 
by him aud thea you 
eee what is the best happiness of ed 

ire, in your own eyes, 4 worth 
God ama with maa.” 


ments afterwards Sir Juan was galloping off to- 
rendering them scarce, so that they in conse- ; 
quence rose yery muchin price. The agent now \ 
wrote his correspondent that he had had great 
difficulty in fulfilling his order, but at last had 
succeeded in procuring for him a ton of capers ; 
but that capers had since risen very much in 
price, and if he chose to sell he had now an op- i 
i portunity of realizing a handsome gain on the 
transaction. The Montrose citizen, as might be i 
| expected, was Very much astonished in his turn 
| by the communication, and the manner in which 
________. 
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THE SUMMER RALLY. 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


The sammer rain—the gentle rain, 
That’s trickling on my brow 

So lightly, seems to seal again 
My old baptismal vow. 


I almost feel the drops ooze down 
From off Christ’s fingers now ; 
And 0, they seem to lave the frown 

Of sin from off my brow. 


The summer rain—the gentle rain— 
God’s blessing with it now, 

Descends upon the thirsty grain, 
And on my fevered brow. 


NIOBE NEPENTHE NOGGS’ ELOPEMENT. 


BY WALTER DANFORTH. 


In a retired corner of the respectable town of 
Boylston, lived, at the era of which I am about 
to speak, Mr. Trichopherous Smith. And I may 
as well inform the topographical inquirer at the 
outset, that no amount of investigation, however 
diligent, will be at all profitable, or enable him 
to discover the locality in question upon any at- 
las or map in his possession. He must also, 
upon my authority, admit the individuality of 
the characters with which I am about to. make 
him acquainted—a favor which I shall always be 
willing to accord him upon any similar occasion. 

Mr. Trichopherous Smith assiduously de- 
voted himself to a profession which, as he some- 
what romantically remarked, was his earliest and 
only choice—the highly respectable and to him 
lucrative one of tailor. Mr. Smith was besides 
somewhat of a dabbler in literature. He courted 
the muses while his goose was warming, and on 
one occasion wrote a poem upon the somewhat 
extensive and exalted theme—“ The Sun.” But 
this was by no means his only production. His 
talents were of the versatile order. He ascend- 
ed and descended with his subject—or, to speak 
more properly, his subject ascended and de- 
scended with him—an idiosyncrasy of genius by 
no means confined to Mr. Trichopherous Smith. 
Mr. Smith had written “A Sonnet to a Crab,” 
an “Ode to an Angle Worm,” and executed 
divers other feats of composition which would 
be eminently worthy of notice were I writing to 
commeniorate exclusively his poetical powers. 
Of his personal appearance, I shall only observe 
that he so decorated his ninth moiety of human- 
ity, as to exhibit to the best advantage the latest 
pattern and cut, He scorned to patronize the 
venal journals whose editors had turned up their 
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noses whenever his genius .effervesced into a 
poem or ode, and advertised his art in propria 
persona. 

Precisely across the way from Mr, Smith’s 
place of business resided a young lady, with the 
delightfully alliterative appellation, Niobe Ne- 
penthe Nogg. For thirty-five successive years 
had Miss N. N. Nogg, as she delighted to write 
herself, been floundering in the helpless slough 
of celibacy. Stubbs the barber, who occupied 
her father’s front basement, had once made over- 
tures to her. He had. presented her a cake of 
Windsor soap, and a pot of highly flavored po- 
matum. But Stubbs was a heartless rogue, and 
it must be admitted, on this occasion carried his 
tonsorial peculiarities too far, for he unquestion- 
ably inflicted upon Miss Niobe Nogg a most un- 
scrupulous shave. 

Melancholy was fast marking Miss Nogg for 
her own. She had already resigned herself to 
Dr. Dodd and the “ Paradise Lost,” when a 
view of Mr. Trichopherous Smith re-ignited the 
slumbering embers of her too susceptible heart. 
Having long desired to be settled in life, as she 
practically phrased it, here was the opportunity. 
Smith was the man. Hour after hour, she sat 
by her little window in the second story, taking 
an inventory of Mr. Smith’s chattels, personal 
and real, before she decided him to be a mer- 
chantable article—that is, ere she determined in 
her own mind that he was taxed for enough to 
compensate fo: the flood of affection with which 
she intended to inundate him. She concluded, 
finally, that he was, and communicated the fact 
to the senior Nogg, who congratulated her upon 
the ardency of her passion, and advised her to 
make itas much more ardent as the worldly cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Trichopherous Smith seemed 
to demand, 

It was a pleasant evening ; Mr. Smith, released 
from the laborious duties of his useful calling, 
was revelling in a German cigar—not five min- 
utes before purchased across the way, at the 
counter of Simeon Nogg. He was in a state of 


‘enviable beatitudé. His thoughts were soaring 


with the smoke of the German cigar into the 
roadless and guide-postless regions of fancy, and 
within the chambers of his prolific brain he was 
concocting material for a new poem, when there 
was a knock at the street door, and Mr, Tri- 
chopherous Smith descending from his sublime 
eminence, in a very pleasant tone of voice said, 
“come in.” A small boy, with a large and very 
dirty face, appeared and gave Mr, Smith a note. 

His countenance wore an uncommonly happy 
expression, as he benignantly waved the boy out 
of the street door, and carefully broke the seal, 


+ 


with visions of an extensive and profitable order 
dancing before his retina. He read : 


“Me. Tricnornzrovs : 
“ Sir,—Unless you instantly fulfil y en- 


Mr. 
will forthwith 


“Sronce Att'y.” 

‘Tt may be superfluous to observe that the poem 
which Mr. Smith had been ruminating, was very 
hastily driven out of his head by this strange 
epistle, and to this day he has been unable to 
recall the elements of it. When he recovered 
his senses on this occasion, by a natural instinct 
he first looked around for the German cigar. He 
then commenced a searching self investigation in 
this wise: “‘ What in the deuce have I to do 
with the feminine Nogg? Did I ever speak 
with her? Did I ever see her, except through 
that infernal window? Ha, ha! How stupid I 


am! I see through it now. Excellent joke! 
Fanny fellow that Nogg! Engagements with 
his daughter—that’s excellent! Ha, ha-a-a!” 

But this last cachination nearly choked Mr. 
Tsichopherous Smith, and he had relapsed into 
the fearful again long before its echoes ceased re- 
verberating through his limited premises. 

“Never,” observed he with dignity, “have I 
trifled with the affections of Miss Nogg. Never 
have I blighted the budding sensibilities of that 
grocer’s daughter! It is a mistake. I’m not 
the man. I’m the virtuous Mr. T. Smith. I'll 
call on Mr. Affidavit this moment!” 

Mr. Affidavit greeted him with a warmth truly 


affecting. 

“Tt wont do, old boy,” said Smith, in a tone 
intended to be excessively knowing and funny ; 
“it’s all very well, but it wont do,I tell you! 
Thought I wouldn’t be up to it—eh?” And 
Mr. Smith very evidently intended to give the 
legal man a poke in the ribs. 

Affidavit was perpendicular in an instant. 

“T am afraid you wont find it so much of a 
joke as you anticipate, sir! Ingratiate yourself 
into the affections of a confiding female, then 
abandon her as you have done, and call it a 
joke! It may be an excellent jest, sir, but you'll 
find it an expensive one. The are laid 
at twenty-five thousand dollars,” 

“O1” gasped the miserable Smith. 

“I ordinarily,” resumed the magnanimous 
Affidavit, “take merely a professional interest in 

clients’ cases, but the enormities of this 

jon have indaced me to assume it as my 

own, and I now warn you that I shall follow ap- 

peal with appeal, if necessary, to obtain exem- 
plary damages for this heartless desertion !” 


“Get a big retainer?” suggested Smith, 
though his heart was in his throat. 

“TI scorn your inuendoes, as I despise your in- 
humanity. Mr. Smith, you area pitiable object.” 

“Am I?” asked Smith. I don’t look so 
bad, do I, as I shall when you get the twenty- 
five thousand, exemplary damages * 

“I gave you credit for some feeling, Mr. 
Smith. But I should have known that a man 
who could ruthlessly invade the bosom of a 


“Farewell, sir!” And Mr. Affidavit disap- 
peared magnificently within a back office. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars—ha !” groaned 
Trichopherous, and immediately‘ congratalated 
himself that they had calculated about twenty- 
four thousand five hundred dollars ahead of his 
estate real and personal. 


In no equable frame of mind he betook him- 
self to the habitation of the Noggs. Nogg 
senior personally answered his summons. 

“Ha, Mr. Smith! Glad to see you! Been 
waiting for you!” 

“The deuce you have!” thought Smith. 

As they entered the little back parlor, the ma- 
ternal Nogg was discovered bending over Niobe 
Nepenthe, who was wilting as rapidly and satis- 
factorily as the exigencies required. 

“ Ah, Mr. Smith, we’ve been expecting you,” 
said Mrs. Nogg. 

“ Ahem,” said Smith. 

“Niobe Nepenthe, here is Mr. Smith.” 

“Tell me not of Smith!” exclaimed Niobe 
Nepenthe, theatrically. 

“© dear. That’s the hystericsagain. Nogg, 
bring me the camphor !” 

“T should think the young woman was un- 
well,” said Smith, coolly. 

“I should rather think she was,” replied Nogg, 
sarcastically, “She has endured enough for the 
past week to use up a stronger constitution !” 

“Tt’s the pangs of disappointed ‘affection !”” 
explained Mrs. Nogg. 

** Better give her an anodyne !” said Smith. 

it’s too much—too much indeed!” 
gasped Niobe Nepentha, and relapsed again 

“Then try some strong tea,” said Smith, 
anxious to relieve Miss Nogg. 

“Mr. Smith,” observed Nogg, severely. 

“Sir!” 

“Do you come here to add insult to the in- 
juries you have inflicted on my family? After 
having brought our dear Niobe Nepenthe to her 
present state do you come here to mock her 
misery?” 
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neon legal proceedings 
be imstit against you. 
peaceful family, and snatch from it an innocent 
and exquisite—” 
“Noggs,” intimated Smith. 
| A 


“No, sir, I came here upon personal business 
with you. I hadno intention of surprising your 
daughter in such a very miserable state, I assure 
you. But I don’t understand you, when you 
say I am the cause of Miss Nogg’s situation.” 

“O,no! You haven’t been writing her the 
most affectionate and tender letters for a month 
past, and we haven’t every one, with your sig- 
nature, in our possession at this moment—O no! 
Perhaps you would like to see some of them!” 
And the amiable Nogg showed half a dozen 
with “Your own Trichopherous,” legibly writ- 
ten at the bottom of each, 

“Tt’s a lie, sir. I never wrote one of those 
letters to your daughter. It’s a tale as baseless 
as the fabric of a vision. What in the deuce do 
you mean, sir, by coercing me into a marriage 
with your daughter*—by foisting your Niobe 
Nepenthe upon me? I have shown her no at- 
tention—never intended to—never mean to. 


Those letters are forgeries, and you know it, 
sir; and if you expect that such vile counterfeits 
will force me to marry your daughter, you are 
mistaken, sir. 1’ll never do it !” 

“Then we shall sue you for damages, Mr. 
Smith. The sovereign law shall take its course 
—shall it not, Niobe dear?” 

Nogg was majestic. Niobe faintly articulated : 

“T fear it must!” 

Mr. Trichopherous Smith took his leave of 
the Noggs with the impression that the result of 
his visit was notentirely satisfactory. On reach- 
ing his humble quarters, he ignited the small 
fraction of a penny dip just perceptible above 
the neck of a junk bottle, which graced the man- 
tel shelf, and intend.’ g to devote his entire fac- 
ulties to the present crisis, commenced by filling 
his shop with a portentous and terrible groan, 
The door opened, and a head with immense whis- 
kers and an immense nose made its appearance. 

“ Snigger 

“ Smith !” 

“O, Snigger !” 

What is the matter ?” 

“T’m done for!” 

“ Who’s done it ?” 

“ Hert it is,”-said Smith, passing him Aff- 
davit’s letter. ‘Damages twenty-five thousand 
dollars. That’s too good! Twenty-five thousand 
—ha, ha! Snigger, did you ever see a miserable 
wretch ?” 

“ But why don’t you go to old Nogg ? Entreat 
him, beg him—” 

“Ha, ha! Beg Nogg—egg Nogg—e-e-egg 
Nogg!” said Smith, hysterically, unconscious in 
his misery how awfully he was trifling with the 
king’s English. ‘ Snigger, I shall sink under 


it. I sha’n’t survive it—I feel it. You'll find 
fourteen barrels of cabbage, and the manuscript 
of ‘ Weep not for me,’ in the little back room, 
first floor. I make you my executor. Those 
items will pay the funeral expenses, with a fee 
to the shroud-maker, and an extra dime apiece 
to the two sextons for drinks. Don’t impair the 
real estate, but sell is entire ; invest the proceeds 
in government stock, and distribute the interest 
among the small boys of the town to throw 
stones at that infernal window opposite, when 
Niobe Nepenthe Nogg sits all day watching me, 
with the eyes of a basilisk !” 

“ Nonsense, Smith! Don’t be a fool!” 

“T can’t help it—I’m done for!” said Smith. 

“ Tell me the circumstances !” 

“ The circumstances are, that I was sitting at 
my shop window smoking a cigar this evening, 
when Affidavit sent me that note. Those are 
all the circumstances. Plain case—don’t you 
think sot Very plain—I think so—Affidavit 
thinks so—so does Nogg! 0, Snigger, I’m not 
long for this world!” 

“ Now see here, my slightly demented friend,” 
remarked the indignant Snigger, “if you -will 
drop this unintelligible style of conversation for 
a few moments, and tell me how you got into the 


scrape, I'll do all I can to get you out of it. If 
you don’t, I’m blessed if I don’t have the Noggs 
over here, en masse, in five minutes !’’ 

“O don’t!” gasped Smith. 

“ What have you been writing letters for, to 
Miss Niobe Nepenthe Nogg ?”’ 

“ Never wrote her a syllable, upon my soul !’” 

“ Never paid your addresses to her ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Ogled ?” 

“No!” 

“ Squinted ” 

“Not a squint!” said Smith, emphatically. 

“It is very strange!” said Snigger. “ Did 
you ever address letters to any other woman ?” 

“Thave!” exclaimed Trichopherons, suddenly 
resuscitated. “ Snigger, you’ve got it! They’ve 
somehow or other got in their possession my 
letters to the lamented Belinda Beverly. I 
know it!” 

“ Whew!” whistled Snigger. “ Scratched out 
the defunct Beverly and substituted the eupho- 
nious Nogg! Isee it all! Smith, you’re pre- 
ciously victimized !”” 

“There never was any address,” moaned 
Smith. “ We were afraid of the old gentleman.” 

Snigger buried both arms in his pantaloons 
pockets up to the elbows, and eyed a crack in the 
floor with an expression of intense thought. 
The result of the exertion was evidently satis- 
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factory, for he presently removed his arttis from 
his pockets, ahd buttoned the lower button of 
his waistcoat with a savage determination, which 
indicated that a conclitsion had been arrived at. 

“ Smith, how’s old Nogg, pecuniarily?” 

“Five thousand in real éstate, and ten more 
out at seven per cent., well secured by bond and 
mo !” Smith spoke like an automaton. 

* Any more Niobe Nepenthes 

“#'No, thank the fates !” 

“Then I think you’re a precious fool not to 
try the happiness of connubiality with the fem- 
inine Nogg !” 

“ T’d as soon marry a giraffe !” 

“You're quite sure about the ten thousand 
at seven per cent., are you ?” 

“ Positive—I drew the bonds. None of them 
could write !” 

“And old Nogg ‘likes his daughter? He 
hasn’t made an absurd will, nor anything of 
that sort, has he ?” 

no!” said Smith. 

“Hum, hum!” mused the cautious and cal- 
culating Mr. Snigger, rabbing his lips playfully 
with his thumb’ and fore-finger. “I think it'll 
do. See here, Smith !’’ 

Mr. Snigger’s communication, which will 
duly appear in the sequel, caused Mr, Trichoph- 
erous Smith’s eyes to dilate in a truly won- 
derful manner. It had an equally astonishing 
effect upon most of his other organs. He rose 
and embraced in a very frantic manner Mr, Sol- 
omon Snigger, until that gentleman was under 
the necessity of informing him, which he did in 
avery gentlemanly way, that the human frame 
possessed neither the compressibility nor insen- 
sibility of gutta percha. 

“Tt’ll do—wont it?” inquired Snigger, mod- 
estly. 
“Of course it will. O, Snigger, my pre- 
server and benefactor!” 

Mr. Trichopherous Smith rose the next morn- 
ing at a much earlier hour than usual. With 
scrupulous care he adjusted the folds of a new 
Prince de Joinville tie, and for three quarters of 
ah hour manipulated at his hair, which was red- 
olent with an extra allowance of Stabbs’s ox 
marrow pomatum. Tt was an eventful era 
in Mr. Smith’s monotonous existence. He was 
preparing to subdue. It was his intention to 
call upon Miss N. N. Nogg—to pay her his 
devoirs, as soon as he had deyoured his breakfast, 
as Tom Hood would say. ‘With feverish haste, 
he despatched his frugal meal and crossed over 
to Nogg’s. 

“Ts Niobe Nepenthe in ?” inquired he, tim- 
idly, of Mrs. Nogg, who in @ not very elegant 


morning costume appeared at the door in an- 
swer-to his summons. 

“ She is in,” replied the matron, in a deliber- 
ate, freezing tone, “but not up !” 

“O, tell her to rise,”’ said Smith. 

“T will,” complied the maternal Nogg. ; 

With extraordinary alacrity, Smith thought, 
considering her last evening’s relapse, Niobe 
Nepenthe made her appearance in the little back 
parlor. 

“Can you—will yon forgive a penitent, heart- 
broken, miserable, despairing, desperate, con- 
temptible scoundrel ?” inquired Smith, accumu- 
lating epithets with great fervency. 

“T hope I have a Christian heart,” replied the 
alliterative Nogg, rather severely. 

“Then hear me!” and Trichopherous came 
down upon his marrow bones, “I am yours— 
yours without consideration or limitaticn—al- 
ways was yours—never was anybody’s else. 
Your bewitching sincerity, your extensive sensi- 
bility have made me yours. I glory and exult 
in being yours alone—yours, O adorable Miss 
Nogg, forever! Last night I was a brute—I ad- 
mit it. I stole in upon you like a miserable, 
sneaking sheep upon a flock of innocent, harm- 
less—or rather, I should say vice versa. I tri- 
fled with your misery—insulted your grief— 
and I’m very sorry for it. .O, say that you do 
not despise me! Let my letters, all of which I 
am happy to learn succeeded in reaching you, 
testify to the unquenchableness of my flame. 
Let them tell the story—and let me hear from 
your adored lips that I am forgiven! Let me 
hear from them the interesting tale of love. 
Let them tell me that you are a connubial votary, 
dedicated to the contrite Smith!” Here Tri- 
chopherous relieved his marrow bones. 

Miss Niobe Nepenthe Nogg’s Christian heart 
was carried by storm, and in a scarcely audible 
tone, she murmured to the last suggestion : 

“Tam, Mr. Smith.” 

“O, call me not Smith—call me Trichopher- 
ous!” and the seductive tailor ventured an arm 
around the Niobe Nepenthean waist. 

“Fie, Trichopherous!” said the three N.s, 
softly. 

“ And now when shall we be married ? When 
shall it be, enchanting Niobe? Supposing we 
elope ?” 

“OY!” slightly screamed the connubial votary. 

“ We will elope—it shall be done!” continued 
the adventurous Smith. ‘No cold convention- 
alities shall defer my happiness. You would. 
not make me miserable by refusing, my Niobe 
Nepenthe ‘” 

“0, no.” 
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“Then you consent ?” 
“Ty do. ” 


Then meet me this eventing at Stubbe’s ber- 


ber’s pole at seven. The train starts at half- 

Trichophesowa, I will!” com- 
placent Nogg. 

Having made this highly arrange- 
ment, Mr. Smith bounded into his shop like an 
antelope, where. he discovered Mr. Solomon 
Snigger mixing a congenial cordial ina veméler 
by no means tratisparent. 

“ All right, my boy?” inquired that gentle- 
man, transferring the cordial to the place for 
which he had been mixing 

“She’s as gentle as a lamb whén anything 
hymeneal is in the wind,” replied Smith. 

“Where is it?” asked Solomon, mysteriously. 

“ Stubbs’s barber’s pole, at seven.” 

“Twill do,” said Snigger, approvingly, and 
was off immediately. 

It was dark at seven, and there. was no moon. 

A hackney-coach drove up to Stabbs’s barber's 
pole, and remained standing there. There were 
no indications of animate nature within or with- 
out, for five minutes, The street was a solitude 
for several blocks. Presently a fairy footfall 
echoed over the pavement, and Niobe Nepenthe 
approached in travelling costume—a band-box, 
two carpet-bags, and a small travelling trunk 
poised upon her delicate fingers. As if by magic, 
the coach door swung open, and Miss Nogg, the 
band-box, two carpet-bags and travelling-trunk 
were drawn in by~an invisible and irresistible 
force. It is needless to say that the young lady 
fainted rapidly and was unconscious from that 
moment. The coachman drove through all the 
principal streets in town, and ended by reaching 
the depot just as the train was on the point of 
starting. A very large nose and extensive 
whiskers were just perceptible as the party 
passed under a brilliant gas-light on their way 
to the train, and the next moment thesusceptible 
Niobe was deposited on a car seat—satisfactorily 
eloped, but not with the insinuating Smith. 

That treacherous gentleman, daring all these 
proceedings, was quietly sitting in his back 
shop, indulging in a second German cigar. 
When the clock struck eight, he rose, put on his 
coat very deliberately, and crossed slowly @ver to 
Nogg’s, inhaling meanwhile the fragrance of the 
German cigar with. intense satisfaction. The 
moment he reached Nogg’s street door, how- 
ever, his nerves were infused with superhuman 
energy, and he pulled at the bell-wire like a mad- 
man. Both Noggs appeared simultaneously. 


NOGGS’ ELOPEMENT. 
What of her 4 “Where i is she ?” 

“Gone! Lost to us forever !” groaned Smith, 
turning round to take a whiff at the German 


“Mercy!” said the maternal Nogg. 

“ Went in the last train! Saw Snigger em- 
brace her, and then put herina 
continued Mr. Smith. 

“ Horses !” ordered Nogg. 

“ Telegraph!” shrieked his rib, frantically. 

“ Neither!” said Trichopherous, in a calm 
tone. “ Listen, Mr. Nogg, and you, Mrs. Nogg, 
please be as quiet as your excited feelings on 
this trying occasion will allow. The express 
train starts at ten, and we can be up with them 
by morning, at least. I myself will accompany 
you, and confront the destroyer of my happiness 
face to face. I-think they have goffe no further 
than Sykeston!” Mr. Smith knew they had 
gone no further than Sykeston. 

* “Smith, you’re a sincere and true-hearted 
friend !” said Simeon Nogg, affectionately. 

Trichopherous took another long whiff at the 
German cigar. 

It was a very fast train—the ten o’clock ex- 
press—and the Noggs and Smith, as_ the latter 
gentleman had intimated, arrived at Sykeston in 
the morning only half an hour later than the 
half-past seven accommodation. With great 
haste, Smith led the way to the Pheenix Hotel, 
“Did a young gentleman with a large nose 
and voluminous whiskers, and a young lady of 
about thirty-five or upwards—” 

“Not thirty, upon my word!” interposed the 
anxious Mrs, Nogg. 

“Did any persons of that description arrive 
here in the last train?” inquired Mr. Smith at 
the office. 

Just then, Mrs. Nogg uttered a thrilling 
shriek. She had recognized the band-box, two 
carpet-bags, and small travelling trunk in the 
passage. 

“Where are they?” inquired T, Smith, 
solemnly. 

“ They’re in sixteen. John, show these. gen- 
tlemen and the up said the amiable 
clerk, 

Miss Niobe Nepenthe Nogg was reclining on 
a‘sofa, in a very dishevelled state, as Smith af- 
terwards said, bathing her feverish temples with 
a bottle of camphor, and interspersing .the ap- 
plications with small hysterics— - 

“Like ike moody madness. laughing wild, 


Mr. Solomon Snigger was in the act of de- 


molishing a cold broiled chicken—fast travelling 


“O,Nogg !” gasped Smith. “ Your daughter!” 


and anxiety having given him an appetite. 
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“O, you heartless, remorseless villain!” ob- 
served Mrs. Nogg, receiving the agitated Niobe 
Nepenthe in the maternal embrace. 

“Explain yourself!” roared Noggs. — 

“Just have the kiidness to wait, till I finish 
' the wing!” suggested Snigger, working assidu- 
ously. Having completed the operation, he rose 
majestically, adjusted his features, especially his 
nose and whiskers, into an expression of serene 
determination; and said : 

“Mr. Nogg, Mrs. Nogg, and Miss N. N. Nogg. 
From facts which have come to the knowledge 
of myself and my friend, Mr. Trichopherous 
Smith, we have ascertained that, by some means 
having obtained possession of Mr. Smith’s ante- 
connubijal communications to Miss Belinda Bev- 
erly, you have proposed to inveigle that unfortu- 
nate gentleman into matrimonial relations with 
Miss Niobe Nepenthe Nogg. Mr. Smith and 
myself have two ‘propositions to make at this 
critical emergency. I will take Miss Nogg or 4 
substitute of two thousand dollars, or we will in- 
dict you for conspiracy !” 

“So help us Jupiter!” assented Smith. 

“TI have always loved your daughter deci- 
dedly,” pursued Snigger, “but never had a 
convenient opportunity of expressing myself 
before.” 

“What do you say, Niobe?” stammered the 
senior Nogg. 

A ray of heppiness shot athwart the sweet, ex- 
pressive features of Miss Nogg, as she replied : 

“I hope I have a Christian heart, and for 
your sake, to close this dreadful scene, I will 
submit to any sacrifice !” 

“ All right,” said Snigger; “that’s a sensible 
view to take of the matter. There’ll be a Mrs. 
Snigger here in ten minutes, or I’m much mis- 
taken. Smith, lead him in!” 

A tall man, with white neckcloth and black 
waistcoat, was ushered in by the jubilant Tri- 
chopherous, who during his momentary absence 
had procured another German cigar, and in less 
than ten minutes the prophecy of Mr. Solomon 
Snigger was fulfilled. There was a Mrs. 
Snigger. 

HELPING THE PREACHER, 
Dr. Beecher once said to an old lady who had 
sed her wonder to him that she was per- 
mitted to live, as she could not do any more 
= “ You are doing a great deal of ; you 

Ip me to preach every Sunday. In the first 
said he, 


much.» 
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plain- 
tiff's, and made a great noise and disturbance 
therein, and so continued to make a di 


“ Laid under a what?” 

‘A videlicit; that means you mustn’t prove 
the allegation if it is immaterial; but if material 
you must.” 

“ But what's the use of it, then ?” 

“The use of it, my dear sir! But you don’t 
understand these thi y are vocabularies.” 


most of a very small case.”—N. Y. Picayune. 


INTERPOLATING AN OATH, 

We were considerably amused yesterday at 
the recital of an anecdote illustrative of the Titi. 
culties which are atte encountered in the 
collection of claims. It appears that many years 
ago, the clack af one, of ti comme of this ser 
tion of the State had made frequent, unsuccess- 
fal efforts to recover the amount of certain fee 
bills, which he held against a we heey re- 
siding in a Whenever the 
bille were presented, was sure to be some 
obstacle to the payment of the amount due; 
and thus, from time to time, the settlement was 
deferred, until our clerk began to believe that his 
debtor should be ranked among those unprinci- 
pled knaves who infest all communities, and dis- 
grace humanity by dishonestly refusing to pay 
their jast liabilities. An opportunity was, how- 
ever, soon afforded him of bringing the delin- 
quent ‘‘to law.” It happened that the fellow 
was summoned as a witness in a certain case, 
and the usual oath had to be administered to him 


THE LAST FISH STORY. 

a rock on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, near is, a man discovered, 
lately, the remains. of a fish, which the St. An- 
thony Express says, exhibits the perfect form of 
4 fish, about three feet in length, in solid lime- 
stone, the shape of the body, head and eyes. 
mouth and other parts, being perfectly preserved 
and nied. It was obtained about four 
feet below the surface of the rock. ‘The drill 
ran through one edge of the fish, and the biast 

it the tish through the middle, throwing ont 
one half of the fish, but also breaking it across, 
about a foot from the head. The other half, we 
understand, stlll lies in the rock. We are not 
able to state to what family or species the spee- 
imen above mentioned belongs, but estimate its 
age at from fifty to seventy-five thousand years. 


" TRESPASS IN LEGAL PHRASE, 
“Bless me, Mr. Poance, what is this?” (He 
reads.) ‘For that, the said John Snooks, on 
the 10th 
. | for the space of twenty-four hours—’ 
“ That, sir, is the declaration in trespass.” 
‘But the man only knocked ; he didn’t make 
any disturbance at the door for twenty-four 
hours.” 
* A mere formal allegation, sir, not necessary 
to be proved.” 
“ But he didn’t break in divers, to wit : twenty 
doors ?” 
“Pooh, sir, don’t you see that it is laid under 
a videlicit ?” 
“Why, words that raise doubts, swell costs, 
| and enable the oo man to make the 
| 
| 
| 
place, you are always wide awake, and you look | 
right up in my face, and that helps me; and in | 
the third place, I very often see the tears , | 
down lene, helps me very 
—New York Independent. 


AMBITION’S SLAVE. 
BY WILLIAM 0. EATON.) 

was young gentleman 
who had received a good common school, New 
England edncation, and who at the age of 
eighteen was engaged as an under clerk ina 
mercantile house in Boston, where he obtained 
sufficient salary to support a widowed mother 
and his. sister Adela in respectable though 
straitened circumstances. A small income from 
the remnant of his father’s property also aided 
to keep them above want, while the busy needles 
of his mother and sister augmented their little 
common stock enough to enable the family, 
which had once been affluent, to conceal from an 
inquisitive world the actual state of their pecu- 
niary affairs. 

A few faithfal friends of old still interchanged 
visits with them, and though they lived . “ snug- 
ly,” they lived in comparative ease and happi- 
ness ; they had enough, and a little—but little— 
to spare,. Arthur’s prospects were good, as his 
talents were respectable and his habits moral and 
regular, and both mother and sister looked upon 
him as destined to make the future as bright as 
his father had made the past, But in an evil 
hour a fiend stepped into that domestic circle, 
and scattered their hopes to the winds. 

Arthur had been in the occasional habit of at- 
tending theatres, when stars or other novelties 
were presented, and on one occasion of dramatic 
triumph, when a star of the first magnitude had 
received the crowning ovation of a benefit, he 
became filled with the idea of achieving theatri- 
cal fame himself; in other words, he became 
“stage-struck.” On his way home, he reflected 
thus: 

“ What a blessing and an honor it. would be 
for our family, if I should equal what I have 
this night seen. Become a star! How easy in 
& year to place us all above this mere drudgery! 
And fame with fortune, too! Glorious thought. 
And why should I not? I am young, have a 
fair figure and voice, with better education than 
many have had who have risen to eminence 
upon.the stage, am a good reader, and have en- 
ergy and ambition. I will try it!” 

Making known his scheme to a few young 
men of his acquaintance, they approved it, and 
he set. about “ studying forthe stage” in good 
earnest, He bought play-books and began at 
once to commit several tragic parts to memory 
—all star of course—and not a lei- 
sure moment was unimproved in this way. 

“ What is the reason, Adela, that Arthur keeps 

4 


himself so much in his room of late?” one day 
asked his mother, as they were sitting at their 


“He is studying, I believe,” said hia sister, 
' “Studying what?” said Mrs. Seward, look- 
ing up, at the mournful tone of her daughter. 

“ Plays, I. believe,” was the reply. ‘He 
seems filled with nothing but dramatic affairs, 
and asks me sometimes how I like his declama- 
tion. I hope he will not let his head be turned, 
as poor Walton did.” 

“No, Arthur is too sensible for that,” said 
his mother, ‘confidently. And the subject was 
dropped. 

Bat it was not long before Arthur, with the 
eagerness of brilliant hope, confirmed the idea 
they were unwilling to entertain. He told them 
his plan, and awaited their opinion of it. 

“Tam even now engaged,” said he, in answer 
to all their doubts of his fitness for the stage, 
and other objections, “to appear at the benefit 
of an actor next month, I am so absorbed in 
the idea, that I shall never rest until I try, and 
I feel confident I shall sueceed. So don’t try 
any more to dissuade me. What should pre- 
vent me from making a fortune? Nothing 
great was ever done without effort. I have read 
well the history of the stage, and I am resolved 
to be a star!” 

Fixed in his purpose, his mother and sister 
finally refrained from their attempts to change 
it; but in silence, and with foreboding hearts, 
beheld the perseverance of his aim, from day to 
day, until the eventful night arrived. A mod- 
erately large, audience, half of whom were per- 
sonal friends and- friends’ acquaintances, beheld 
the “first appearance, on any stage, of a young 
gentleman of this city, in the arduous part 
of 

It was a very amiable and sheeplike perform- 
ance of the great tragic character. There was 
some good, tame, school-boy reading; various 
evidences that the young hero, at. certain pas- 
sages, was conscious that a hit ought to be 
made, and tried to make it; and very many af- 
fectatious flights of declamation; and the usual 


unbounded applause of vociferous friends en- 


couraged the sacrifice of sublimity, till—the 
pigeon having thoroughly proved himself not an 
eagle—the curtain went down, 

Deeeived by the applause, and very willing to 
believe that his rose-hued dreams were beginning 
to be realized, Arthur put off his stage apparel 
and went home, that night, with elysian thoughts. 
His mother and sister, not judges in such mat- 
ters, felt more reconciled to his course, and his 
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acquaintances either flattered him from igno- 
rance or good feeling, or out of pity refrained 
from honest criticism of his first attempt. Even 
the most severe told him ‘that “ experience 
would improve him,” which was very true. 

* Dear mother,” said Arthur, “the star is 
dawning which shall shed fight through the 
evening of your life; it is the morning star of 
‘my fame! Look here!” 

* And he pointed to a brief notice in a morning 
paper, stating that “the performance of the 
gentleman amateur, last night, was quite satis- 
factory to his friends—a fact apparent by their 
loud applause. He has chosen « difficult part, 
and we wish him success equal to his ambition.” 

This non-committal paragraph he regarded as 
the first bright leaf in the garland of his fame, 
-and in the newness of his experience he imag- 
ined all the city had read it, and that henceforth 
their watchfal and admiring eyes would be upon 
him. 

“ Arthur,” said his employers, a few days af- 
terwards, “‘we regret to inform you that we 
must part company. Your stage predilections 
are known to us, and we see that they unfit you 
for due attention to business, and that it has 
grown irksome to you. We are very sorry this 
should be so, and wish you could be turned from 
@ profession where so many fall and so few rise 
and where temptations, trials and sorrow more 
‘than counterbalance the empty honors and tin- 
wel glitter and almost worthless praise which 
lure so many to an actor’s life. Were you cer- 
tain of being a star, even after years of such an 
ordeal, it would be less to be lamented. But 
you are, in our opinion, throwing yourself away 
in one of the most dazzling and melancholy lot- 
teries of life.” 

Arthur at that moment scemed to feel a pre- 
sentiment that the words were to prove true, and 
half ashamed of his romantic choice and the 
implied vanity of his ambition, had little to say. 
And there and thus, ere he had trodden the first 
thyeshold of manhood, he left the safe path 
‘which promised a life of peace and comfort, for 
one which spread a mystic curtain before him, 
beyond whose charming folds how many have 
ventured but to perish !- 

But like an unbroken colt, his spirit had 
learned no control from experience, and he was 
determined to indulge in his own untamed im- 
pulses, and wait the event, cost what it might. 
Ambition! Marbleizer of the heart which had 
else been all tenderness, scaler of that fountain 
of tears which soften its callousness and nourish 
and renew the vernal virtues of the soul—how 
maay precious victims have thy victims made, 
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trampling on the dearest household gods, and 
paving the way to lofty misery with their’ 
fragments ! 

The infatuated tyro, out of business, was now 
still more eager to rush upon the stage, and 
many days he studied, while his poor mother 
and sister worked and worried. There was no 
more income to be expected from him. Happy 
if that were the worst of it! 

Several times more, in different chief charac- 
ters, Arthur strutted and ranted in public, 
breathing the musty, peculiar atmosphere of the 
stage as if it were hallowed air, and wrapt in 
the most monstrous visions of a fabulous future. 
He thought he rapidly improved—but what is 
his judgment worth, whose every thought is in a 
delirium like this? What is his sight, who, 
gazing only on the glittering summit, and be- 
coming blinded by the icy height, forgets the 
length and steepness of the way * 

Some sensible actors and the manager occa- 
sionally tried to dissuade the rash young man, 
as performance after performance proved that he 
could not attain his aim; but Arthur attributed 
their advice to lack of discrimination, or to 
envy, and though annoyed, determined not to be 
discouraged 


But discouragements will come, even to the 
most gifted souls, and the cold apathy with 
which he was received by audiences not 
“packed,” like his first one, induced mana- 
gers to laugh or shake theit heads, when he 
had not the uncommon temerity in such cases to 
apply for a “star engagement.” 

“* We couldn’t engage you at any price,” they 
said, “ as we have novelties, or experienced men 
who are sure to draw. Yon must begin at the 
foot of the ladder and work up. We would be 
happy to accommodate you, but we must do 
what pays. Now you wouldn’t pay! You are 
not known yet. You have, besides, no ex- 

ce.” 

“But then,” Arthur would say, urged by 
desperation to overcome his modesty, “you 
know that if a man has genius, real genius, it 
supplies the lack of experience.” 

“The public, my dear young man, wont be- 
lieve that every tyro who thinks himself equal to 
a star, or approaching to it, is so because his 
name is in big letters—though I admit that big 
letters are often the only reason why some ac- 
tors are thought to be stars. It is a fact that 
broad daubs of printer’s ink have a magic in 
them, without the aid of which many asserted 
stars would be considered very poor, unnataral, 
beastly actors indeed. But it is a true mana- 


| ger’s duty, my young friend, to discourage this 


| 
| 


nonsense, to advance our standard, and to 
save the stage from the contempt of the wise, by 
repudiating the censorship of fools. Because a 
tier or pit of ignoramuses coincide with printer’s 
ink and make a great noise, when an imposter 
presumes upon a great part, we are not to sub- 
mit to their decree. We like their dollars, but 
despise their taste, and should do all we can to 
reform it. Take my advice—I have felt as you 
do myself—leave this acting upon stilts, become 
8 stock actor, if you insist upon the stage, and 
learn to creep before you try to walk or climb, 
or, more crazily still, to leap to the top of the 
ladder at once !” 

Crest fallen, and half doubting the manager’s 
sincerity of friendship, Arthur, after having 
vainly tried to be at the outset a star, lowered 
his pretensions, and assuming a name, engaged 
for minor parts in a distant city. 

The parting from his mother and sister was 
painfal, but his soul was lost in misguided am- 
bition, and he felt a relief as he approached the 
distant scene of his regular dramatic toils, as 
he thought he would now no more have their 
sad, reproachful eyes daily upon him, to dis- 
hearten and perplex him. 

A gentlemanly bearing and a better education 
than is common to those who do the drudgery of 
acting, gave him a better chance than he would 
otherwise have had—though, despite this and his 
inordinate ambition, his very poor natural tal- 
ents for his sphere placed him beneath persons 
greatly his inferiors in other respects. 

In this humble vocation he first tasted the bit- 
ter cup of an actor’s life. Around him were 
many once kindly hearts which had been soured 
by disappointment and hardened by wrong, and 
natures which, even if not naturally base, had 
been made so by the inevitable tendencies of the 
profession. Envy, jealousy, hypocrisy were 
here, each morning tendering specious homage 
and friendship to each other at rehearsal, while 
almost ready to cut each other’s throats. Silly 
affectation, of all sorts, artificial manners, looks, 
language and pronunciation disfigured the “ pro- 
fessionals” of both sexes and all lines of act- 
ing, and Arthur, who brooded over his quiet de- 
lusion, thinking it a reasonable ambition, could 
not help contrasting the real men and women 
behind the curtain with the parts they assumed 
before the audience; and he came to the conclu- 
sion that, in general, actors are as much actors 
off the stage as on it. 

He could not but see that actors and actresses 
were too often the mere creatures of the author 
and the audience—their minds moulded by the 
minds with which they were in constant commu- 
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nion, whose creations they exemplified, or whose 
applause they studied how to gain. Losing 
themselves, habitually, in this way, he saw how 
inevitable it was that they should become moral 
and intellectual harlequins—little of themselves, 
but a little piece of everybody! 

“Ts this the renown, and are these the gen- 
erous, impulsive, gifted natures I sought?’ he 
would murmur to himself, as he saw all the dis- 
guises of their mock life stripped off at rehearsal 
in the green-room, or in the dressing-room. 
“Well, I must bide my choice and bide my 
time. As Macbeth says, ‘I am stepped in so 
far, that should I wade no more, returning were 
as tedious as go o’er !’” 

And here he did but as thousands of others 
have done, who like him too late have found 
their hopes of histrionic glory 


* Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste.” 


When the warm months came, to eke out a 
scanty subsistence, Arthur joined a strolling 
company, and there obtained another view of 
dramatic life more instructive than agreeable. 
Lodging, food and raiment must be had, and he 
could save nothing out of the scanty pittance 
called “ salary,” which had been his during the 
“regular season.” Besides, though his habits 
had previously been strictly temperate, late 
hours, exhaustion by study, the necessity of ex- 
tra stimulus during performance, and the other 
temptations to drink inseparable from theatrical 
life, had induced a custom of drinking which 
had with him the usual influence of sharpening, 
then dulling the intellect—of exciting great 
hopes, then corresponding despair—of occasional 
excess, and invariable expense—so that impover- 
ishment was the sad summing up of the whole, 
with those various little trifling, unpaid bills, 
which told him how he had trifled away time, 
and which made the strolling company the only 
ark of refuge when the theatre closed. 

Even a most miserable actor can strut it out 
to his fill, in the country towns, and Arthar 
Seward occasionally, therefore, played “many 
parts” before the bumpkins, mach to his own 
satisfaction and their bewilderment—he little ap- 
preciating the fact that rustic folks, considering, 
of course, that all show-folks are crazy, are wil- 
ling to allow him to be the best actor who acts 
most unnaturally. 

Not an inappropriate winding up of these ro-. 
mantic jaunts would be an occasional escort to. 
the county jail, for acting without license or 
non-payment of bills, and there the discomfited . 
aspirant had awful hours to reflect 


O'er hearts divided and o'er years destroyed ;” 


over the tyranny of one manager, the cheating 
of another, the incompetency of this one and the 
failure of that, and of the general contents of 
that Pandora’s box of evils—an ill-starred de- 
sire to strut upon the stage. 

In his worst misfortunes, he never would 
write home. “I'll send them good tidings or 
none,” he thought, “though God only knows 


now—now that three years of trial have proved . 


to me I never shall be an actor—whether good 
tidings will ever be my lot to send.” ‘ 

Released from jail,on one occasion, in the 
completeness of his destitution he “ worked his 
passage” to a city, where, after much fear and 
trembling, he obtained a situation, first as door- 
keeper and afterwards as prompter in a theatre— 
in the latter office sometimes “ going on” when 
he could be made “ useful.” 

At these times, when greatly stimulated by 
brandy, he would perform almost as well as 
when he made his first appearance, and before 
what little natural taste he possessed had been 
corrupted by familiarity with the examples of 
bad actors who had been placed over him. But 
being so very bad himself, he could not distin- 
guish between good and bad models; and so, 
like most stand-still actors, had a decided ten- 
dency downward, though booked up in all the 
conventional monstrosities of manner, and 
though—having lost his ‘ greenness””—having 
won the claim of being “an actor, but a very, 
very bad one.” 

Dissipation, after four years of variegated tor- 
ture, immediately set in. Hope blighted and 
ambition gone, he lived only for the hour—to 
drink and live—to grumble with the common 
herd at being cast in parts unsuited to him, as if 
any part was suited to him !—to be snubbed by 
upstart stars—to bear any indignity with but a 
faint show of resentment—and though he never 
lost his sense of honor, to be a constant de- 
pendent upon the caprice of managers, and the 
good or ill will of actors less unfortunate than 
himself. 

“Why do you not give it up entirely?” one 
night asked an acquaintance, to whom, in a mo- 
ment of communicative gricf, he had unbur- 
thened his story, giving an outline of his brief 
and inglorious career; “why not? You are 


young yet, and this ought to be enough to 
sicken you of a profession for which you see you |. 


are unfit.” 

Arthur lifted his blood-shot eyes to the in- 
quirer, and in a hollow voice, beating his mapas, 
exclaimed : 
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“Tam too proud to recede! I cannot bear to 
go back. Baffled and dispirited as I am, how 
could I look my old acquaintances in the face? 
Besides, I have contracted this habit of drinking 
which would be still stronger when I left the 
daily excitement of an actor’s life, and would be 
less tolerated in another sphere.” 

“ Bat your mother and sister! Are you wil- 
ling they should live in uncertainty about you— 
never to see them, never to aid them, lonely and 
sadly as they must live ?” 

At the mention of their loved names, Seward 
burst into a paroxysm of grief. 

“ My mother,” sobbed he, “happily for her, 
is dead. She died while I was gone, and to 
make my misery the more abject, I received the 
tidings from my sister a year ago, while lying 
in jail. For months I had not heard from 
them, roving about asI have been, and you may 
imagine my wretchedness when the same letter 
said: ‘I suppose you have heard that I am mar- 
ried, though I never received any letter from 
you which referred to it. O, Arthur, if your 
unfortunate ambition has not quite quenched 
every tender feeling which you had of old, I beg 
of you to write to me oftener than you have 
done, and say some word of comfort, for I am 
very miserable, and shall be doubly so, now that 
mother is gone forever. It may be’—I uso 
nearly her very language—‘it may be that you 
have been very fortunate, and that you are too 
proud, now, to own your poor sister. If it is so, 
I shall bless Heaven for your prosperity, though 
I may never see you again. Bat for the sake of 
our dear mother, who watches over both of us, 
sometimes, in your happiness among admiring 
strangers, give a thought to your sister, and do 
not despise the memory of your once happy 
home.’ 

“O Heaven! I had known agony before, 
but this torture nearly maddened me. I repented 
—O how bitterly! Bat repentance for past folly 
did not bring with it the end of suffering. I 
feel that I am a doomed man, and I must bear 
it with what grace I can.” 

Arthur Seward buried his face in his hands, 
and bowed his head upon the table of the saloon 
in which they were sitting. 

“But your sister,” said his companion, ten- 
derly, “did she marry fortunately ¢” 

“A respectable mechanic, I believe,” said Ar- 
thur, “who treats her kindly.” 

“ What is his name ¢” 

‘* Mansfield—Edward Mansfield.” 

A slight smile was on the Spe of. Artiear’e 
companion, as he asked : 

“ And what is mine?” 
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“Yours is—is Mansfield,” replied Arthur, a 
sudden suspicion flashing uponhim. 

“Edward Mansfield,” returned the other, 
quickly, “and your brother-in-law !” 

Their hands were instantly locked, in broth- 
erly embrace. 

“Can it be possible? Our acquaintance has 
been but of afew days, and I never imagined 
this to be so, But why are you here ?” 

‘‘Tcame here at her request, if possible to 
know your feelings, your situation, and see if 
you could not be induced to abandon the stage 
and retrieve yourself.” 

They arose, and armin-arm went forth into 

the open air. Foran hour or more they walked 
the silent streets, beneath the stars and placid 
heaven, which seemed to smile upon the inter- 
view. And its result was as it should have 
been, The resolution made that night by Arthur 
Seward was the golden key of his after life. The 
brothers—brothers in heart as well as law—went 
home together, and love and peace were there to 
welcome them. 
_ For the excitement which he had feared to 
lose, Arthur found a fall and noble substitute in 
the excitement of pursuits for which he was 
adapted, and which walled around his earthly 
future with a horizon of honorable, unbroken 
happiness. Long ere he set his peaceful feet 
upon the hill of manhood’s prime, the self-re- 
deemed hero had been forgotten by the way- 
farers in the path he once had followed, and on 
every side about him now, shine the substantial 
fruits of well-directed energy. Those stars that 
shone, on the night of his resolution to be wise, 
he sometimes thinks his mother looked from, 
and that he made with her spirit, then, uncon- 
sciously, a star engagement, 


CULTIVATING LEECHES, 


Mr. Simmons, the well known English statis- 
tical writer, in a lecture before the London Soci- 
oy of Arts, relates the following facts: In view 

the great value of leeches in the Materia 
Medica, some enterprising Frenchmen have re- 
cently been leasing marshes in Ireland, and sow- 
ing them broadcast with leeches, in the hopes of 
deriving large profits therefrom. Seven or eight 
millions of leeches are imported annually by three 
or four firms in London, and the annual value of 
those used in France is estimated at from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000.—New Orleans Delta, 


Idleness is a disease that must be combated ; 

but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a 
two days together. 


OLD TIMOTHY GRAY. 
BY ANSON TURNBULL. 


Ah, well do I remember old Timothy Gray, 
Though fleeting years have passed away ; 
The silver hairs that covered his brow, 
And his tottering steps, I remember now. 


I remember well that feeble form, 

Which had withstood life’s furious storm ; 
His pleasant eye that had now grown dim, 
His withered hands and visage thin. 


Old Timothy lived in a cottage small, 

Near the hill-side road that led to the mall; 
The trees and flowerets grew by the hill, 
And music came from the rippling rill. 


The wild jessamine covered o’er his cot, 

And twined around in graceful knots ’ 
Near the door, where his daughter was wont to play, 
And chase the pleasant hours away. 


The trees, the cot, the flowers and rill, 
Though vanished for aye, I remember still; 
No more shall there bloom the lovely rose, 
Where the good old man has sunk to repose. 


But memory lives; and oft in life 

My thoughts shall turn from care and strife 
To the spot where the old man’s spirit fled, 
And a tribute of affection shed. 
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HINDOO PRINCESS. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ovr story opens upon a sunny afternoon in 
India, upon the banks of that sacred Ganges 
wherein the Hindoo laves his body with prayer- 
ful trust in its healing powers. Gaudy flowers 
are nodding over its rippling course, loading its 
surface with their dainty fragrance, and here, 
stretching back from the sloping banks, lies a 
garden which nature and art have combined to 
render strikingly beautiful. There is an Orien- 
tal luxuriance and lavish splendor in these peer- 
less gardens, but more beautiful than all the 
statuary and floral gems, the eye falls at once 
upon a child of exquisite symmetry and loveli- 
ness. 


She cannot be more than eight or nine years 
of age, yet her sweet development of form gives 
promise of extreme beauty. Literally loaded 
with flowers, the air is musical with her merry 
laugh and joyous words. Too light in her soft 
olive complexion for a Hindoo, she is yet too 


dark for an European, and the practised eye 
would at once detect those tokens that indicate 


the mingled blood of both races, 
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him; for what he reads as a task will do him lit- 
tle good. 


Following close upon the footsteps of this lit- 
tle houri came a youthful form of the other sex, 
perhaps a year her senior. Sharing her innocent 
delight, he was her playmate, but hardly of the 
same race. His young but intelligent features 
were of that clear, European complexion, that 
contrasted finely with the olive of his compan- 
ion’s cheek. They threw themselves together 
upon the ground, near the cooling influence of a 
sparkling fountain, and commenced to entwine 
their vines of gaudy leaves and flowers into 
wreaths for each other. Not far from them, a 
Nubian servant, evidently entrusted with their 
charge, after watching them with half closed 
eyes, at last dropped lazily upon the ground 
where he stood, not even seeking the friendly 
shelter of a tree, but dropping thoughtlessly to 
sleep beneath the burning rays of the afternoon 
sun. 

We should never tire of watching those beau- 
tifal children, so thoughtless and so happy—the 
picture of innocence, of peaceful joy. 

Stay! What stealthy and hideous form is 
that crouching and creeping towards the Nu- 
bian?* So cautious and cat-like does it make its 
approach that the children are entirely ignorant 
of its proximity. On, on it comes, until it is 
nearly upon the Nubian. Heaven protect the 
sleeping one, for the strange animal with glaring 
eyes and distended mouth is just upon him! 
Ha! that fiendish form now rises to its height— 
itis ahyena! His hot breath is upon the Nu- 
bian’s brow ; but he wakes not. Look again ; 
the creature turns towards the children; they 
are more tempting prey for his appetite. He 
moves on slowly, but steadily 1 

At that moment the boy’s back was towards 


the fearfal beast, and his companion, looking up 
suddenly from the wreath she was braiding, 
screams with utter terror at the sight of the ap- 


proaching beast. The boy springs to his feet at 
once, but hardly before the wild animal is upon 


him. With brave instinct he reaches to a heavy 
pruning knife, which a gardener has left hard 
by, and with the quickness of light springs back 
between the hyena and the girl just as the ani- 
mal leaped forward. The lad, with steady eye 
and hand, poised his sharp weapon so that he 
thrust it down the very throat of the furious 
creature, receiving upon his breast the headlong 
fary of the animal, which was aimed for the 
more delicate child. 

The screams of the girl aroused the half stupid 
Nubian, who rushed forward in time to disengage 
the poor boy from the dying grasp which the 
‘hyena had taken upon his arm as the two rolled 
together upén the ground. That bold thrust of 
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the knife at the opportune moment, and the 
prompt interposition of his own person before 
that of his companion, saved the child’s life be- 
yond a doubt; and so that lovely and trembling 
being felt as she now threw her arms tenderly 
about the young hero’s neck, and then sobbed 
hysterically. 

The Nubian, trembling with fear at his thought- 
less neglect, now conducted the children towards 
the doors of his master’s palace, turning ever 
and anon to look back and assure himself that 
the hyena was really dead; for the whole en- 
counter had been so rapid as to seem more like 
a troubled dream than real fact. 

The English rule and conquests in India have 
vastly changed the Hindoo race. Sir De Lacy 
Howard, governor of the district of Jungepoor, 
under the English home government, had resid- 
ed long in Northern India. Hither he had car- 
ried with him a gay wife and a cousin, a beauti- 
fal girl, who was also his ward. His high posi- 
tion in authority brought him much in contact 
with the rajah, Hafiz Roy, rightful prince of the 
soil over which Sir De Lacy Howard was placed 
as governor. The rajah, with unlimited wealth, 
and a somewhat indolent and ease-loving dispo- 
sition, preferred social ease to lordly control, 
and therefore peaceably grew up to his estate 
with only the name of prince. 

Hafiz Roy and Sir De Lacy were very warm 
friends, and finally a closer tie was woven be- 
tween them by the marriage of the rajah with 
Sir De Lacy’s ward, the beautifal English girl 
who had accompanied his wife to India. The 
English governor was highly prosperous in his 
ventures, outside of his official capacity, and 
was only too happy in rendering his home a 


palace of comfort and luxury, while the fajah’s 
splendid mode of living was the envy of half of 
Bengal. The scene we have just described oc- 
curred in the gardens of the rajah’s palace, and 
the children were the daughter of Hafiz Roy and 
the son of Sir De Lacy Howard. 

Was it to be wondered at that those children 


afterwards felt bound to each other by the strong- 
est ties? From earliest infancy they had been 
playmates, had been like brother and sister to 
each other, but now Zamine seemed to lean upon 
little Alfred Howard with as much confidence in 
his power to protect her as though he were a full 
grown man, in place of @ tiny though resolute 
boy. Zamine’s deep dark eyes were never tired 
of beaming tenderness upon him, and he was 
ever content so that she were but his companion. 
It is no secret to say that the parents of cach 
saw this with delight, for from the first years of 
their birth, those parents had designed them 


life and health. 10 

“ What did papa mean about your going 
away, dear Alfred?” asked Zamine, as the two 
walked together with arms about each other’s 
waists. 


boy shook his head’ seriously, but made 


no reply. 

“Why do you not tell me, Alfred ?’’ persisted 
Zamine, looking tenderly up into his face, and 
folding her two hands over his shoulder. 

“Nay, dear Zamine,” he answered, touched 
by her affectionate appeal, “it is a matter I do 
not like to talk nor think about.’’ 

“What, dear Alfred?” 

“Why, this going away,” he answered ; “this 
leaving home and you.” 

“Bat you'll be back again directly?” asked 
his companion, eagerly. 

“Nay, if Igo, it will be for not a few days, 
but years, Zamine.”’ 


The child looked at him inquiringly for a mo-- 


ment, while her lips trembled and her eyes filled 
with tears. The boy stooped tenderly and kiss- 
ed them away, but could not trust his own voice 
to speak, lest it should betray the tender emotion 
that was struggling at his heart. 

“You know, Zamine,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s delay, “that I am going to England, to 
be educated after the manner of our country, 
and to improve the superior advantages afforded 
them for selfcultivation. You know we have 
heard our fathers speak often of this plan.” 

“Yes, dear Alfred, but I have thought the 
time so furloff that I have not heeded it much, 
and now you say it has nearly come, I tremble to 
think of ft. ©, Alfred, what should I do with- 
out you!” 

thi, oho her head upon 
his young breast and wept in silence, while the 
tears also fell fast from her companion’s eyes 
upon “her dark, glossy hair. It was their first 
sorrow, and to both it was very earnest. 

But Alfred was right; he was to be sent at 


once to England, and to adopt a thorough course 
of classical study, to fit himself for Oxford; nor 
could he ¢xpect to or ‘tie 
he must.Jeave behind him there, for many a long 
and ‘weary year. Perhaps he would never see 
them alf again. 

Tt was a sad day among the family and friends 
when young Alfred was got ready to take ship 
from Calcutta. Sir De Lacy Howard placed 
great hopes. and much parental affection in his 
promising son, and his leave-taking for the long 
absence was made quite a formal affair. His 
father, mother and Zamine all accompanied him 


across the country to the post of departure. In 
the vehicle the two children sat side by side. 
Silently Adfred held the hand of his little play-. 
mate, but they exchanged hardly a word with 
each other. Both realized their long separation 


‘| to come, 


At last the hour came for him to go on ship- 
board. His young heart beat rapidly; there 
were some pleasurable sensations in his feelings, . 
a curious expectancy of adventure, a desire to 
see the world, interest in the huge ship that now 
floated in fall sight with her sails all ready to 
waft him far away to the land of his fathers, 
Zamine stood with tearful eyes upon the shore, 
her tiny hand still in his, when he kissed her 
tenderly, and said: ‘May I have one of those 
curls, dear Zamine ?”’ 

Child as she was, Zamine blushed, just the, 
faintest little blush, as she ran her hand through 
her dark, clustering ringlets, and selecting one, 
held it up for him to cut. “If you want it, dear 
Alfred !”” 

The boy hastily secured the glossy treasure, 
pressed his lips to her own, was once more em- 
braced by his parents, and hastening into the 
boat that awaited him, threw himself into the 
stern sheets, and covering his face with his hands, 
gave way to the flood of childish and innocent 
feeling that he had struggled until this moment 
to suppress. 

The topsails were loosed and sheeted home, 
the broad canvass, sail after sail, was spread, 
upon the English ship, the hoarse words of com- 
mand came over the water, and she shaped her 
course far out into the Bay of Bengal. Alfred 
maintained his stand near the taffrail until the 
shore faded entirely from view, and then he 


| sought his berth to cry himself t> sleep, to 


dream of the home he left behind him, with fa-. 
ther, mother, and his dearly loved playmate. 


CHAPTER II. 

The rajah, Hafiz Roy, as we have intimated, 
was of that indolent, ease-loving class, who seek 
to enjoy life to the utmost, and ready at any 
time to concede a point rather than contest, for 
what he thought right, The wheels of Sir De. 
Lacy’s governmental office ran smoothly on, and 
he found time to play his favorite game of che3s 
with the rajah daily, and often for many hours. 


together, Zamine often sitting by them a silent 


It was the second year of Alfred Howard’s 
absence, when Zamine was called upon to lose 
her mother by death. Great wa, her loss, but 
yet so true and judicious had the departed parent 
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been in the eare of this, her only child, that she 
left an abiding influence for good behind her. 
Though but eleven years of age, Zdminie was 
. very womanly, both in mental and physical 


growth, and became the domestic idol of her’ 


doting father. 

For his child’s sake the palace was made to 
glitter with splendid attendants, ornaments, petite 
amusements, and pets of all sorts. At first, after 
Alfred Howard had departed, she was quite in- 
consolable. Even for months she was so deject- 
ed as to cause anxiety on this account. But the 
keenness of her loneliness wore gradually away ; 
but not so the memory of her old playfellow. 
Everything remained to recall him to her mind, 
for every spot in those beautiful gardens they 
had visited together oftentimes. Here they 
had braided flower wreaths, here played at hide 
and seek, here plucked and eaten the delicious 
fruit, and here Alfréd had saved her life from the 
terrible hyena. 

The district of Jungepoor grew each © ‘year 
more and more populous with English residents, 
both military and civil, until at length there was 
‘quite a large and choice circle of well-bred peo- 
ple, forming a pleasant society. Among them 
were many youths of either sex, about Zamine’s 
age, anid with whom she was more of less inti- 
mate. The queen of all their revels and sports, 
she was also the star that illumined the heart of 
more than one young but manly heart among 
the English residents. 

Among these was the son of a wealthy com- 
mercial agent of the government, named Horace 
Gray, ‘a fine, spirited and handsome’ youth, a 
year the senior of Alfred, who is absent in Eng- 
land. His vivacious spirits, clever accomplish- 
ments, good cultivation and gentlemanly charac- 
teristics, won the confidence of Zamine, who, 
with trusting innocence, admitted him to inti- 
mate friendship in her feelings. A few years of 
companionship had thus ripened their friendly 
relationship when Zamine was already sixteen 
years of age. The reader, however, must not 
suppose that she was during this lapse of years 
once uftrue in her feelings towards the far-off 
playmate of her infaney. No—as frankly were 
her earnest feelings for him avowed before Hor- 
ace Gray as to her own heart. 

The quarterly arrival of the government pack- 
et at Caleutta always’ brought Zamine a kind, 
affectionate letter from’ Alfred, and in return 
bore him one from her. They were not lovesick, 
sentimental effusions, but well written and inter- 
esting letters, through which a tender and affec- 
tionate spirit ran like’ silver thread, linking 
their various themes in consonance together. 
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alluded to as a matter, not of doubt, but as one 
own hearts had set the seal. th 

But still the iitimaey of Horace Gmy: with 
the young and beautiful Hindoo girl continued. 
He rode by her side; he strolled with her in her 
father’s palace gardens, he rowed her fairy boat 
upon the artificial lake; in short they were so 
much together that those who knew her to be the 
affianced bride of Alfred Howard shook their 
heads significantly, and said that the absent one 
was doubtless forgotten ! 
_ Though Horace Gray undoubtedly loved ‘Tae 
mine, he had never told her so. He knew that 
would not do; it wotild lead to an end of their 
intimacy at once. He knew her to be loyal to 
the absent student, however much he could wish 
it otherwise ; for as there was neither deceit nor 
guile in the fair girl’s heart, neither was there 
deception upon her tongue. She frankly ad- 


‘mitted her regard and faithful memory of Alfred 


Howard. Therefore it was that Horace Gray 
kept his own secret, but loved mene less 
devotedly. 


In a neatly arranged study in one of the main 
buildings which make the clustering college 
blocks at Oxford, England, sat a young student, 
before whom lay an outspread sheet in the form 
of a letter. The student was a person of fine, 
manly appearance, quite handsome, with a high, 
commanding forehead and clear blue eye., The 
reader would haye easily recognized him as the 
boy he had seen years before in the palace gar- 
dens of Rajah Hafiz Roy. His face is grave, 
too grave in its expression; not to indicate some- 
thing of trouble within. He takes up the epistle | 
and reads it over slowly, then replaces inupen 
the table before him. 

The letter was an anonymous one, purporting 
to be from one who wae pantalones 
follows: 


grest tet of affection! Short 
absence stimulates, long absence is apt t0 obliter- 
ate. Place not too strong trust in your conced- 
ed claims to the hand of the fair daughter of 
by her ; soft not unpleasant— 
ready Per- 
hape these hints are worth your 

Alfred Howard tried hard to understand the 
true spirit of this note, tried to reach beyond the 
letters he saw upon the page before him, and un- 
derstand the actuating motive of the writer. In 
the years of pleasant study and rapid progress | 
which he had passed in England, he had ever 
been stimulated by one idea, that of retarning 


‘ these letters the engagement between them was 


at length to Zamine’s side, endowed with such 
true manly accomplishments as should com- 
mand her respect as well as her love. A doubt 
of the truth and endurance of her affection had 
never once crossed his mind; but here was mat- 
ter for consideration. He would not, could not 
doubt her; but the long-absence might perhaps 
“obliterate.” In his heart (so entirely hers) he 
felt that she was truly his, that the dear letters 
he was so regularly receiving could be no ¢oun- 
terfeits; but then this epistle had opened a door 
for doubt, and his thoughts were very, very har- 
rowing. Perhaps, he thought, duty would make 
her keep her early contract, and then he might 
get a wife, but one without a heart ! 

“ Now,” said he, at last, half aloud, ‘‘ Zamine 
is free, free as the air; she shall never marry me 
unless she does it with a free heart, unless she 
prefers me to all else on earth. If she has grown 
up as lovely as she was in childhood, how beau- 
tifal she must be! No wonder she finds suitors 
—ay, and many of them. No wonder she should 
be tested. I will not pine (if I can help it) over 
this anonymous hint; and yet, trath to say, I 
believe whoever wrote that thought he spoke 
the truth, let the actuating motive of the com- 
munication be what it may.” 

At this moment the door of his room was 
thrown violently open, and in rushed a couple of 
college chums, full of life and spirit. 

“Hullo, Fred, here I’ve made up a match at 
foils with you and Charley. Ten to one that 
you hit him fair in three bouts. He’s agreed— 
stakes up ; and if he touches you at all, I lose.” 

Alfred took up the note he had been reading, 
drew a low sigh, banished for a moment the 
trouble from his mind, and taking down a couple 
of foils from the wall prepared to engage in a 
playfal but manly game, and to make good the 
bets whictmhis gay friend had made through con- 
fidence in his skill with The weapon. 

Perhaps no scene could have been introduced 
so well calculated as this which at the moment 
chanced, whereby the character of young How- 
ard might have been better studied by a stranger. 
The cool yet careful manner in which he took 
his guard, poised and felt his weapon, bore his 
point and parried and thrust, were calculated to 
exhibit all the many qualities of manliness, self- 
reliance and promptness which were prominent 
and peculiar in him. The contest was soon de- 
cided, and Alfred’s adversary was wy “touch- 
ed,” and then disarmed. 

Tn his assiduity for mental enltate he hed in 
no way neglected his physical training, and thus 
bore away the palm from his entire class, but 
with such modest grace as to create no ill will. 


Eight years Pave passed since Alfred Howard 
had left that dear playmate on the shore at Cal- 
cutta, and five more were yet to be consumed be- 
fore his education would be sufficiently advanced 
for him to graduate, and fulfil his father’s plan 
of study and return to India, As he now sat 
alone once more, thinking over his prospects, the 
purport of the warning letter and kindred themes, 
the five years yet to come seemed longer to him 
than ever before; but he was brave at heart, and 
he resolved not to swerve in the path of duty he 
had laid out; he would remain the appointed 
time and devete himself to his self-culture as 
earnest as ever. 

The past eight years had not been without 
change. Zamine’s mother died, as we have al- 
ready intimated, and Alfred’s own mother had 
also gone to her long sleep these three years 
since. ‘Change! change !—it is written upon 
everything,” murmured Alfred; “and may the 
course of time also change thee, my dear, gentle 
Zamine? I will not doubt thee; I will not even 
hint a doubt to thee.” 3 

With this implicit confidence in the beautiful 
Hindoo girl, Alfred seemed o settle his course 
of conduct, and he did not even mention a 
thought to her in his letters which could indicate 
the shadow, however slight, which had passed 
across the field of his affection for her. The 
letters of both bore token of the most unchang- 
ing and full confidence in each other which they 
had ever done. 

In the meantime Sir De Lacy Howard’s letters 
were as regular as ever to his son, freighted with 
affectionate advice and ample remittances. He 
applauded his son’s constancy of purpose, and 
held up to him the honor and satisfaction that 
must result from @ carefal persistency in the 
course of study and discipline which had been 
adopted. He was a kind father and a judicious 
one, exercising great influence and control over 
his .son’s mind, and his wish with Alfred was 
indeed law. 

But we have other characters and scenes, which 
we must bring before the mind’s eye of the read- 
er in far-off India. 


CHAPTER IW. 

In-a room fitted with every luxury and ele- 
gance that taste and an ample fortune could 
command sat Zamine, the daughter of Hafiz 
Roy. She was indeed lovely as a child, but 
now all the promise of her infancy had been 
more than fulfilled—she was beautiful in every 
sense of the word. Dressed in half Eastern, 
half European costume, she looked bewitchingly 
attractive, Her wealth of rich black hair, and 


eyelashes that were so long and dark as to be a 
distinctive feature in her loveliness; her arms 
bared to the shoulders, presenting a mould of 
faultless symmetry; her body, half reclining 
upon a mound of rich cushioas, formed a pic- 
tare only too lovely for words to express. 

There sat near hera young gentleman, but 
little her senior in years, whom the reader would 
have recognized as Horace Gray. He was read- 
ing to the beautiful Hindoo ; and they were alone 
together, save the female servant who sat at her 
mistress’s feet—or rather slept there; for sleep 
seems to occupy nearly the undivided attention 
of the entire Nubian race. 

“Enough, enough,” said Zamine, at length, 
with a languid toss of her fan. ‘‘ We can finish 
it at another time, Horace, for the hour has now 
arrived for my new teacher to meet me.” 

“Do you mean that hump-backed Arab 1” 

“ Yes, he is hump backed, to be sure, but one 
forgets it when he is present, he is so entertain- 
ing, so very agreeable.” 

“ You seem to be much attached to your new 
friend ?” said Horace Gray, half inquiringly and 
half sarcastically. 

“Who would not like him, Horace? He is 
80 quiet, so thoughtful, and so wise withal, I 
almost fear him.” 

An uneasy shadow passed over the face of her 
companion, who could not patiently hear Zamine 
praise any one, so jealous was he of her smiles. 
At that moment, as he was taking leave of her, 
there entered the apartment the person referred 
to. At first sight there was little to strike an 
observer in his general appearance, beyond the 
manifest fact that he was an Arabian, and one 
who, had nature not disfigured his form by a 
hump or protuberance over the region of the left 
shoulder blade, would certainly have been a fine- 
ly formed and handsome man. He bowed first 
respectfully to Zamine, and then to her retreating 
companion, who returned tho salute distantly. 

“ Punctual to the very moment,” said Zamine, 


“It is a wholesome virtue,” said the teacher, 
mildly, as he drew towards bis pupil a light stand 
for the books he brought with him. He moved 
s0 gracefully, in spite of his deformity, did every- 
thing so noiselessly and easily, that there was a 
charm in watching his thoughtful and prompt 
procedure. 


Had he been English, one would have set him 
down as some forty years of age, but the bronzed 
hue of the desert sat so well upon his handsome 
face that he looked like one who had hardly pass- 
ed half that number of years. His finely turned 
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figure—always excepting the single deformity 
already referred to—was that of youth also, er 
at least not of maturity, and he could not be 
more than ten years older than his fair pupil. 

“I’m prepared for a scolding,” began Zamine, 
as he sat down by her side. : 

“‘ For what, fair Zamine ¢” 

“ Because I have not even looked at that lesson 
you gave me to study,” she replied. 

“Why have you not?” he asked, in gently 
reproving tones. 

“ It is so tedious to study.” 

“Bat you told me only yesterday that you 
liked it well.” 

“O, I mean when you are with me to explain.” 

The Arab turned his soft blue eye quickly to- 
wards her; then slowly opened his books, as he 
said: ‘It shall be as you wish; and if you pre- 
fer to study only when I am present, we will ac- 
quire the lessons in that manner, and I shall still 
fulfil my trust to your confiding father.” 

Zamine smiled her gratitude, and the two were 
soon busy over the task before them. The Hin- 
doo girl was lost in her occupation, each thought 
and each principle was so readily elucidated, so 
pleasantly impressed upon her mind; and at 
each moment she realized such new rays of light 
and intelligence radiating her only half-cultivated 
mind, that her pleasure was unmistakable. The 
Arab’s voice was so low, so gentle, blending the 
elements of firmness and tenderness so equally, 
that Zamine really half felt the fear she hinted 
at to her English friend. 

At length, the lesson being finished, the Arab 
prepared to leave his pupil; but this purpose 
Zamine frustrated by begging him to tell her 
some legend of the desert where his life had been 
passed. To this proposal he acceded readily, 
and with ready wit and charming ease, related 
one of those poetical stories in which Arabian 
literature is so rich. Zafnine drank in of every 
word, and found strange pleasure in listening to 
her tutor, whose enthusiastic eloquence in dwell- 
ing upon his country’s beauty, and in describing 
her famous places, was most captivating. 

And this was not alone the routine of to-day: 
it was the constantly recurring scene of each 
successive day. Zamine was changing rapidly 
in her manners, habits, intelligence; her tutor 
lent his best energy to instruct her, and that he 
was thoroughly capable was evinced beyond a 
doubt. A bright new world seemed to be open- 
ed to the Hindoo girl. Up to this period, her 
education had been of the most superficial char- 
aeter, but mow she exerted herself willingly, as- 
siduously, and found rich reward in the satisfac- 
tion that was the immediate result. ; 
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consulting a tiny diamond-cased watch, as she 

i addressed the Arab. 


Horace Gray had but one characteristic to re- 
commend him to Zamine, and that was his entire 
devotion to her. He had striven to please her in 
those grateful little trifies which go to make up 
the daily life of the young and thoughtless ; but 
now-that she had received new endowments of 
taste, intelligenceand love of study, Horace Gray 
was much less desirable to her as a companion. 
Bhe cared, indeed, little for the companionship 
of any one save her teacher, the quiet, thought- 
ful and intelligent Arab. 

It was now about eight months since one after- 
noon, when the Rajah Hafiz Roy had risen from 
his bountiful meal, that an Arabian teacher of 
languages presented himself and solicited the 
post of teacher to his danghter Zamine. The 
father was himself a man of goodly intelligence 
for an Oriental prince, and the prompt answers 
that the new comer gave to his questions at once 
satisfied him of his ability, and he gladly seized 
upon the opportunity of doing that for his child 
which he realized was of so much importance. 

Thus Yusef Hassan was at once established 
in the rajah’s family, and so well had he adapted 
himself to both father and child that he had been 
raised to an equal footing with them in all do- 
mestic relations. Sir De Lacy Howard had died 
some twelve months since, and the rajah was 
only too happy to find in Yusef Hassan one who 
could play quite as good a game of chess, and 
in this way an hour or two was passed daily. 

The father was not sorry to observe the devo- 
tion that his daughter bestowed upon her studies. 
She seemed only happy when Yusef was teach- 
ing her, or when she sat gazing into the mild 
depths of his soft blue eye, and listening to his 
stories of life and adventure in the desert. -Hor- 
ace Gray, poor fellow! seemed to be entirely for- 
gotten. He was not naturally a bad fellow, but 
there was a strange animosity springing up in 
his bosom towards the hunchback. He grew 
morose and sought to be alone, avoided his 
_ former companions, and sat for hours by himself 
locked up in his sleeping apartment. 

Well, who would have wondered? Every one 
could see that Horace loved Zamine devotedly, 
and up to the time of her intimacy with the 
Arab teacher, she had permitted at least the 
nearest relation of friendship to exist between 
them. But now she scarcely saw Horace at all ; 
or if she did, it was but for a moment, and then 
in the most careless spirit, for her mind was 
dsewhere. Horace Gray saw all this, and the 
fiend whispered sad things into his ear! The 
hanchback was watched, his steps were dogged ; 
there was an enemy plotting his destruction. 

The quarterly arrival of the English packet 


line had just brought Zamine a letter from Eng- 
land, bearing the signature of Alfred Howard. 
She now sat reading it alone in her private room. 
There was a puzzled look, a singular expression, 
in her beautiful face. She used to bend so lov- 
ingly over those letters from Alfred! Now she 
read and placed it one side, but evinced litfle 
emotion, hurrying away to meet the Arab teucher.”” 

A nice observer only would have discovered 
the tenderness that dwelt in the Arab’s voice 
and eyes as he addressed his pupil, but the most 
casual would have realized the deep interest that 
the Hindoo girl felt in his society, the fascina- 
tion of his companionship. And day by day 
this feeling grew more positive in its nature, un- 
til at last Zamine awoke from her day dream and 
asked herself: “Do I not love this man?” 

The Arab seemed at first not to read her feel- 
ings, but at length, emboldened by her tender- 
ness, he wooed her in secret. In her eyes he was 
no longer the hump-backed Arab, but the Apol- 
lo of her tenderest affections. Again came one 
of Alfred’s letters from England, and the tone 
of this, as well as its general purport, caused 
Zamine to pause and read’her heart. What! 
was she guilty of infidelity to him, her early 
love—he who had saved her life, her long and 
tried friend? Alas! she knew not what to do. 
Covering her fuce with both her hands, she sob- 
bed aloud: “I love the Arab, spite of his de- 
formity, spite of Alfred, spite of everything. 
But Alfred, you have been true to me; we loved 
in childhood. You have my sacred promise, and 
that promise shall be kept, though I break my 
heart in the test. I will but enjoy the pleasant 
instruction and society of Yusef a few short 
weeks more, and then he must go. Alas! it will 
nearly break my heart, but it must be so.” And 
with tears scarcely dried from her fair cheek, she 
went to seek the Arab, and to paraue by his side 
the intricate studies she had grown to love. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Zamine and Yosef sat together in one of those 
beautiful arbors with which the palace grounds 
abounded. They had retired here to pursue the 
studies allotted for the afternoon. These had 
been completed, and gradually conversation be- 
tween them had changed to other and dearer 
themes. Yusef had declared his love to her 
some time since, emboldened by the spirit which 
he read in her eyes, and they sat now together, 
the Arab retaining one of her delicate ‘hands in 
his own, while he breathed in gentle whispers a 
tale of love into her willing ear. 

Suddenly Zamine started and gently withdrew 
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ment, then said : 


“Ab, Yusef, lam very sad; very unhappy!” 


“ Unhappy, dearest! and why ?” 
“I know not how to tell you.” 


“Should there be any secret between two as 


dear friends as ourselves ?” 
“ Yusef.” 
“ Well, Zamine.” 


“ You know the story I told you of my child- 


hood and my youthful companion, Alfred ¢” 


The Arab regarded her thoughtfully for ¢ mo- 


ment. “ Yes, I remember.” 

“ Yusef, I am betrothed to him !” 
“T know it!” 

“ You know it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why, this is strange !—and yet you woo me.” 
“ Because I love you, dear one. The betroth- 

al of children by parents I do not hold to be a 

sacred bond. If I can win your heart, I am 

worthy to wear the crown of your love.” 

“Ah, Yusef, but this betrothal was not alone 
by our parents; it was as well by my own free 
and earnest consent. I am in honor bound!” 

“Do you love him, Zamine ®” asked the Arab. 

“I did love him truly and faithfully yntil I 

knew you.” 

“ And now, Zamine ?”’ 

“ Alas! what can I say ?” 

“Do you love him still ?” 

“This is too trying—too hard. O heart, O 
heart be still!” cried the agonized girl, holding 
her hands to her bosom. 

“Do you love him still ?” repeated the Arab. 

“ Yusef, lore you !—ay, with all my heart ; 
but listen: I shall keep my promise with the no- 
ble and tender friend, who even now is on his 
way from England, as I learn by his last letter.” 

The Arab seemed much moved, but spoke not. 

“Ah, forgive me, Yusef, if I have appeared 
and do still appear inconsistent. You cannot 
know him as I do; it would break his heart 
were I to prove inconstant to him; and what 
happiness could I ever know after ?” 

The Arab shaded his face in his hands, and 
sighed aloud. 

“1 never had a thought of any other but him 
until you came, and your voice, like magic, went 
to my heart, your eyes to my very soul. You 
awakened in me a love for study ; you opened to 
me new fields of promise, a new world of intelli- 
gence. I am grateful—iudeed I am!” She 
sobbed bitterly. 

Still the Arab spoke not. 


her hand from his grasp, as though some sudden 
resolve had come over her, She paused a mo- 


despise me, were I not true to such a man as Al- 
fred. You would loathe one who should disre- 
gard such tender promises, such truthfulness.” 

‘I fear love blinds me to all else but my own 
heart’s promptings.”’ 

“No, no, you will not blame me ; you are too 
noble at heart to counsel me to be untrue to him.” 

“T shall never blame you, Zamine, do what 
you please; but I cannot still the throbbing of 
my own heart,” 

As he said this, he raised her hand tenderly to 
his lips and turned slowly away from her side. 

There is one character in our story of whom 
we must not lose sight. Horace Gray, observant 
at all times of Zamine’s movements, was not so 
long in finding out that she loved the Arab as 
Zamine herself was! He saw it and resolved 
that before Yusef Hassan should come between 
him and Zamine’s love, he would take his life 
like a dog’s. He would have felt differently 
with regard to Alfred Howard ; but to have this 
deformed child of the desert rob him of the love 
of the Hindoo girl, rendered him desperate. 
Of late young Gray had grown moody beyond 
all control of friends. He watched the Arab at 
all hours; and once, even, when he had observed 
him just leaving Zamine’s side at nightfall, in 
those thickly planted gardens, he had fired a pis- 
tol, aimed at his heart; but the bullet passed 
him harmless by, and Yusef took little or no 
heed of the circumstance. This was but a few 
weeks previous to the scene we have just related 
between Zamine and Yusef in the garden. 
The Arab left her, as we have said, turning his 
steps toward the river’s banks, and thoughtfully 
walked on. He had not gone far before his quick 
ear detected a footstep behind him. It was not 
Zamine’s, for hers was as light as a fawn’s tread. 
It was heavy, quick, irregular, and indicated 
some strange mood in the bosom of him who 
caused those tokens. Yusef simply loosened a 
long dirk that hung at his girdle and moved on. 
In a moment more he turned quickly, as if by - 
instinct, but at the same moment a blade of a 
dagger was buried to the hilt in that part 
of his body which we have described as so de- 
formed. It was evidently not so aimed, but turn- 
ing suddenly, had caused the blade to enter there. 
The Arab when thus faced about stood front- 
ing his enemy with flashing eye and quick, heaving 
chest. The figure that had pursued him was 
that of one fully his own size, athletic, well 
formed and able ; but let that dagger blade have 
penetrated Yusef as deep as it may, he is still 
more than a match for his subtle enemy. Seiz- 
ing him by the throat, the Arab bent him nearly 


“0, speak to me, Yusef. You would yourself 


double to the ground, and dashing his head upon 
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the hard path, permitted him to lie there almost 
insensible from the stunning effect of the fall ; 
at the same time taking his dagger from him, 
and quietly walking away. 

It was an hour before Horace Gray again.rose 
to his feet. Half bewildered, that young, infat- 
uated person gazed in amazement about him. 

“Why did he not kill me?” he murmured. 
“Why did he leave me here, only bruised ?” 
That seemed very strange to him. “I drove the 
blade home—deep, deep. I felt it penetrate!” 
He staggered to his feet and reeled away like a 
drunken man. “’Fore heaven, but that fellow’s 
grip is on my throat yet—’twas like a vice! I 
was no more than a child in his hands. Who 
would have thought the hunchback so strong?” 

Horace Gray reached his home, but he was 
more seriously hurt than he was awaro of. ‘The 
excitement he had lately endured in his mind, 
and the climax of his attempted assassination of 
the Arab, in addition to the fearful bruise he had 
sustained in the ericounter, proved too much for 
his brain, and he soon lay in a raging brain fever. 

The Arab said nothing about the matter. By 

some strange chance his own wound, severe 
though it may have been, seemed to cause him 
little if any trouble. He well knew the position 
of Horace Gray, and that there was nothing to 
be gained, and indeed, in his own case, every- 
thing to lose, by betraying his folly to any one. 
The game he was playing was a deep one, and 
the less he drew attention upon himself the bet- 
ter. So the very next morning he played his 
accustomed game with the rajah, Zamine’s fa- 
ther, and permitted the old man to win. 

While Yusef and the rajah were thus engaged 
together, Zamine was alone in her private apart- 
ment. Her eyes were red with weeping, and she 
sat listless and unhappy. An open letter lay at 
her feet, which she had been reading. A glance 
would have shown the reader that it was from 
Alfred Howard. It read thus: 


* My pear Zamine,—Almost as soon as you 
receive this, I hope to be in India, and by your 
side, to consummate the one great purpose of my 
life, to look once more into the clear depths of 
those eyes I love so well, and to listen to the ten- 
der music of that voice which time and distance 
have not fora moment obliterated from my heart. 
I will say no more, because I hope soon to. be 
with you in person. Always your own, 

“Atrrep Howarp.” 


She stooped down, took up the note, and read 
it again. ‘“ How like him it is; open, frank, 
manly, fall of faith in my trathfulness, Alas! 
alas! how sadly am I torn by contending emo- 
tions, I have loved him so long and so truly; 


and now, Yusef—ah, would that I had never 
seen the hunchback !” 

At that moment a knock at the door leading 
to her boudoir from the sitting room, where she 
was wont to meet Yusef, and to recite and read 
with him, attracted her attention, and partially 
removing the tokens of her tears, and smoothing 
back the rich dark hair from her temples, she 
opened the door and came out to meet the sum- 
mons. It was Yusef. 

“Zamine,” said he, “I have come, perhaps 
for the last time, to speak with you. It depends 
upon yourself to decide.” Zamine gazed in- 
quiringly. ‘You have told mo that you must 
be true, and that you will love and marry this 
Alfred Howard ?” 

“ Yusef—yes !” sighed the girl. “He was my 
early love; he has been true to me; I cannot 
betray his affection.” 

“ And yet you love me?” 

“ Ah, Yusef! it is cruel for you to name it.” © 

“ Will you not fly with me to the tents of my 
people? I will love, will tend you, will heed 
your slightest wish, and love you always.” 

“ Yusef, you have never tempted me thus; 
say no more. If you continue to counsel me to 
do that which my heart and soul denounce, you 
will forfeit the respect and tender regard 1 now 
entertain for you.” 

“Noble girl, you have stood the test! You 
have passed through the fiery ordeal, only the 
purer and brighter for all!” As he spoke, he 
cast the cloak from him, which had uutil now 
enveloped his person, and said: ‘ Behold in me 
no longer Yusef Hassan, but Alfred Howard !” 

Zamine gazed a moment, bewildered! There 
stood the form of Yusef Hassan, but the deform- 
ity was gone! The truth flashed through her 
mind with lightning-like rapidity, and the next 
moment she was pressed to his heart. 


NEW STYLE OF OMNIBUS. 


They have a new kind of omnibus in London. 
The cost is similar to those of the old design, 
now in use, but there is a total alteration in 
construction, The interior is fitted up as a 
“saloon,” or cushioned after the fashion of a 
first-class railway cafriage, with a single coupe,’ 
or arm-chair, well adapted for a lady and child 
apart from the other rangeof seating. It is well 
ventilated, hasan alarum ‘in the reach of all, 
whereby the conductor cam be readily summon- 
ed; is well ventilated; contains a receptacle for 
wet umbrellas, and the over-crowding of the ex- 
isting system is obviated by increased space. 
Passengers are admitted by two doors at the end, 
and the outside seats face each other. An im- 

roved lock renders the draft.more easy, and all 
jolting is avoided by the ingenuity of the builder, 
who has ably carried out decign the skil 
fal originator — Albion. 


THE SOMNAMBULIST. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Ar twenty-three, I, Bertram Rivers, was 
called a dashing, good-natured, happy fellow, 
who had nothing to do and plenty of money to 
spend; and it was unanimously voted that I oc- 
cupied a very enviable position in society. 

The world, as usual, was only half right. I 

was dashing, good-natured and huppy at times, 
but the idea that I had nothing to do, was a 
continual source of trouble to me. How I en- 
vied Dick Allen, who painted from morning till 
night in his studio, and yet scarcely earned 
enough. to keep body and soul together. His 
constant cheerfulness had an irresistible charm 
for me, and insensibly we had become fast 
friends. I was rich and he was poor, but that 
made not the least difference in our friendship. 
I lived im the family of my guardian. My 
father had died when I was thirteen years old, 
but I had no remembrance of my mother. 
. At twenty-three, I think I was sane on all 
points except one. And on one point, only, did 
I approach insanity. It was, however, only an 
approach to that—a morbid idea, which I had 
entertained from childhood, and which had 
grown with my growth. I firmly believed that 
insanity was hereditary in our family, though I 
had never heard any allusion made to it. My 
mother, too, whose name I never heard men- 
tioned by my father but once or twice, and then 
accompanied by such looks of agony that I 
could never forget them—I believed that she 
was yet living, a raving maniac. 

I had a horrible fear of meeting hér in some 
place and having this idea confirmed, and there- 
fore I carefally avoided all places where I should 


be likely to encounter any one thus afilicted.. 


The idea that I, myself, might in the course of 
years become a maniac, was tormenting. It 
destroyed all the peace of my leisure hours, and 
made me throw myself into society with a zeal 
that surprised myself. 

It was in the summer time that I made that 
all-important visit to Aunt Martin’s. I remem- 
ber every circumstance connected with it clearly 
and distinctly. I bad a curious dread of going 
into the country, even upon a visit, but it was 
impossible to refuse it in this case. 

* Dick,” said I, in a dolefal tone, as I rambled 
into his studio on a clear, sunny day, “ Dick, 
I'm a doomed man. I shall be bored to death 
up there in the country.” 

“I wish I was a doomed man,” said Dick, in 
a jocular*way. ‘ Why, Rivers, who wouldn’t 


like to be invited into the country, instead of 
spending these sweltering days in the city ?” 

“My dear fellow,” said I,as a bright idea 
shot into my head, “why not goin my place? 
My aunt has never seen me but once or twice— 
she couldn’t possibly know the difference.” 

Dick laughed, and even while he acknowl- 
edged that it was a bright idea, rejected it. 

Well, I went. Somebody goes every day, but 
nobody ever went as unwillingly as I did. 
My destination was a singularly large and old- 
fashioned mansion, which could be seen long be- 
fore any one got near to it. It stood as a sort 
of landmark, and behind it was a long range 
of gloomy hills. 

My aunt, whom I scrutinized closely, seemed 
to me to have a wan and haggard look, which I 
interpreted as symptoms of that insanity which 
I believed hereditary in my mother’s family. 
Nobody could have been more kindly received 
than I was. Fora few days, I amused myself 
by fishing in the river—a pursuit which I at first 
followed with a keen zest. Gradually I grew 
tired of this, and amused myself instead with 
burying my feet in the soft green herbage on 
those gloomy hills. Then I resorted to books, 
which the family physician had forbidden me to 
touch for some time, inasmuch as my health had 
become seriously affected by constant reading. 

Being in the house so constantly, I could not 
help noticing one or two singular occurrences, 
little in themselves, but which had the effect of 
reviving that curious dread in my mind. At the 
same hour, every day, my aunt absented herself, 
and always returned looking weary and with the 
haggard look in her face plainer than ever. 
Once when I hastily threw open my room door, 
I saw her just disappearing in the chamber op- 
posite, and then a loud, fierce voice was heard, 
which I knew belonged to none of the members 
of the family. That this room had an occupant 
that I had never seen, became evident to me. 

Once or twice I made a passing allusion to 
this cireumstance, but my aunt always adroitly 
changed the conversation. From the hour that 
I discovered these things, however, I was keenly 
and painfully alive to everything unusual or 
strange that occurred in the house—and all such 
occurrences centred in that mysterious room 
and its still more mysterious occupant. 

Two days passed, during which I saw and 
heard nothing wonderful. That next night, 
when everything was quiet in the house, I dis 
tinetly heard the sound of a footstep in the 
room opposite. It was not a calm, even, reg- 
ular step, but quick and irresolute, as if the per- 
son went by fits and starts. I should judge the 
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step to have been on an uncarpeted floor, as 
every footfall fell with startling distinctness upon 
my ears. I heard that step a great part of the 
night, and then it ceased suddenly, as if the per- 
son had thrown itself down in utter exhaustion. 
I was myself thoroughly exhausted by this 
slight excitement, and horrible ideas shot swift- 
ly through my brain, which seemed pressed 
down by some iron foot. 

The next morning, I half made a resolution to 
go back to the city, where I was at least com- 
paratively free from exciting influences. But 
the idea that my aunt had some communication 
to make to me, which I could not doubt was the 
reason of her pressing invitation, and my in- 
scrutable fate, impelled me to stay. 

The next night I heard it again—that horrible 
footstep; and again was my night’s rest de- 
stroyed. And again in my uneasy dreams the 
iron foot seemed pressing down upon my brain. 
‘Yet when I met the rest of the family at the 
breakfast-table, not the least allusion was made 
to the occurrence, though it seemed to me that 
the footsteps must have disturbed others besides. 

That day’s mail brought me a letter from 
Dick—cheerful and healthful in its tone, and 
which had the effect of making me more cheer- 
fal than I had been for days. I resamed my 
fishing, and trod the hills with unusual vigor. 
Another night, and I heard no sounds from the 
room opposite. A whole week passed ani all 
was silent as the grave. Perhaps the occupant 
of the room had departed—gone away from the 
house. I certainly hoped so. 

It was the night immediately succeeding this 
week of quiet that I awoke from an uneasy 
slumber, with the idea that I had heard some 
sound which even in my dreamy state had sent 
a thrill of horror through me. With senses 
acutely and painfully sharpened, I listened for 
the repetition of that sound. And it came—the 
slow, hesitating, stealthy steps, not in the room 
opposite, but in the long entry into which all 
our doors opened. The person outside had 
passed down the whole length of the entry, and 
was now coming back. 

I was not a coward, but every one knows how 
much more formidable an unseen enemy is, than 
one that we can see. That curious dread op- 
pressed me—not a physical dread of an antago- 
nist, which I was to meet, but a moral dread of 
something horrible outside in the long entry. 

The steps passed, paused a little at the upper 
end of the entry, then were heard again in the 
same hesitating, stealthy way. As the person 
peared my door, there was a cessation of the 
sound, and then the distinct rustle of some 


woolen fabrie fell upon my ear. Then a sigh, 
and the steps went on. 

Did the rustle of a dress indicate that the 
mysterious oecupant of that room wasa woman ? 
It seemed so. And in connection with this 
question, which I asked mysel'f and answered, 
came thought, which naturally forced iteelf 
upon my mind. This woman was my mother— 
there was no escape from this thought. Like 
the iron foot, it trod itself into my brain. 

A hundred little cireumstances were now ac- 
counted for. The neglect of my aunt for years 
to invite me to her house—her invitation now, 
preceding as it did an important communication 
on family affairs—the delay in making thet 
communication, the motive of which I could not 
now doubt—the total silence of everybody in 
the house on the subject of that mysterious 
room and its occupant—and above all the rest, 
that curious, indefinable dread, which, while it 
revealed to me a strange phase in our natures, 
showed itself as a barrier between my mind and 
some shocking disclosure, which time was des- 
tined to make to me. 

All these thoughts passed with lightning ra- 
pidity through my mind, whilst the step—my 
mother’s step,as I could not doubt—I heard 
still, Should I open the door and encounter 
her? Could I bear to see that wrinkled, hag- 
gard face, with its unsettled, wandering look, 
and to know that the day was surely coming, 
when I myself should wear such a look? No, I 
could not—I had better never see such a sight, if 
it could be avoided. 

The person had crossed the threshold of the 
opposite room, and the step had ceased; and 
again I sank into a disturbed slumber. I can- 
not tell what time it was on that terrible night 
that I became aware of some slight sound ont- 
side my door. It was the rustle of that woolen 
dress, immediately followed by the sigh of some 
person strongly agitated. The door opened. I 
heard it, though it was done softly and cun- 
ningly. Some dark form entered and paced 
three or four times across my room. Every 
stealthy, hesitating step brought an agonizing 
pain to my head. ; 

The moon came out suddenly from behind a 
cloud and showed me that figure, standing mo- 
tionless with the face turned towards me. Shall 
I ever forget its horrible expression, as it glared 
upon me t—the terribly old, haggard face, upon 
which were the wrinkles of at least sixty years * 
—the unsettled, wandering look, and the glaring 
eyes turned on me in a purposeless stare? It 
was the very face which I had pictured to my- 
self such a little while ago—a face, Which resem- 


* fend myself, but could not move an inch. Nearer 


bled my aunt’s so much that I knew the figure 
before me was no other than my. mother. 

The silence that followed was even more op- 
pressive than the sound of the footsteps. Still 
the figure remained motionless, gazing at me. 
I cannot tell how it was that I caaght the gleam 
of something the figure held in her hand. It 
looked like a knife, in the moonlight. I was 
very sure, after watching for a few minutes, that 
it was a knife. Nearer the figure came, the in- 
strument held firmly in her right hand, My life 
was in danger—I knew this, and strove to cry 
out. Bat I could utter no sound, I tried to de- 


and still nearer, and then a sharp pain shot 
through my head, which seemed suddenly 
crushed together by some mighty force—and 
then everything faded from my sight. 


“Raise him gently—a little higher,” said a 
voice which at first I could not recognize. 

“Poor fellow—he must have suffered some 
dreadful blow in his childhood—or perhaps it 
was afall! See, here is a terrible depression, 
which must have affected the brain! He was 
apt to have strange fancies at times, I think ?” 

“ Yes, at times—poor Rivers! What must be 
done ?” said a voice, which I knew could be no 
other than Dick’s. 

“A removal of a part of the bone where that 
depression is, is absolutely necessary.” And 
now I recognized Dr. Grant’s friendly voice. 

“No other alternative?” said Dick, cheerily. 
_ “None,” said the doctor, gloomily. ‘‘ Nothing 
less than permanent insanity could be the re- 
sult, unless this.operation was performed. Did 
you never hear him speak of any blow or fall, 
which he had in childhood ?” ’ 

“ Not recently,” said Dick, in a musing tone ; 
“but when our friendship first commenced, he 
spoke of some accident he had met with when a 
child, from which a long illness resulted.” 

“That must have been it,” said the doctor. 

I could easily recall to my mind the accident 
which I had once made a passing allusion to, in 
@ conversation with Dick. Asa child, I was 
very ambitious, and of one occasion had climbed 
a tree, from the top of which, like Jack at the 
top of his bean-stalk, I expected to see won- 
drous houses and people ; in short, I proposed to 
climb into a new world. 

But a hasty descent to my own sphere, was 
the consequence of my presumption. I struck 
upon my head, and for a long time my life was 
despaired of. I gradually recovered, however, 
and had almost forgotten the circumstance, till 
recalled bythe conversation I had heard. 
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. “Dick,” said I, when the doctor had gone, 
“let it. be ever as soon as possible—I can 
bear 

Dick shook my hand, but said nothing. A 
painful operation was performed, which happily 
I was only dimly conscious of. But there were 
times when I suffered intensely, and the imag- 
inary iron foot seemed to tread itself in my 
brain with wonderfal force. 

But life came back to me, healthful, radiant 
—life, amply repaying me for all the suffering I 
had endured. The old dread, and the strange 
fancies that had haunted me, disappeared. I 
went back to the city with Dick, and new 
schemes, new thoughts thronged my mind, and 
my brain became a busy one. I was a mer- 
chant, and Dick was my partner; and to-day 
there is nota surer or a safer firm in the city 
than that of Rivers & Allen. 

But for years I could bear no allusion to the 
events of that terrible night—though I firmly be- 
lieved they were partially the mere fancies of a 
diseased brain. 

Fifteen years after my visit to the country, 
my aunt died. In examining some papers di- 
rected to me, I read my mother’s history. In 
journeying with my father, she had been lost at 
sea when I was very young. So great was my 
father’s remorse at not having saved her at the 
expense of his own life, that her name was sel- 
dony mentioned by him afterwards. A min- 
iature, accompanying the papers, showed me a 
young, beautiful woman, with features entirely 
unlike those of my aunt. 

Dick and I were smoking peacefully on the 
piazza one day. By the way,I forgot to say 
that Dick’s sister had become Mrs. Bertram 
Rivers, and that Dick had taken up his abode 
with us. The smoke was curling lazily up from 
our cigars, when I propounded the following 
question to my friend, who seemed plunged in 
deep meditation : 

“Dick, did you know what happened on that 
night—fifteen years ago ?” 

“I knew only what happened from your in- 


coherent ravings—at least, I gathered a part of 
it from you.” 


dike how much was real, 
and hew much I fanci 


_“T should have told you something long ago, 
which would have explained much of it, if you 
had but asked me. Whatever else you saw,.re- 
sulted from the state of excitement you were in.” 
What was it?” 

Dick paused to throw his cigar over the rail- 
ing of the piazza, and merely said : ‘ 


“ Your aunt was 4 somnambulist.” 
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HOW SOLEMN THE KNELL 
BY ROBERT A. MERTON. 


How solemn the knell, that comes from the bell, 
That speaks the departure of one, 

Who here on life’s shore, alas! is no more, 
Who a life all unknown has begun. 


How mournful the dirge, to our hearts let it urge, 
From the ways of the wicked to flee; 

For soon the same peal our own doom may seal, 
| And we be launched into eternity. 


For none can e’er say, that he ever could stay 
The onward career of grim Death ; 

The rich and the poor, the good and ill doer, 
He scatters alike by his breath. 


His course it is straight, for none he will wait, 

While they finish life’s pleasures that’s here ; 
The “‘ wages of sin ” are for him here to win, 
And he'll spare not when once he is near. 


O then let us give our hearts while we live, 
Unto God, that then in our need, 

As he shall draw near, we may meet without fear, 
The form on the pale-spectred steed. 


°Tis the wicked who shun the mention of one, 
And hope that he’ll ride by them past; 

But the righteous they see that this day it will free 
Earth’s chains which around them are cast. 


Then you who do laugh, and you who do quaff 
The goblet of pleasure so free, 
ber, and think, that perhaps on the brink, 
the dark river to morrow you'll be. 


Remember that peal, as it o’er you may steal, 
Let it not be a warning in vain ; 

And pause ere you waste, in trifles time's space, 
As those hours you cannot regain. ‘ 


ANGELA. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“Wr you come to our May breakfast ?” said 
a voice, as I was sitting in the twilight of an 
April day. I looked round and saw my sweet 
little friend, Angela Woodworth, whom every 
one else called “Ange,” but whom I always call- 
ed “Angel.” And an angel spirit she truly had, 
although she walked the earth in visible form. 

And yet Angela was not one of those thin, 
impalpable creatures, who “make no shadow 
when they walk.” Nor was she a combination 
of blue veins, pink cheeks and drooping shoul- 
ders, which many people think so essential in 
their ideas of purity and delicacy. She was not 
at all fragile and sad looking. Her form was 


Angela had a mother. Not that being who 
presides over the embroidered robes and ont- 
ward adornments of her child; but who cared 
intensely for her inner life ;—and while she kept 
the outward beautifully free from soil or stain, 
was yet never unmindfal of the sacred light 
which illumined the crystal vase committed to 
her care. 

Another child had been Mrs. Woodworth’s for 
a few brief years—a son, whose rich promise 
was blighted early, had engrossed the fullest love 
of her heart ; and the blow which deprived her 
of him almost prostrated her. It was not until 
the little Angela came, that the bitter agony of 
this discipline of sorrow was subdued ; and com- 
ing as the comforter, she was doubly welcome 
and doubly dear. Angela was now nearly fif- 
teen; but she preserved her beautifully child- 
like disposition, as well as the sweet and inno- 
cent look of earliest youth. > 

Such was the dear one that stood by my side 
in that twilight hour, and asked me to join the 
May party, which was to assemble at Mr. Wood- 
worth’s house the next morning. I promised to 
be with her; and on the following morning I 
rose early, went into the garden and gathered 
the few crocuses and forget-me-nots which had 
already bloomed, to add a gift to the floral crown 


Although so much older than she, yet she had 
from childhood manifested so much pleasure in 
my friendship, that even from that circumstance 
alone, apart from her beauty and goodness, I 
should have been attracted to her; and I looked 
forward to her prospective reign of this morning 
with as much interest as one could well feel in 
such a matter. 

As I anticipated, all went on beautifully. 
Angel was strenuous in not accepting the crown 
and sceptre; but her little friends would not 
hear of any other arrangement ; and she queen- 
ed it admirably. Her parents watched her with 
the eyes of gratified affection, and other friends 
looked on and sympathized with their pleasure. 

Three years passed. The shadow of affliction 
had darkened over my pathway, and the disci- 
pline which I endured could only have been 
borne as coming from the hand of the Good 
Father, who ordereth all things aright. During 
these three years, I had been absent, ministering 
to grief and pain, and learning such bitter les- 
sons in adversity that even now I shudder to re- 
call that mournful season to remembrance. At 
the end of that period, I returned to that which 
was home no longer, because the light of a beau- 
tiful face had gone out, and the shadows on the 
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be Angel herself. 

round in its youthful beauty, her cheek had a i 
héalthfal glow, her eyes were full and lustrous, 
and her voice, though soft and sweet, was full 
and musical in its rich volume. 
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: family hearth had deepened into darkness. In 
my agony I had asked: “ Why, O why, must 
" [have been singled out to meet this great sor- 
row? What had I done which needed this sharp 
. discipline?’ And my soul answered: “Did 
. He (whose name must not be written on a page 
. 80 light as this), did He not give you the bless- 
ing you needed, in leaving for your inheritance 
the crown of thorns and the cross?” 

On the first Sabbath after I returned, I saw 
Angela at church. Three years had brought an 
- added loveliness to her face, a more perfect 
roundness to her figure; and a beautiful dignity 
had taken the place of her childlike appearance. 
_ She recognized me at once, and beckoned me to 
a seat beside her. It was a front pew in which 
. we sat, and as the afternoon sun streamed 
through the beautiful stained windows of the 
church, it shone goldenly upon the large tablet 
beside the pulpit. As it rose up steadily, it il- 
_ lumined with brilliant light the words inscribed 
thereon, “Our Father, which art in heaven!” 
Stealing onward and upward, it dwelt a brief 
. moment on the sentence above the prayer, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” I saw An- 
gela’s face flush with emotion as she looked upon 
the divine words ; and when I afterwards saw 
her reverently accepting the sacred symbols of 
communion, I felt that the promise of her pure 
and beautiful childhood was fulfilled. 

I visited her home, and found her as duteous 

and obedient as ever; as much the light and 
blessing of that home as when she sat as the 
May Queen on her flower-strewn throne. We 
are apt to think of such beings, that their lives 
must pass away like ‘the light and the loveli- 
ness of a song ;” that sorrow and suffering can- 
not come over the charmed circle which sur- 
rounds them. Alas! there is no life, however 
beautiful, that the angel of affliction does not 
overshadow with its wings. 
. The Woodworths, with some other friends, 
had planned an excursion to the Highlands, a 
fine place, a few miles distant, and every prepar- 
ation, which taste and fancy could suggest, was 
made to meet the festive occasion. Servants 
were sent on before, to have everything in order 
for a collation, which was to be enjoyed in a rus- 
tic arbor formed by the overhanging trees. Im- 
mense masses of ivy and wild grapes lay heavi- 
ly overhead, while fast by ran a stream whose 
pure waters supplied the table with its icy coo)- 
ness. Around this spring grew flowers of every 
hue that bloom in our American forests; while 
the many colored mosses hid the ronghnesses of 
the huge rocks, and contrasted finely with the 
deep, rich emerald of the grass. 


In this delicious spot we passed the long sum- 
mer day, and when the twilight deepened into 
evening, the horses were brought round, and we 
started off under the quiet starlight. We had a 
wild road to pass over—for a railroad had su- 
perseded the necessity of keeping the other in 
very good condition, and we found it imperative 
upon all our party to keep in the very middle of 
the rough patch we were in. In carriages, it 
would have been impossible to get along at all 
with only starlight to show the deficiences of the 
road ; and when, as was frequently the case, we 
passed through dense, forest like paths, we were 
obliged to trust wholly to the instincts of our 
horses, which carried us wherever they would, 
without any guide from our hands. 

We had nearly reached the railroad crossing 
before we heard the cars, and we agreed that no 
horse should be allowed to pass under the arch 
until ‘the train had got completely over the 
course; a vain precaution, it seemed, for at the 
moment that the whistle was heard, the horses 
started in affright, and ran galloping through 
the arch. It was a heavy train, which took sev- 
eral minutes before it could pass over. Mr. 
Woodworth was the last rider, and he was 
shouting gaily to his wife and daughter who had 
just passed him, when they heard a terrible 
crash just behind. He had fallen from the horse, 
the animal becoming frightened, probably, from 
the sound of the cars directly overhead, and be- 
fore he could be extricated life was gone. 

It would be cruel to attempt painting the dis- 
tress, not only of the half distracted mother and 
daughter, but of the rest of the party at this ter- 
mination of the day which had promised and 
attained so much enjoyment. It was not until 
weeks afterwards that they realized the bitter 
meaning of their sorrow. The excitement con- 
sequent upon this event, the crowds of friends 
who came, the necessary forms of law, and the 
unavoidable meetings with business people, which 
in cases like theirs always come between a deep 
grief and the actual realization of it, all helped 
to keep down and stifle the tears, the heavy sobs, 
the terrible certainty, which can only be fully 
known, when the mourners can sit down by the 
deserted hearth and look tearfully and trem- 
blingly into the face of the phantom which stands 
there in place of the beloved whom he has sent 
away. 

Mrs. Woodworth and Angela were alone in 
the world, as far as any tie of relationship of a 
near character existed, except indeed, that she 
knew that her husband had sometimes answered 
letters from a brother and sister who resided in 
a distant State. That there was something pain- 
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ful connected with them, she believed fully, from 
the memory which she had of his always appear- 
ing sad and gloomy whenever a letter arrived 
from this source, and she had often noticed that 
his answers contained money. To these rela- 
tives Mrs. Woodworth deemed it proper to an- 
nounce the death of her husband; and the an- 
nouncement brought her two visitors the next 
week, with whose presence she could easily have 


Hiram Woodworth, the brother, was a hard, 
cold, savage looking man, and Mrs. Woodworth 
had great difficulty in reconciling the fact of his 
near relationship with one so manly, handsome 
and amiable as her husband. From the sister, 
equally hard amd cold, she shrank with even 
greater dislike. Angela tried hard to conquer 
her own and her mother’s feelings; but it was 
impossible to like them, and their presence was 
a constant source of annoyance and irritation. 

The first question asked by both brother and 
sister was, “How much did Charles leave?’ 
The second was, “ Where is it invested?” Sad 
as she felt, Mrs. Woodworth knew instinctively 
that these were queries which no one except 
those whom she legally consulted had a right to 
put to her; and her temper was roused suffi- 
ciently to give them an answer which she thought 
would effectually silence them. 

Nothing, however, could ever put down Mr. 
Hiram Woodworth, and he attacked Angela on 
the subject whenever he could find her alone. 
Neither was the sister at all delicate, and fre- 
quently she would ask her if she intended doing 
anything for a living, now that her father was 
dead. Nor did Angela’s quickly dropping tears 
seem to suggest to her that the subject was one 
that should, at present, be interdicted. 

Mr. Woodworth had retired from business two 
years before his death, and his property was 
nearly all invested in stock in a city bank. 
There, of course, it was his widow’s intention to 
let it remain at present; but she declined all 
conversation with her new relations{ and after 
the first week she kept them at a distance by 
confining herself principally to her own cham- 
ber. Hiram lounged about the house, making 
himself perfectly at home, inspecting the premi- 
ses, and calculating the cost of all his late 
brother’s improvements. Judith Woodworth, 
the sister, made herself equally busy with the 
domestic department. There was not a closet 
nor drawer that did not undergo her searching 
process; and her fingers ached sorely to get at 
the keys of desks and boxes which were locked. 
Once Angela found her fambling with a banch 
of keys, which she had taken from her own 
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pocket, at the lock of Mr. Woodworth’s private 
desk, which stood in @ small room adjoining the 
parlor. She rushed forward to protect it from 
being opened, and calling a servant she ordered 
it to be taken to her mother’s chamber. She 
was unwilling to tell her mother how much she 
was annoyed by these things, and yet she could 
not do otherwise. The still, quiet kind of life 
which the Woodworths had always led, made 
them unusually open to annoyances of such a 
nature. The three had made a home which 
could not be invaded from without, unless spe- 
cial permission had been granted; and now, 
when everything which had belonged to the be- 
loved husband and father had assumed a new 
sacredness in their eyes, it was too painful to 
have a stranger’s hand intermeddling with the 
precious relics. 

It was odd enough to see Judith Woodworth 
going about the house and directing the old and 
long-tried servants, who knew perfectly their 
mistress’s ways, and whom she had always trust- 
ed implicitly. To the cook she would give a 
smart lesson upon wastefulness ; and even while, 
for a moment, the kitchen would be vacated, she 
would hunt up something in their absence for 
which to scold them on their retarn. 

“T would not leave you, ma’am,” said An- 
drews, a man who had been in the family for 
seven years, “but I cannot stand this man—” 
(He could not bring his lips to say Mr. Wood- 
worth—the name was too dear), “He has or- 
dered me to do everything different from what I 
was told before—before—” 

Poor fellow! he broke down here, and the 
tears ran down his withered cheek, which he 
wiped away with the back of his brown hand. 

“You must not think of leaving us,” said 
Mrs. Woodworth. “I will see that you have 
nothing more to complain of.” 

Roused by the murmurs which continually 
met her ear, Mrs. Woodworth resolved, if possi- 
ble, to pat an end to this terrible visit, which she 
felt, like Andrews, that she could not “stand.” 
She sent for Hiram and Judith to meet her in 
the little room, from which everything belong- 
ing to her husband had been removed. She had 
herself furnished a suite of mourning for the sig- 
ter, but even now she was dressed in the same 
colors as before Mr. Woodworth’s death. Jn-. 
dith Woodworth was between forty and. fifty. 
Her form was hard, stiff and angular. There 
were the faint traces of former beauty in her face, 
but it had so long remained covered by the crust 
which worldliness and avarice had hardened. 
there, that they were nearly obliterated. 

She sat down close by Hiram, as if to prop up . 
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his courage in facing Mrs. Woodworth, Their 
embarrassment was mingled with a sort of defi- 
ance, for it was evident that they expected some 
kind of rebuff. Mrs. Woodworth commenced 
by saying to Hiram, “‘It is now two weeks since 
my husband left me, and the brief visit which I 
supposed his relatives would make has extended 
to this time. I have some arrangements to 
make which concern only myself and my daugh- 
ter. Any stranger would hinder and trouble us 
in these, and as the occasion has gone by which 
demanded your presence, it would be considered 
a greater favor to leave us together than to re- 
main. You will excuse me, therefore, if I say 
that I have ordered a carriage to take you and 
your sister to the station te-morrow morning.” 

“ Well, that is cool,” said Hiram, with a coarse 
laugh. “You will find, my lady, that we are 
not so easily put away from our own brother’s 
house. When we got the despatch, we paid up 
our board with our furniture, thinking you would 
of course want a man to superintend about here. 
I don’t suppose you grudge sister Judith a home 
here, do you ?” 

“I donot grudge you anything,” said Mrs. 
Woodworth ; “but you must distinctly under- 
stand that my home must be sacred from intru- 
sion of any kind, and that you cannot come here 
again. Your conduct demands thus much, and 
I hope you will not force me to repeat what it 
has been painful but necessary to utter.”’ 

“ Fine talking, ma’am, but not to the purpose. 
If we go away from your house, we shall take 
board round here somewhere; so you might as 
well have us here as in the next house.” 

“ Go where you will,” said Mrs. Woodworth, 
“ but leave me.” 

“ Surely, you will not distress my mother in 
this way,” said Angela, softly. “You do not 
consider how much she has suffered.” 

“It is very rude in you, miss, to talk to your 
uncle in this way,” said Judith Woodworth. 
“Girls were better taught in my time than to 
talk thus to people of his age.” 

Angela winced painfally at the word “uncle,” 
and when Hiram addressed her mother as “ sis- 
ter Woodworth,” Mrs. Woodworth absolutely 
grew faint. 

“ Never mind, Judith,” said the man, “ we can 
take some rooms at the hotel; and I am mis- 
taken if the people round here don’t talk enough 
about it to make them ashamed of turning us 

“ No, sir,” said Mrs. Woodworth, “even that 
would not be so disagreeable as your presence 
here.” And rising, she left the room, unable to 
bear the scene any longer. 


The carriage was at the door the next morn- 
ing, and Hiram seized the opportunity to ride 
round the town, and interrogate the driver as to 
his brother’s property. The man was one whom 
the family frequently employed, and as Hiram 
told him of the relationship existing, he pointed 
out to him everything which he knew that the 
late Mr. Woodworth possessed ; and finding his 
hearer interested, he drove round to a factory 
which he had established several years before his 
death, and which was said to be a great invest- 
ment. It had so happened that Mr. Woodworth 
had privately sold his interest in this factory to 
a friend, who, for reasons of his own, did not 
wish the purchase publicly talked of; and the 
conveyance was made on a certain day of the 
preceding month. 

As Hiram found that no attention was paid to 
his wants in the house, he hired rooms at the 
hotel opposite, for himself and sister, where they 
could overlook Mrs. Woodworth’s house. In 
hiring the rooms, he mentioned Mrs. Wood- 
worth’s name as security. So glad was she to 
get them out of her own house that she would 
have willingly paid their board rather than to 
see them there. What a feeling of relief she 
experienced when she could sit down with no 
one save Angela! It was so much satisfaction 
—mournfal as it was—to talk together of the 
departed ; and how hard they tried to talk of 
him as he had often expressed a wish that they 
should speak of him, should he be taken from 
them. Only a few weeks before he died, he had 
said to his wife: “When Iam gone, Mary, if 
I should be called away before you, do not sit 
down and mourn for me ; but gather all things 
pleasant about you and Angela, and think that 
I shall be with you in our home, watching, 
guarding, and loving you as well as ever—nay, 
better than ever.” And it was thus that she 
tried to think of him, but it was too early in her 
grief-life, and she could only mingle her tears 
with her daughter. Now, indeed, did the daugh- 
ter wear her character of Angel. She comforted 
and consoled her mother, recalling her father’s 
words, and repeating the many promises which 
the Bible affords to the widowed and fathorless 
ones of earth. 

One evening Mrs. Woodworth was more than 
usually depressed, and Angela had tried every 
method in her power to raise her spirits, and to 
give her consolation and strength. A loud ring 
at the door disturbed their conversation,and Mr. 
Hiram Woodworth and a stranger entered. As 
they pressed into the room before the servant, 
Mrs. Woodworth had no time to be: denied. 
Without waiting for the ceremony of an intro- 
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duction, the stranger commenced speaking of 
Mr. Woodworth’s family concerns. Amazed at 
this impertinence on the part of one unknown to 
her, she asked explanation in tones that could 
leave him no doubt as to her opinion of him. 

“There is no need of saying anything un- 
pleasant about this affair, madam,” said the 
stranger. “‘ Mr. Hiram Woodworth, with a deli- 
cate regard to your feelings, which, he declares, 
is searcely to be expected after your treatment 
of him, has commissioned me to say to you, be- 
fore carrying the matter into public notice, that 
he has in his possession a will written for your 
late husband by myself, and signed with his own 
handwriting, and which was, in all probability, 
the last act of the kind in which he was engaged.” 

Astonishment kept Mrs. Woodworth perfectly 
silent, and her visitor proceeded to inform ber 
that he was a lawyer, that he had an office in a 
neighboring town, and that on the last day of 
the month of July, Mr. Woodworth came into 
his office, and asked him to draw up an instru- 
ment, purporting to be his will, in which instru- 
ment he made a large provision for his brother 
and sister, in consideration, as he stated, of his 
love and affection for them. This provision, he 
informed Mrs. Woodworth, embraced large por- 
tions of real estate,"and covered in fact almost 
the whole of her husband’s possessions. 

Mr. Hiram Woodworth here dropped a few 
words, expressive of his regret in thus disap- 
pointing her expectations of enjoying her hus- 
band’s entire property; but stating that it was 
his intention, in pursuance of the counsel given 
him by his friend and legal adviser, Mr. Callow, 
then present, to prosecute the affair to the utter- 
most; that he had already taken steps to prove 
the will, and that this announcement must be 
considered as definitive on his part. 

Mrs. Woodworth rose hastily and left the 
room. Angela remained, but showed evident 
impatience to be gone. The visitors having ac- 
complished their errand, departed, and her moth- 
er returned to the room to talk over the matter. 
That her husband had ever performed this strange 
actién Mrs. Woodworth would not for a mo- 
ment believe ; but how to circumvent this plan 
of well-concerted villany was the question. The 
mother and daughter wearied painfully over it 
until long past midnight, and woke to new 
anxieties and trouble. 

Mrs. Woodworth sent for a friend who was 
well versed in the law, but who had given up 
practice. To him she confided her troubles and 
her suspicions, and he promised aid and counsel 
as circamstances might require. Angela, who 
had always loved and reverenced Mr. Allerton 
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and his wife, whose friendship it had been her 
father’s pride and happiness to possess, comfort- 
ed her mother with the hope that with such a 
friend she would succeed in crashing the plan 
which had been formed to injure her. 

Occasionally Miss Judith Woodworth would 
come in upon their retirement, without cere- 
mony, and whenever she came she tried to inflict - 
a new sting. The coolnéss with which she was 
received almost maddened her, and she lost no 
opportunity of making some sarcastic or imper- 
tinent allusion to the anticipated loss of their 
property. She made a friend of an ancient 
maiden, who had taken up her residence at the 
hotel, and to her’ she confided all ‘the slights 
which she fancied Mrs. Woodworth and Angela 
bestowed upon her. Miss Jerusha Wigglesworth 
having never obtained an entrance to the house 
of Woodworth, satisfied her spleen thereat by 
listening complacently and then suggesting new 
sources of annoyance to the family. 

Slowly, slowly went away the summer. The 
garden was as beaatiful as ever in its summer 
beauty ; the trees were as green in their Inxuri- 
ance; sunrise and sunset were as gorgeous as 
ever; but he, who had lightened all their cares 
and increased all their joys, was gone! “Not 
lost, but gone before, dear mother,” said Angela. 
Her faith was so strong that the ascended spirit 
could know and sympathize with her grief, that 
it actually lightened it. To feel that he was 
ever near them, watching and loving, took half 
the sting of death away. 

Every day they were expecting to have the 
matter of the will made public ; but it was full 
three months after Mr. Woodworth’s death be- 
fore they knew anything beyond the visit of Hi- 
ram and his lawyer. The crisis came, however, 
and as there was no rebutting testimony, the 
will which Callow produced in favor of his cli- 
ent was considered valid. 

Hiram’s first act was to warn Mrs. Wood- 
worth from the house. This was the hardest of 
all. In vain she tried to attain the fortitude ne- 
cessary to enable her to bear this trial. Here 
she had passed so many happy years with her 
husband ; here Angela was born, the comforter 
which Heaven had kindly sent to bless her in 
this very hour of affliction; here she hoped to 
pass her declining years ;—and now to leave it ! 
to have the rooms which were consecrated to 
her by the memory of her husband profaned by 
him who she knew was unjustly depriving her of 
her home, without the power, on her part, of 
resistance, 

Autumn was . Leaves had found 
their “time to fall,” and the mornings and even- 
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ings were cool, demanding the comfort of a fire. 
Mrs. Woodworth remembered how intensely her 
husband had enjoyed the first bright wood fires, 
sparkling and glowing upon the hearth. She 
remembered the generous gifts of fuel to the 
poor and needy with which he had marked the 
season ; and her heart swelled and her eyes filled 
with tears as she watched the fitful gleam of the 
fire as it brightened the twilight hour. 

Angela sat by the window, against which a 
shower of leaves had fallen from her father’s fa- 
vorite English olive-tree. Hiram Woodworth 
passed from the hotel across the street, and came 
to. the door with an air of vulgar importance. 
He entered, and said to Mrs. Woodworth, who 
sat by the fire, absorbed in sad musings, ‘‘ Well, 
ma’am, I trust you are preparing to remove from 
this house. My sister is quite tired of boarding, 
and as the winter is approaching we want to get 
settled. I suppose you have a house engaged. 
I understand there are several houses to be rent- 
ed in town quite cheap for small families. There 
is one on the street, half a mile below this, with 
a shop in it. If you should think of doing any 
business it will be very nice for you.” 

“ You will oblige me if you will not make any 
allusion to my affairs, sir,” said Mrs. Wood- 
worth, with dignity. ‘ You have already inter- 
fered quite too much. I shall remove as soon 
as possible from your vicinity, until which time 
your presence will be considered an intrusion.” 

“ Very fine, indeed, ma’am! I am sorry that 
I did not have the pleasure of your acquaintance 
before my brother died. I should have given 
him some lessons to bring down your pride, I 
am thinking. Every time I see you I think 
what a fool he must have been to give you the 
upper hand. If you had married me, I should 
have kept you down a great deal better.” 

“Leave my house,” said Mrs. Woodworth ; 
“your presence is hateful to me. I will not hear 
my husband spoken of by one who is unworthy 
of his name.” 

“ My house, ma’am, if you please. Natural 
enough, when you have said it so long, too ; but 
please to remember my claims.” 

Mrs. Woodworth sank into the chair, almost 
fainting. She was wrought up almost to agony 
beyond endurance; and Angela, roused by her 
mother’s distress, with a strength hitherto un- 
known, pushed the intruder from the room as he 
steod by the door, and hastily locked it. 

“And now, dearest mother, what on earth 
shall we do? Hard indeed as it will be, do you 
not think that we had better remove from the 
house, where you will be freed from the presence 
of this man ¢” 
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“ Perhaps so; and yet it is so bitter!” 

“True, dear mother ; and yet is it not best to 
meet these things bravely—to look everything in 
the face ?—and where evil is inevitable, endeavor 
to bear it with fortitude ?” 

“ Yes, my daughter, I feel that it is so, and 
yet I have not courage to act upon my convic- 
tion. Still I will try, for your sake, to do what 
I ought in this matter. Let us then find some 
place to-morrow, if possible, where we may live 
in peace. 

Mr. Allerton—Mrs. Woodworth’s friend—was 
sitting at home on the evening when the above 
scene took place, and talking to his wife of the 
unpleasant circumstances under which the Wood- 
worth family were suffering. Mrs. Aillerton’s 
sympathies were awakened at once, for Mrs. 
Woodworth and daughter had stood very high 
in her estimation, and she sincerely regretted the 
change in their prospects, While they were 
speaking, Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar, their next door 
neighbors, came in to pass the evening. 

“ We were just talking of Mrs. Woodworth,” 
said Mr, Allerton. ‘ As you have been absent 
so many weeks, Mr. Dunbar, perhaps you may 
not have heard of her unfortunate case,” 

indeed. Nothing serious, I trust?” 

‘Nothing less than the loss of nearly all her 
fortune,” 

“You surprise me. Why, I thought Mr. 
Woodworth was very wealthy. I had no idea 
when he sold me the factory that he was so 
reduced.” 

“Sold you the factory! My dear fellow, are 
you serious? Did you purchase the factory of 
Mr. Woodworth ?” 

“TI did; although it is the first time that I 
have mentioned the purchase to any one.” 

“When was this purchase made, Mr. Dun- 
bar?” 

“On the eighteenth of July. I had some rea- 
sons for not having it known at the time, and 
probably he never mentioned the transaction, as 
it was only a week or, two before he died, and I 
have been absent a part of the time since then. 
It is likely, too—although I did not think of it 
before—that Mrs. Woodworth placed it upon the 
schedule which was carried into probate.” 

“On the eighteenth of July.—Excuse me a 
moment, Mr. Dunbar ; I will be back instantly.” 

He took his hat and went immediately to Mrs. 
Woodworth’s, where he found her and her daugh- 
ter talking over the painful subject of removal. 
As soon as he entered, he inquired if they could 
remember the date of the will as stated by the 
friend of Hiram Woodworth. 
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“ O, distinetly,” said Angela, “he said twice 
that father came in on the last day of July, and 
that it was on that day that the will was drawn 
u ” 

oar. Allerton executed a great flourish, shook 
Mrs. Woodworth by the hand, and whirled An- 
gela round the room until his friends thought him 
insane. 

“Capital! Let him come on with the will! 
My dear lady, they cannot touch a hair of your 
head! You are as safe in your house as I am 
in mine! My friend Woodworth would have 
been the last man to have sold a possession on 
the eighteenth of July, and then have distinctly 
named it in a will on the thirty-first.” 

This was conclusive evidence enough, and 
calling in a neighboring lawyer, and sending for 
Mrs. Allerton and the Dunbars, they passed the 
evening in talking over what was best to be 
done. The result was that the parties were ar- 
rested for forgery on the following morning, 
although Mrs. Woodworth begged hard for Hi- 
ram to be allowed to escape. 

There was a feeling of relief blended with 
sorrow in the hearts of Angela and her mother 
at the termination of this affair. Relief that 
they were to remain in the home so dearly be- 
loved, and sorrow at the wickedness which 
prompted a bad heart to seek to deprive them of 
its possession. 

It is now a year since this event took place, 
and my Angel is as worthy of her name as when 
she wore the May crown; as pure, as lovely, 
and as dutiful. 

Time, ‘the healer of wounds and drier of 
tears,” has brought comfort and healing on his 
wings. The truest mourners never forget that 

“ Tt is better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all.” 
And no season ever cometh which does not give 
back the dead to memory ; to remembrances, not 
sad but sweet. Even these mourners could utter 
the beautiful sentiment : 

“ Even for the dead I will not bind 

For leit not us if the rose bad climbed” 

My garden wall, and blossomed on the other side!” 
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A gentleman passing along the streets of Lon- 
don, not long ago, was suddenly accosted by an 
entire stranger thus; ‘“ Did you ever thank God 


that you never lost your mind ?” 

“ Really,” replied the gentleman, as soon as 
he recovered from the surprise which the circum- 
stance excited, “I cannot say that I ever did.” 

“ You ought to, for I have lost mine,”’ said the 
strange interrogator, as he passed rapidly on, 


and was soon lost in the li 


tide which cease- 
lessly flows along the “ = Bizarre, 
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BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

Come, simular of joy, thy baleful hand 

Spread, Disappointment, o’er these blooming flowers! 
Come, that approach’dst me with sweet aspect bland, 

Fair, winning smile, and voice of happy hours! 
Come, fiend malignant! thy foul form reveal, 

Thy dark, cold features, flinty bosom, own; 
Show thy hard hand, that to the wretch can deal 

For fish a serpent, and for bread a stone: 

Come, thou shalt me, against thy will, befriend; 
And, whilst thou shak’st each pillar of my heart, 
And, whilst thou would hope’s straining cables rend, 

Thou shalt a steady industry impart! 
Inspire my idle pen—new nerve my force, 
And send me—victor o’er thee—on my course. 
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“Tuanxservine ! Why should I keep it? 
For what have I to give thanks? I am alone in 
the world, bereft of friends, defrauded of every 
dollar I possessed. The winter has come, and I 
am without fuel, without warm clothing, without 
the most common comforts of life. Thanksgiv- 
ing indeed! If I do not get money in a few 
days to pay my rent, I shall be turned into the 
street. I cannot get work enough to obtain a 
sufficiency of food, of the cheapest and plainest 
sort, such food as even beggars scorn. 

“ This morning a poor woman solicited charity’ 
of me who never knows what it is to have enough 
to eat. She told a piteous tale of thesuffering of 
herself and child, and although I could not aid 
her otherwise, I resolved to share my scanty — 
breakfast, my sole daily meal with her. I was 
very hungry, but I thought, ‘here is one in gréat- 
er need than myself,’ and set before her the 
whole of my breakfast. She did not seem to 
relish it; but after eating a few mouthfuls left it, 
and took her departure, saying she did not like 
corn bread. Not like corn bread! I should be 
glad to get enough of it or anything else. I was 
not so fastidious, but eagerly ate what she reject- 
ed. I was at first vexed with her, but I suppose she 
had seldom or never received so poor an answer 
to her petition for food; but I can now excuse 
her lack of appetite for what must have appeared 
to her a poor apology for a breakfast. 

“Tt consisted of a thin cake of dry corn bread, 
and a cup of hot liquid which by courtesy I call 
tea; but as the proportion of leaves to water is 
very small, it is only a distant relation of the drink 
which so exhilarated the sweet poet, Cowper, and 
which is said to have such wonderful effectin un- 
loosing the tongues and brightening the memory 
and invention of scandal-loving ladies. 
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“ The kind colored woman, who occupies the 
other part of this poor dwelling, has just brought 
me acup of real tea. She saw me looking de- 
jected, and supposing I had a headache, prepar- 
ed it forme. I need not say it was acceptable. 
Its fragrance did me good before I tasted it. I 
drank, and it seemed to remove a world of care. 
I had felt in such a despairing mood that I had 
begun to question the sinfulness of suicide. What 
had I to live for? Indeed, how was I to live? 
Would it be better to die of starvation, enduring 
the sharp and bitter pains which accompanied 
such a death—for I know by experience the 
gnawing, restless, miserable feelings attendant on 
hunger—or end life by some lethargic draught 
that would lull me to a repose never to be brok- 
en again in this world ? 

“ But these gloomy thoughts faded as I drank, 
and when I had taken another cup, and some 
bread and butter which she brought me, they 
vanished altogether. I did not feel so desolate; 
I had at least one well wisher, and Aunt Milly’s 
kindness did me almost as much good as her tea. 
I reproached myself with ingratitude to God. I 
had said I had nothing to be thankful for. I 
thought of the thousands who were suffering 
pain and anguish, some of body, some of mind. 
T enjoyed health, I was in full possession of all 
my faculties. True, I was poor, miserably poor, 
but I might have been even worse off. I might 
have been ill. I might have had the conscious- 
ness of guilt and wrong, in addition to poverty, to 
weigh me down. 

“God forgive me! I will endeavor to keep 
Thanksgiving in my heart, at least, ifin no other 
way. I will try to force my mind for that one 
day, from anxiety and despondency. I will look 
at the bright side of things, and hope for the best. 
And now about the rent. I will sell my ring, 
my dear brother’s last gift. It is hard to give it 
up, but it must be done; there is no other way, 
and this debt must be paid.” 

Ida Elmore had accompanied her brother, her 
only relation, to the-city of A—— a few years 
previous. He had commenced business under 
very favorable auspices. His own and his sister’s 
property, which was in cash, enabled him to un- 
dertake a large business. They had been in 
A—— but a short time when he died. His 
partner continued the business professedly for 
her benefit, but eventually wronged her out of 
every dollar. When she found herself thus de- 
frauded, she applied to some of her brother’s 
friends to interest themselves in her behalf; but, 
although justice was on her side, yet, as the de- 
cision of law was very uncertain, and she had no 
money to fee lawyers, they might be losers, and 
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they declined to advance the necessary means. 
Shy and sensitive, she shrank from further ef- 
forts, but still hoped that a sense of justice might 
yet induce the wrong doers to restore her at least 
a part of the property, but this hope had proved 
vain. 
Unaccustomed to act for herself, she knew not 
what course to pursue ; and being repulsed in her 
efforts to obtain justice, she hesitated to ask ad- 
vice from strangers, and withdrew from society 
altogether. 

The money in her possession vanished rapidly 
in board and other expenses. She sold her 
watch and other valuables, and, thinking it 
would be cheaper to rent a room, did so, and 
endeavored by sewing to support herself. She 
could not earn much, barely sufficient to pay her 
rent and supply her with food. 

She had retrenched her expenses in every pos- 
sible way, but times grew harder, provisions grew 
dearer, rents were raised higher, and work got 
scarcer. She had diminished her weekly allow- 
ance of food, and used the scantiest supply of fuel. 
Her clothing was mended and altered in every 
possible way to make it last. But the rent! 
No economy, no self-denial, no retrenchment 
would avail with it. It was a fixed amount to 
be paid ata stated time. She might choose to 
go without food two days in the week, she might 
rap herself up and so spare her fuel, but time was 
inexorable ; the days and weeks would roll on, 
pay day would come. She scrupulously set 
aside the requisite portion of each week’s earn- 
ings for this purpose, and with the remainder, 
bought her cheap and simple food. Sometimes 
this was barely sufficient to sustain life, but she 
dared notencroach on the rent. 

A week had passed without work, and the rent 
would be due two days after Thanksgiving. 
What was she to do? No wonder she was trou- 
bled. No wonder her nerves were unstrung. 
But Aunt Milly’s cup of tea revived her spirits 
and inspired her with more hopefal feelings. 

There had been at one time a mania for spec- 
ulating in lots ina western town, and at the 
suggestion of an acquaintance who was going 
there, she had invested a small sum in this em- 
bryo city. It had proved a failure. Melrose, 
which had promised to eclipse New York, 
never advanced beyond a small village. Those 
who had speculated largely were glad to sell out 
at half price, although those who had actually 
settled there, still indulged in dreams of its future 
greatness 


Her brother, considering that her investment 
was small, did not sell out, although he gave 
Mr. Chester power to do so if he could advanta- 
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geously. Now, in her argent need, if she could 
realize even a small sum for it, she would be sat- 
isfied. Fifty dollars would supply her most 
pressing wants through this dreaded winter, and 
enable her to plan something for future support. 
She resolved to write at once to Mr. Chester, the 
agent who had bought for her. 

The ring was sold, the rent secured, and money 
enough left to purchase a small supply of coal, 
and some provisions for Thanksgiving for her- 
self, and the poor old black woman, who offered 
to cook her dinner for that day. She resolved 
to go to church, and then overlooked her ward- 
robe ; it was scanty enough, but she was a skillful 
needlewoman, and altcred and arranged her bon- 
net and dress to suit the prevailing mode, as 
nearly as she could. The day before Thanks- 
giving she swept and dusted her poor apartment 
with more than usual care, and placed the shab- 
by furniture to the best advantage; it was so 
very shabby that it seemed lost labor to attempt 
to improve it, and she felt discouraged, but she 
promised herself not to give way to gleom, at 
least not until after Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving day came, and attiring herself 
with unusual care, she took her way to church. 
The song of praise sounded sweetly in her ear, 
the Scripture lesson read cheered her heart, and 
the eloquent sermon which followed, raised her 
mind above her own cares, and strengthened her 
in the resolution to battle against despair, and 
put her trust in God. 

When she came home, she thought her room 
did not look quite cheerless. The fire burned 
brightly, the little table was spread with a snowy 
white though coarse cloth, and although there 
was no display of plate and China, yet the 
Britannia forks and spoons had been so highly 
polished by herself the day before, that they 
might have been mistaken for silver. 

Aunt Milly had managed admirably with the 
small sum appropriated to the dinner, and soon 
set it on the table smoking hot. It was a feast 
indeed to the poor, starved lady, and she sat 
down to it with a thankful heart. It consisted of 
a tempting dish of beefsteak, one of mashed po- 
tatoes, one of hominy, and a loaf of beautiful 
wheat bread. Then for dessert there was an ap- 
ple-pie with cream-sauce. When had she sat 
down to such a meal? But this was not all; for 
after the old woman removed the dinner things, 
she brought in a tray with tea, cream and sugar, 
and a plate of delicious sweet cakes of her own 
manufacture. 

The services of the morning at church, and at 
home the comfortable fire, the abundant meal, 
the exhilarating, cheering tea, and the determin- 


ation she had made to combat despondency, had 
effected such a change in her countenance that 
she scarcely seemed the same creature. 

Hope is almost as great a beautifier as happi- 
ness, and when Milly came in after a while to ask 
her to read a chapter in the Bible to her, she 
was astonished at the change. She had looked 
upon her as a feeble, suffering creature, ill caleu- 
lated to struggle with adversity and hardship, 
and as such had pitied her; but now, she saw a 
pleasant, cheerfal woman, with asmile on her 
lip, and hope in her eye, and had she been told 
that this lady had been called the beautiful Miss 
Elmore, in her native city, she would not have 
doubted it. She, however, had only known her 
as the poor, lonely white lady, who had now sud- 
denly grown handsome on Thanksgiving day ; 
and handsome indeed she looked, as she sat by 
her cheerful fire on that autamnal afternoon. 

She wore a dark, merino dress, with wide, 
hanging sleeves, under which were thin muslin 
ones, finished at the wrists with deep, full frills ; 
a neat muslin collar fastened by a bow of crim- 
son ribbon encircled her white throat, and gave 
to the rather grave dress a cheerful appearance, 

For the first time for many months, she had 
arranged her fine hair with taste; and beautifully 
its dark, glossy braids contrasted with the erim- 
son blossoms which she had placed in its glossy 
folds. Her face was thin, but there was a little 
color in her cheeks, generally so pale and care- 
worn. Her large brown eyes, usually so lan- 
guid and despondent in expression, now looked 
radiant ; and Milly thought she was beautiful. 

And so thought another person that day, one 
who had seen her at church, and who thought he 
had never seen so interesting a countenance. 
Her attention had been so occupied with the 
services and with her own thoughts, that she had 
not seen the look of admiration with which he re- 
garded her, nor did she know that when he after- 
wards joined a large party in one of the most ele- 
gant houses in the city, that all the display of 
beauty, enhanced by velvet, and satins, and jew- 
els, could not obliterate the vision of the fair pale 
face, with deep, earnest eyes, in which hope and 
sadness seemed to contend for a mastery. 

She indulged herself with the luxury of an en- 
tertaining literary paper, and in the perusal of 
its varied contents expected to spend a pleasant 
evening. She had been so long chained down to 
the dull and cheerless realities of lif, battling 
for food and shelter, that she had had neither 
time, inclination, nor means for mental luxury ; 
but now a new world seemed opening to her 
view. The story she had been reading was one 
of trials and hardships, but the strong will, and 
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the cheerful heart, with the firm reliance on 
Providence, had triumphed over all obstacles ; 
and she felt encouraged and strengthened in her 
resolution to try every plan she had formed, un- 
til she had succeeded, or until there was no hope. 
The glow of pleasure was on her cheek, and the 
brightness of hope in her eye when the old 
woman entered. 

The chapter was read, some cheerful conver- 
sation ensued, and she was left alone. Alone, 
but not lonely, for she had a pleasant companion 
for the evening in her paper. 

The next day she went to the post-office. It 
was hardly time to expect an answer, but there 
was @ letter for her with the Melrose post mark. 
She opened and read it. A railroad had en- 
hanced the value of land considerably. Mr. 
Chester had sold a part of hers to the railroad 
company, and now sent her a check for the 
amount, a thousand dollars. He had written to 
her several times, but directing to her former 
place of residence, had not received any answer. 
If she wished he could sell the remainder, but 
would not advise her todo so. Melrose was a 
very pleasant place, she would probably like to 
settle there, and she could build to advantage. 
She must come and spend the winter there, 
and then she could decide about her lots. His 
wife, who was an old acquaintance, joined cor- 
dially in the invitation. 

A thousand dollars! Could it be possible 
that she who hardly knew how she should get 
her next meal, now held a thousand dollars in 
her hand? It seemed almost beyond belief. 
She felt richer than when she had been mistress 
of twenty times that amount. Then she did not 
know the value of money, because she had never 
felt the need of it, but now— 

What plans she formed, as she walked from 
the banker’s where she got her check cashed, 
She would accept the invitation so kindly and 
pressingly given by her former friend; and at 
least spend the Christmas holidays with them ; 
and if she liked Melrose, build a small house on 
her own land, and live in humble independence. 
No more to dread the visit of the landlord, No 
more to wish for night, that she might forget the 
pangs of hunger in sleep ; for in that fertile west- 
ern country, the necessities of life were so cheap 
as to be within the reach of all, and she had 
learned to do without the superfiuities. O yes, 
she would go. 

She walked with a light step, anda happy 
countenance. Her plain dress did not give her 
& moment’s uneasiness, although she had former- 
ly shrunk from the real or fancied contempt 


humble and well-worn garments. Now she 
could admire the splendid dresses of the ladies, 
without contrasting them with her own ; she was 
hardly conscious of the difference. 

She felt so happy, she wanted everybody to 
participate in her happiness, and first, Aunt 
Milly must be considered. Her cup of tea had 
raised her spirits in her deepest dejection, and in- 
spired her with the idea of writing to Melrose. 
She was very poor, but in her poverty she had 
thought of her, and shared with her her only 
luxury. She bought warm clothing for her, 
and ordered a supply of provisions for the winter. 
She saw two ragged little fellows looking 
wistfully in at the tempting cakes in a baker’s 
shop, and inviting them in, made their hearts 
glad by a bountiful supply. As she came out 
she dropped her pocket-book, but unconscious of 
the loss walked on. A gentleman who saw the 
mishap picked it up, and restored it toher. She 
was so agitated at the bare idea of losing her 
newly acquired fortune, that she did not know 
whether she had thanked him, and turning to 
express her gratitude, found him earnestly re- 
garding her. 

Could he be waiting for a reward? If he had 
seemed poor, she would gladly have given him 
substantial proof of her gratitude, but— While 
she considered, he bowed and passed on. As he 
pursued his way he received many bows and 
smiles from the gay ladies who were out in un- 
usual numbers and brilliancy on that beautiful day, 
and who were proud to acknowledge an acquain- 
tance with Colonel Wentworth, for he was hand- 
some, intelligent, a member of Congress, rich, 
and a bachelor ; but the sweet, hopeful face and 
lustrous dark eyes of the plainly dressed woman 
he had just obliged, rendered him proof against 
all their charms, and he passed on in stoical in- 
difference, or rather in speculating on the proba- 
bility of seeing her again. 

There was nothing to detain her in the city, 
and as soon as she had replenished her wardrobe, 
she left for Melrose. 

In the cars she met the gentleman who had 
restored her pocket-book. The recognition was 
mutual, and when he learned that her destination 
was Melrose, and that she was alone, he offered 
to attend to her baggage at the places where 
they would change, telling her that he lived at a 
short distance from that town, She found her 
friends waiting for her at the depot, and she bid 
adieu to her fellow-traveller. 

They both felt sorry when the journey was end- 
ed, for each hour had increased the pleasure 
they felt in each other’s society, although neither 


with which the butterflies of fashion regarded her 


knew the name of the other, and she was as 
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much surprised to learn that her agreeable trav- 
elling companion was the distinguished Henry 
Wentworth, the great orator and statesman, 4s 
he was to hear that the apparently poor and 
friendless lady with whom he had fallen in love 
on Thanksgiving day, was the beautiful Miss 
Elmore, of whom he had heard so much in C., 
her native city, but whom he had never seen. 


About a mile from the pleasant town of Mel- 
rose stands the elegant residence of the Hon. 
Henry Wentworth. 

It is Thanksgiving day, and the mistress of 
the mansion stands before a tall mirror in a 
splendid drawing-room, while she twines in her 
beautiful hair a rare exotic, which her husband 
has just brought her. Its crimson petals bring 
to her recollection the simple verbena blossom 
with which one year ago she had decorated her 
hair, but under what different circumstances. 

Then, the common little looking-glass hung 
in @ poor, mean room, scantily supplied with 
shabby furniture ; it is all distinctly present to 
her now, the old wooden chairs, the trunk which 
contained her whole wardrobe, the bed with its 
coarse covering,the little pine table with its unusu- 
al mid day meal, even the tin candlestick on the 
mantel, all are before her now; and what a con- 
trast to the lofty ceiling, gorgeous carpet, gilded 
mirrors, velvet sofas, silken curtains, and all the 
elegances with which wealth guided by taste had 
adorned the apartment in which she now stood. 

The face itself which met her gaze, although 
the same, was yet different. Then, hope had just 
begun to dawn in her heart, and there were traces 
of sorrow and suffering, but now she only saw 
the reflection of a bright, joyous beauty. Then 
the face was pale and thin ; now it was a per- 
fect oval, and the brilliant rose blended sweetly 
with the lily, the large dark eyes shone like stars, 
and the coral lips disclosed teeth like pearls. 

She remembered how lonely and desolate she 
was then, and now, she was the centre of the cir- 
cle of attached friends, and more than all, the ob- 
ject of the almost idolatrous love of one of the 
noblest of men. 

She had “remembered the poor,” at that 
Thanksgiving season, and many hearts were 
gladdened by the timely presents of things needful 
for the occasion, and when she sat down to her 
own elegant table, she felt happier for the knowl- 
edge that through her others had been made 
happy for that day at least. She did not now 
ask: “For what have I to give thanks?” but 
“ What shall I render unto the Lord, for all his 
benefits 
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I maxe no apology for introducing to the 
reader without ceremony, Mr. B. Phlatt, and 
Mr. C. Mandamus Jones. For two reasons, I 
waive an apology. In the first place, Mr. Phiatt 
and Mr. Jones were both professional gentlemen 
of eminent professional skill, whose acquaint- 
ance was by no means to be ignored ; and in the 
second place, they were very entertaining young 
gentlemen, whose acquaintance, I trust, will 
prove both amusing and instructive. 

Mr. B. Phlatt was a musical gentleman—Mr. 
C. Mandamus Jones a legal one. Mr. Phiatt 
had taught the gamut until his fortune began to 
quaver, and though a musical gentleman, sel- 
dom fingered a note. Mr. Jones may be said 
never to have commenced the practice of his 
profession ; in fact, he had been waiting a year 
and a half for that very purpose, and during 
this trying professional period, he uniformly 
seemed to retain his good humor—though no- 
body evinced any disposition to retain Ain. 
With the single additional observation that in 
the course of his harmonious pursuits, Mr. B. — 
Phlatt had encountered a Miss A. Scharpe, who 
had sent a series of trills across the chords of 
his too susceptible feelings, I shall introduce the 
reader into the lodging of Mr. C. M. Jones, 
where were assembled both of the professional 
gentlemen I have mentioned. ' 

‘Miss Amelia Sharpe has promised to be 
mine, and she shall be mine!’ Mr. B. Phlatt 
observed emphatically. 

“There is but one impediment that I can see,” 
replied C. M. Jones, Esq., as he chose to write 
himself, oracularly; “the objections of old 
Scharpe are void, since the parties are of legal 
contracting age.” 

“ What other obstacle can there be?” suppli- 
cated B. Phiatt. 

Fixing his eyes upon the musical gentleman 
with an expression of intense penetration, Mr. 
C. Mandamus Jones earnestly and solemnly 
ejaculated: “Tin!” 

“Tis true,” groaned Mr. Phiatt. “ There’s 
old Scharpe wallowing in money, and I haven’t 
a sixpence to run away with his daughter with !” 

“Mr. Phiatt!” observed Jones, after a pause. 

“ Sir!” replied Phiatt. 

“ Are you aware that there is a way of raising 
the wind for the exigences of this crisis?” 

“No! For heaven's sake, what is it ?” 

“ Funds, sir, can be raised sufficient, not only 
to enable you to decamp satisfactorily with Miss 
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A. Scharpe, but also to reimburse your legal ad- 
viser !” continued Jones, with great seriousness. 

“How? Keep me not in suspense !” 

Mr. C. M. Jones raised his chair and arranged 
it with great precision within an inch and a halt 
of the one which Mr. Phlatt occupied. He then 
sat down in it, made a tube of his left hand, and 
leaning forward applied an end of it to his own 
mouth and the other to Mr. Phlatt’s ear. The 
communication was long and earnest. Mr. 
Jones kept his position for five minutes, at the 
end of which he removed his chair to its original 
locality, and fixing his eyes upon B. Phlatt, 
inquired: “ What d’ye think of it?” 


“Twill do!” replied that individual, ecs- 
tatically. * * * * 

The day after the conversation chronicled 
above, a shabby looking gentleman carrying in 
his hand a fiddle in a shabby looking green bag, 
entered the shop of Salvation Scharpe, grocer. 

“T want a pound of candles,” said the shabby 


gentleman. 

“ Here they are,” said the obsequious Scharpe. 
“ This is not the kind that burns a little while, 
and then burns no longer—they always burn !” 

“No doubt,” said the shabby gentleman. 
But what’s the price?” 

“ Two shillings the pound—a mere trifle!” 

“T’ll take them.” And the shabby gentle- 
man began the investigation of his breeches 
pockets for the two shillings in question. Not 
twopence rewarded the most patient search. 
**Good heavens !” he gasped, in intense alarm. 
“Some one has picked my pocket, or else I 
have lost my purse! Ah, my friend, you can 
sympathize with me! It was given to me by 
my mother. She worked it with her own hands, 
and gave it to me full of sixpences when I left 
home a dozen years ago !” 

“ I ain very sorry, but don’t trouble yourself, 
sir—we’ll send them to your house.” 

“ Unfortunately,”’ whimpered the shabby gen- 
tleman, still in great agony about the precious 
purse, “I am just going into the country, and 
that’s why I need the candles, I always use 
gasintown. If you will do me the favor to 
take my fiddle as security for the two shillings 
until I retarn, I shall never be able to cancel my 
obligations to you. LIonly wish that you will 
hang it up and be exceedingly careful of it, as it 
is valuable, though not over handsome, and al- 
most as much prized as the purse I have so sin- 
gularly lost!” 

“ With all my heart!” was the expression of 
compliance; and he hung the fiddle conspic- 
uously over the desk where he was in the habit 
of computing his diurnal gain. 


of very good candles under his arm. 

Mr. Salvation Scharpe’s shop and made some 
trifling purchases. He was a man with a pene- 
trating eye, and a worldly and business-like ex- 
pression of face. He was dressed too well for a 
laboring man, and not quite well enough for a 
professional one. From his general appearance, 
he might have been taken for a briefless lawyer. 
Whatever he was, his attention was soon at- 


#0, no,” said Mr. Scharpe, with the peculiar 
self-satisfied and patronizing air of the successful 
trader. ‘‘ O, no sir! That instrament is the prop- 
erty of a poor fellow who bought a pound of 
candles here the other day, and has probably not 
been able to raise money yet to redeem it.” 

“ Will you do me the favor to let me examine 
it?” asked the man with the penetrating eye. 
‘**T am a connoisseur in these matters !’’ 

The attentive Scharpe carefully unhung the 
fiddle and passed it over to the gentleman. He 
turned it over and over, and examined it care- 
fully in every part. 

** This is indeed a fine fiddle,” said he; “a 
prodigiously fine fiddle! Did he leave a bow?” 

“O, yes,” said Scharpe. 

The gentleman placed the instrument to his 
shoulder, and drawing the bow across the 
strings, produced sounds which for a single mo- 
ment the grocer was cheated into believing more 
exquisite than the chinking of coin. 

“This must be a Cremona!” observed the 
gentleman, continuing the exquisite sounds. 

“ Ah! indeed!’ observed 8. Scharpe, Esq., 
without the slightest idea what a Cremona was. 

“ It is, indeed !” 

“The poor fellow told me it was valuable, 
and requested me to keep it carefully until he 
called for it.” 

“ Mr. Scharpe,” said the man with the pen- 
etrating eye, solemnly, “if I were to tell you 
my opinion of the worth of this fiddle, you 
would believe me crazy. But I have a proposi- 
tion to make to you. Here is a check for fifty 
dollars, for which you can give me a receipt, and 
if, when that poor fellow returns, you can pur- 
chase this fiddle for a hundred dollars, the check 
I now put into your hands shall be your own!” 

‘*But where shall I find you? How am I to 
know your address, or—pardon me—trust your 
credit ?” hastily inquired Mr. S. 
usual business caution wide awake, in spite of the 
intense wonder with which he listened. 
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“Prue! ‘There i my card!” And with a 
glance from his penetrating eye, the gentleman 
passed the card and check for fifty dollars over 
to the grocer and bade him good morning. 

It was with no ordinary emotions that Mr. 
Scharpe replaced the fiddle upon its nail. 
Fifty dollars was a commission not to be despised. 
He formed a thousand plans for entrapping the 
wretched musician into a sale of the precious in- 
strument for a sum less than the gentleman had 
named, in order that he might pocket somewhat 
more than the fifty dollars bonus. The avaricious 
grocer was in the midst of these reflections, when 
the owner of the fiddle came hastily into the shop. 

“Here are your two shillings, sir, and now 
will you be kind enough to return my fiddle, 
which I perceive still hangs where you so care- 
fully deposited it ?”’ 

“ Ah, I am delighted to see you!” replied Mr. 
Scharpe, not forgetting, in his delight, to sweep 
the shillings into his money drawer. “I wish to 
havea few moments’ conversation with you !” 

“Then I must beg you to be quick, sir, for a 
gentleman is waiting to hear me practise upon 
my fiddle. If it suits him, he will advance me 
a hundred dollars upon it, and you may be as- 
sured I would not lose such an opportunity, al- 
though I value every string on it at double that.” 

This remark rather nonplussed Mr. Scharpe, 
who was fondly hoping the man was himself un- 
conscious of the value of the precious article. 

“But, my dear sir,” he said, rather hastily, 
“T can procure you a purchaser for that amount, 
unconditionally 

“Indeed !” said the shabby man, carelessly. 

“TI assure you I can,” replied Salvation 
Scharpe. And he detailed with great eloquence 
the liberal offer which the gentleman with the 
penetrating eye had made—omitting, however, 
to mention the brokerage he was to receive. 

“It is impossible! You see,” said the shabby 
musician, “I might pledge my fiddle, raise the 
hundred dollars, and invest it, while you are 
looking round town for the gentleman who, you 
say, to-day made that proposition. O, no—I 
prefer a certainty to arf expectancy! Have the 
goodness to pass me my fiddle, sir !’’ 

“But I have his card!” earnestly plead 
Scharpe, beginning to perspire, as the outlines 
of the commission began to grow more shadowy. 

“He may be from home, or out of town, or 
perhaps not in existence. ©, no, I mast have 
my fiddle, and I beg you not to detain me 
longer! Indeed, you would not wish me to 
take the risk you mention, when I might in all 
probability have disposed of the instrument be- 
fore now, if you had not kept me trifling here !”” 


The acute Scharpe now began to be very fear- 
ful that the fifty dollars’ commission would 
escape him. He resolved, therefore, on a bold 

re. He determined to add fifty dollars to 
the check which the gentleman had given, and 
make the purchase on his own account—relying 
on his principal to reimburse him. 

“ Wait one moment,” said he, “and you shall 
have the hundred dollars !” 

The musician hesitated, reluctant to part with his 
cherished fiddle. He surveyed it tenderly, and 
finally, thus apostrophizing it, delivered it over : 

“Tt is my necessities alone which induce me 
to part with thee, cheerful companion of my life 
—the better portion of my existence! But I must 
uow leave thee forever, and thou, who hast long 
been the solace of thy master, must now become 
his support!” 

Tears were visible in the eyes of the wretched 
man, his hand faltered as he delivered the fiddle 
to the triumphant Scharpe, and having received 
from him ten ten-dollar notes (he refused to take 
the check), he hurried from the shop of the grocer 
in a very melancholy state of mind. 

He had proceeded scarcely half a dozen blocks, 
when he turned a corner and confronted the gen- 
tleman with the penetrating eye, who had made 
the extravagant offer to Mr. Salvation Scharpe, 
and who was none other than C. M. Jones, Esq. 

“Ts he done, Phlatt ?”’ he inquired sententiously. 

“He is,” replied the wretched musician, Mr. 
B. Phiatt; “for a hundred; there they are!” 
presenting the notes. 

“ How much was the fiddle worth?” inquired 
Jones, taking the ten tens. 

“It was a very good Dutch fiddle) and cost 
eight shillings, sixpence !” 

“There it is,” observed theme 
Jones, having changed one of the tens at a 
butcher’s stall. There is the eight and six, 
which is your due, since it was your loss. It 
leaves just ninety-eight dollars, seven shillings, 
sixpence profit, to be distributed between your- 
self and your legal adviser. For legal advice, I 
receive forty-nine dollars, three shillings, nine- 
pence, which leaves you just an equal sum with 
which to run away with Miss A. Scharpe, which 
I advise you immediately to do; and if old 
Scharpe knocks you down, come to me and I’ll 
commit him for assault and battery, for half the 
damages !” 

Mr. B. Phlatt was perfectly satisfied. Accord- 
ing to the legal advice of Mr. Jones, he ‘ran 


away, the next day, with Miss A. Scharpe, and 
was married, 
° The sound of a fiddle, ever after, throw Mr. 
Salvation Scharpe into convulsions. 
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BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN, 
Ir was a week before commencement at Dart- 
mouth. A rap at the door of one of the stu- 
dents’ rooms, and its inmate hastily but quietly 
folded a manuscript which he had been studying 
intently by the light of his lamp, and turned the 
key of a trunk upon it, before answering the 
summons. “I know who’s t was legible 
on his finely chiselled lips, which first curved 
_ unpleasantly, then settled themselves almost as 
rigidly as those of a statue. 

“Good evening, Mr. Raymond—will you 
come in?” 

“ Good evening, Lyle—thank you.” 

The visitor, Edgar Raymond, advanced to a 
seat, while Wordsworth Lyle returned to the one 
he had quitted. The young men, face to face 
across a writing-table, in the moment of silence 
that ensued, appeared in striking contrast. 

Lyle had the slender frame and thin, pale 
cheek, which characterize mental temperament 
greatly predominating. His eyes, of hazel blue, 
which always from the declamation platform 
sent flashes over the hall like the radiations of a 
double Koh-i-noor, were now dropped par- 
tially; and, could you have met them fall, you 
could have read in them no more of his thoughts 
than of the concealed manuscript through the 
lock of the trunk at his suspended left hand. 
Raymond’s figure was firm asa young oak his 


complexion dark—eyes and hair intensely black, . 


his expression, perhaps, slightly sinister, yet em- 
inently active and companionable. Fowler 
would never have given him small self-esteem 
nor large benevolence ; and still his chart would 
as a whole have been one he might be proud to 
exhibit. 

These two, born to positions as diverse as 
their present aspect, for the former was the son 
of a poor widow and inured to the winds that 
sweep the cold granite pass at Franconia, while 
the latter was the son of one of the heaviest 
Louisianian planters, and bred in the lap of lux- 
ury—these two had distinguished themselves 
above all their fellow students, and stood alone, 
rivals. 

“Prize essay quite ready, of course?” inter- 
rogated Raymond, leaning full toward the other 
and tapping with a small, wooden rule he had 
picked up from the table. 

“ Who informed you, pray, that I was to en- 
ter for the prize?” returned Lyle, a little 


hanghtily. 
“0, pooh now! Ha, ha, ha! What will you 
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take for your right in the contest? Nothing 
short of the one hundred dollars there’s a chance 
of winning, I bet my head. Afraid of losing at 
that, eh !—the fame, you know.” 

He looked hard at Lyle, who made no reply, 
nor in the least altered his position. Then, 
having accompanied himself in a low whistle 
through the measures of “‘ Uncle Ned,” Raymond 
cast down the rule in its place, sat upright and 
folded his arms. 

* Lyle,” he resumed, taking a serious tone for 
the one of bantering, “if you want the amount 
of the prize and stand aside, here’s your money.” 

He caught from a pocket a couple of fifty 
dollar coins and tossed them, glittering yellow, 
across the table. The other looked up quickly. 

“Ido mean it, precisely,” the planter’s son re- 
plied to that look. “Engage yourself to bring 
in no essay, and that pair of wheels is for your 
pocket. I’ve looked the whole matter in the 
face, and so, doubtless, have you. Without 
Wordsworth Lyle in the lists, Edgar Raymond’s 
chances are ten to one; with him, they are less — 
than one to one. The name of producing the 
prize essay would please me well enough; so if 
you consider a bird in the hand worth two in the 
bush, why here’san opportunity.” 

The child of the poor widow was tempted. 
His pulses doubled their strokes, sending an ex- 
cited flush to his cheeks; he reasoned hurriedly 
with himself, while the milestones along the way 
he had lately come seemed to rush past him in 
review. 

The prize of one hundred dollars, offered 
through the board for the best essay from the 
graduating class, could hardly have been so cov- 
eted by any one else as by Wordsworth Lyle. In 
the last four years he had proved the value of a 
hundred dollars—nay, of dollars singly. At 
sacrifice and with struggling such as only a de- 
voted mother would be willing to make, and a 
true lover of learning persist in, he had been 
sent to college and his course thus nearly accom- 
plished. In spite of sacrifice and struggling, 
now toward the last some bills were filling up, 
which caused burning &nxiety to mother and 
son. The winning of the prize, all knew, lay 
most likely between Raymond and Lyle; and 
often, during the preparation of his article, the 
latter had stimulated himself with repeating: 
“If he is no more than my equal, I must suc- 
ceed ; for I labor from two motives, he but 
one.” 

Here, then, was the money—he might secure 
that; and the second motive, fame, was but an 
empty bubble. Those who should best know 
pronounced it no more. And yet, quote the 


philosophy of experience ay he would, the young 
stadent could not smother the fire of ambition in 
his breast. Honor was bright and rich in the 
prospect, at least—brighter, richer than, in it- 
self, the bribe that lay before him. Pride took 
side with ambition in the self-consultation, and 
Lyle answered manfully : 

“No, I will not begin so soon to sell my 
birthright of mind for golden pottage. Fair 
competition shall be the word, and let him who 
wins the victory enjoy the spoils also.” 

“ Very well,” said the other; but he bit his 
lip, as he took the gold pieces, feeling half 
ashamed that he had offered them and vexed 
that they had been rejected. “‘ Very well, if you 
can afford the risk, I certainly can.” 

Lyle’s face flushed again, and deeply, for he 
was morbidly sensitive to any intimation touch- 
ing his poverty; yet, knowing that no discourtesy 
was intended, with a frankness he seldom used 
toward the favored southerner, he rejoined : 

“Yes, Raymond, you can afford it. Should 
you be unsuecessful—which I fear you are little 
likely to be—it will be none the worse for you. 
Neither yourself nor your mother—” 

He went no further; he could scarcely trust 
his voice, and that was a name too sacred for 
“utterance to one who it was impossible should 
understand the emotions it stirred in his bosom. 
Raymond generously broke the silence before it 
became very oppressive. 

“There is another thing, Lyle, which it strikes 
me you and I can equally afford—that is, to be 
friends. We have both discovered by this time 
that science is not like the child which was in 
litigation before Solomon—that must be divided, 
or only one could possess it. We have each 
gained our cause, and henceforward, I should 
say, might quit antagonistic positions. I have 
at times been overbearing—you have constantly 
been reserved. Regarding the essays, all are to 
be in the hands of the examining committee by 
to-morrow, you know. What’s done, is fin- 
ished; mutual confidenves can affect nothing 
now, if they could ever. If you are so dis- 
posed, I would be gratified to know the subject 
you have chosen to write upon, and there,”’ pro- 
ducing a manuscript and passing it over to 
Lyle, “is mine ; read it to the end, for any ob- 
jections I have.” 

“T have repeated my subject in your hearing 
already,” said Lyle. “‘The Birthright of 
Mind.’ 

He opened the sheets that were handed him, 
glanced merely at the title—‘‘ Nature: Her Per- 
fections and their Analysie””—and returning the 
manuscript, reciprocated the amicable sentiments 


its author had just expressed. In doing so, he 
first remarked in Raymond an unusual look of 
excitement, which, however, very naturally at- 
tributing to the circumstances and conversation, 
he gave no further thought at the time. In first, 
and as it proved last evidence of amity newly 
bespoken, the two students sealed their packages 
upon the same table, and together deposited 
them in a box prepared for the purpose in one 
of the halls. 

The day eagerly anticipated had arrived ; but 
a shadow rested upon those classic walls, for 
one who had given most startling promise of 
reflecting their honor, had received his eternal 
degree. The morning following what is before 
narrated, Edgar Raymond was conveyed, ill of 
a fever, to the house of a friend a few miles 
away; and five days later, tidings reached his 
fellow-stadents that a coffin bearing his name 
was on its way to his blighted home. 

The public services were nearly concluded. 
It remained only to announce the successful 
essay and award the prize. Many that day had 
done themselves real credit, but the noblest dis- 
tinctions rested upon Wordsworth Lyle; and 
still those who understood him well, saw that he 
was waiting and watching with exceeding interest. 
Mrs. Lyle, from her seat just by the stage, 
which her son had at pains obtained for her—for 
he felt that a sight of her calm, beloved counte- 
nance could inspire firmness in every ordeal— 
saw it in his look and manner, and felt it in his 
hot, panting breath, as at every opportunity he 
came to speak to her some cheerful, affectionate 
word. 

No allusion to the matter passed their lips ; 
yet the mother, living in her son, sharing all his 
aspirations, sympathizing with every pulsation of ~ 
his breast, caught the fever of suspense that was 
torturing his brain and making each nerve of his 
being to vibrate, till a flame seemed scorching 
her own cheeks, and the heart threw out its 
blood with a violence that set the veins of her 
temples throbbing with acute pain. Doting 
mother! dutiful son! human hearts were never 
agitated more unselfishly—the former secretly 
agonized in the unmingled desire that her son 
might not feel his triumph dashed of its com- 
pleteness ; the latter, for the hour at least, 
thought lightly of everything relating to the 
prize beyond its very self—the hundred dollars 
—and its relief to the mother who had nour- 
ished his mind teat om denying her own 
body. 

“Tam afraid you are ill, mother,” the youth 
whispered, bending over her. 


“Nothing to mind; only a trifle weary,” was 
the reply. 

‘At that moment the president came before the 
audience, and all eyes, except Lyle’s, waited on 
him intently. Standing behind his mother, one 
arm laid across her shoulder, and his head 
slightly bowed above hers, he seemed struck 
into petrifaction. He heard as from a speaker 
very remote, and yet distinctly as though sound- 
ed from a trumpet in his ear, the promise that the 
essay selected by the committee for that purpose, 
as most worthy among those offered, would in 
the evening be publicly read, and afterwards 
printed. 

There was a brief pause, and a thrill as though 
an electric current from the clouds had descended 
upon him, was felt by the student in every ex- 
tremity of his frame. The president proceeded : 

“ This prize essay is entitled: ‘Nature; Her 
Perfections and their Analysis,’ and written by 
William Wordsworth Lyle.” 

His name—another’s production. The young 
man comprehended on the instant. The names 
of the authors had not appeared in the manu- 
scripts, but accompanied them separately; in 
the hands of the committee Raymond’s -and his 
own had accidentally been exchanged one for 
the other—and hence the mistake. 

Every one may have experienced a whirlwind 
of thought, when questions, answers, suggestions 
in a single second’s space. Thus it happened 
with Wordsworth Lyle. The clasp of his 
mother’s hand upon his was tightened; he felt 
the fingers trembling with the heart’s sudden 
gush of thanksgiving. Raising his eyes, there 
appeared directly before him a household which 
ordinarily we should term his “friends,” be- 
cause, being relatives, they ought to be such. 
Its head was his father’s brother, the rich 
Esquire Lyle. The gentleman sat now in his 
shining broadcloth, velyet trimmed, with the 
heavy black satin buttoned over his corporal 
magnitude, and his hands in their perfect kids, 
viewing the graduate as complacently as though 
he had not, in her trial, withheld from his wid- 
owed sister inlaw everything beyond his lordly 
advice to “put the boy on a farm,” and grown 
_absolately terrific when, instead of its being fol- 
lowed, ‘the simpleton was indulged in his ri- 
diculous notion of going to college.” 

‘* My nephew,” was the proud communication 
Wordsworth traced in the motion of his uncle’s 
lips, turned toward a stranger who was present 
in his company, sitting at his left hand. On the 
right of her father was Miss Maria Lizzy, who 
had so often tossed her shell combs and won- 
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dered if her pauper cousin thought to make 
himself great. At this moment she smiled upon 
him, as though thinking him sweeter and dearer 
than the bouquet in her hand. Besides these, 
there were real friends, whose eyes were eloquent 
with their congratulations; and many whom he 
had never met before were perusing his face with 
eagerness and admiration, because of the high 
distinction he had gained. Was he called upon 
to disappoint true friends, and humble himself 
before the false? Why might he not in silence 
retain the laurel crown, since he who should 
have worn it could never feel its grateful touch ¢ 
One breath he -hesitated after hearing his sum- 
mons to the stage; then with the dauntlessness 
which ever accompanies a resolution to do 
right, ascended the steps and stood before his 
superior—his fine face glowing forth the words 
he was immediately to utter. At no time that 
day had his voice sounded firmer, clearer, than 
when he said : 

“Honored sir, and”—to the audience—“ my 
friends, I find some mistake in this. I have not 
the honor to be the author of the essay which 
has just been announced in connection with my 
name. The prize, however much I may have 
desired it, is not mine to receive. Honor and 
award belong to my lamented classmate, Edgar 
Raymond.” 

He bowed, and was hurrying from the gaze of 
the multitude, when the president stopped him 
with some question put in alowtone. A mo- 
ment, and he was led forward again. The pres- 
ident spoke : 

“ There is, indeed, a mistake in the announce- 
ment just made—not, however, in the name of 
the author, but in the title of his manuscript. 
The successful essay is ‘Tue BirTHRIGHT OF 
Minp;’ the writer is still Wirt1am Worps- 
worts Lye.” 

He said this with an enthusiasm of voice and 
look which instantly communicated itself to the 
throng of spectators; and when he added that 
what they had witnessed was but an example of 
the noble uprightness which had characterized 
that young man in his entire collegiate course, 
remembrance of the departed alone subdued a 
general outburst of applause. 

Lyle received the prize and retired with grat- 
ification at his success—almost overpowered by 
confusion at hearing himself thus publicly lauded. 

The next morning, as he was about leaving 
with his happy parent for their home, a purse 
was sent him containing four times the amount 
of the prize; and on a slip of paper attached 
was written: ‘Toe Rewarp or InrecRITr— 
Srom a few friends, new and old.’” 
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. FOREST MURMURS, 
BY J. B. REYNOLDS. . 


The glorious sunshine of summer has fled, 
And the rich golden beauties of autumn appear, 
While the sky with that mild, mellow light is o’erspread, 
Which #0 often is seen in the fall of the year; 
And the breeze murmurs out in the forest so wide, 
And sends back a whisper ‘‘ the roses have died.” 


The fruits are all ripe, and the laden trees groan 
"Neath the weight that is bending them down to the 
earth; 
‘The corn is all gathered, the wheat is all sown, 
And now comes the season of pleasure and mirth ; 
And the breeze dances out on the rivulet’s tide, 
The while as it murmurs, “ the roses have died.” 


The grass is all seared, and the insects are dead, 
And out in the garden-walks lifeless they lay, 
While on every side of them and overhead, 
Still lingers the light of a beautiful day ; 
But the breese that at morn floated out in its pride, 
Hohoed back in the eve, ‘all the roses have died.” 


I love the rich autumn, aside from its gloom, 
And dear to my heart are its joy-laden hours; 
Although there are voices that speak of the tomb, 
Yet I love it far more than the season of flowers: 
I love its fresh breezes, though oft they have sighed, 
And told to the world how the besutifal died. 
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BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Joun Winter sat alone in his office. The 
light of a solitary candle dimly illuminated the 
apartment, and gave to the worn farniture, the 
dusky walls, and the heavy law tomes lying up- 
on the shelves, and reposing beneath a coverlet 
of dast, much the cheerful appearance of an an- 
cient family vault, one of the occupants of which, 
personated by John Winter himself, had fora 
moment stepped from his coffin, with a view to 
a slight relaxation, and was now engaged in 
quietly meditating for his own private gratifica- | 
tion and behoof. 

He never raised his head from its downcast 
position, leaning on his thin hand, though the 
storm raged fiercely, and ever and anon the rain 
would dash wildly against the windows, as 
though bent on rousing his attention from the 
gloomy thoughts which oppressed him, and at- 
tract them to the merry, mad sport going on 
without. The wind shook the old building as 
though it woald carry it from its strong founda- 
tion, and whirl it far off into the air, and still did 
he think and think on, and take no heed of it. 
Old doors in cavernous corridors banged te with 
a startling echo, and the sound traversed from 


roof to cellar, yet he heard #% not. Crazy chim- 
6 


neys shook on high buildings, as the wind held 
them in its strong grasp, then staggered and fell 
with a heavy crash to the pavement below, and 
it could not disturb him. Even the rats came 
forth from their dark hiding places and rubbed . 
unconcernedly against his legs, thinking him, 
most likely, a mere portion of the farniture. 

And still John Winter thought and pondered 
on, unmindfal and oblivious to all. Then ofa 
sudden he raised his head with a j_-x, and smote 
the table violently with his clenched hand. A 
rush of feet and a terrible scuffling and squealing 
announced that his obtrusive dumb friends had 
taken instantaneous flight, and now contended 
for the priority of egress from the apartment. 

He threw his long hair from his pale brow, and 
discovered a face lined and careworn ; bearing 
the traces of age, yet youthful : old im heart, soul 
and spirit, but yet quite young im years. A 
thread or two of silver also was perceptible in 
the midst of his jet black locks, and the deep 
wrinkles between his eyes betokened frequent 
painful thought. 

“ Am I a child, to sit thus, overwhelmed by the 
weight of my despair; or shall I vindicate my 
claim to manhood by shaking myself free from 
the thraldom of thought which is now holding 
me body and soul? What, though I have been 
driven forth from fer, as though my presence 
was pollution, and contamination was in the 
wery airI breathed? I am notthe only one who 
‘thas discovered the haven of his hopes looming 
pleasantly in the distance, and suddenly seen the 
storm arise, which has shattered his stout bark 
beneath him, and cast him, struggling and 
breathless, down, deep down inte the overwhelm- 
ing ocean of misery and woe.” 

There was the utter recklessness of despair in 
the harsh tones and excited manner of this:soli- 
tary man. He strode restlessly to and fro within 
the narrow limits of the gloomy apartment, and 
pressed his folded arms tightly across his chest, 
as though he would keep down the passions 
strnggling fiercely there beneath. He paused for 
a moment in his walking, as though strack by a 
sudden thought. 

“ What is it that warms the fibres of the heart 
when it has grown chill and cold? What sends 
the blood with a warm rush through the sluggish 
veins, and tightens the step when it is heavy as 
lead ‘—nought but wime—generous wine! This 
shall be my solace, then, under all my present 
misery, and this my final Lethe of oblivion from 
thought. From the ruins of my parent’s former 
abundance, I recollect there were a dozen or two 
of a rare brand saved—TI shall find them in the 
cellar.” 
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And seizing the light, with a hand trembling 
with the emotions tossing to and fro within his 
breast, he opened the door and issued forth into 
a huge old passage. The house had been the 
family mansion of the Winters for many past 
generations, and now, through the improvidence 
of one and the reckless speculation of another of 
the name, the last descendant of the linesaw him- 
self compelled to become a mere tenant in the 
habitation which first gave him birth. The build- 
ing had passed into strange hands, and was now 
let out in offices, mostly to gents of the legal pro- 
fession, among whom the name of John Winter 
was enrolled. The tread of gentle feet had once 
been muffled by rich thicknesses of rare carpetings 
—now the bare floors echoed dismally beneath 
the footstep, and here and there the boards were 
broken and decayed; a fitting emblem, John 
Winter thought, of his fallen and sadly changed 
fortunes. 


He descended, shading the light with his hand, 
and at length stood in the vast cellars beneath the 
ancient mansion. It happened seldom that hu- 
man step penetrated into these dark recesses ; 
and the air was not unlike that of a vault where- 
in lay buried the accumulated dust of all who 
had from time immemorial been sheltered under 
the roof above. 

Hidden beneath cobwebs and dust, where it 
had laid undisturbed most likely for a space of 
years as many as he himself numbered, John 
Winter drew forth the wine. To dash the neck 
of one of the bottles against the wall, and then to 
apply it eagerly to his lips, was the work of a 
second. Down, down he gulped it, as impetu- 
ously as only can the man who seeks forgetfal- 
ness in the alluring draught. He felt its effects 
instantaneously. It mounted to his brain, and 
joined with the intense excitement under which 
he was laboring, speedily gave him relief from 
his previous agony of thought. Andas he again 
and again drank in the potent liquor, his woes 
became remembered but as a by-gone dream ; 
the hideous gloom of the vault seemed now a 
fairy palace of delight; the rotten wine-cask 
whereon he sat, a princely throne, and the brok- 
en bottle in his grasp, a golden sceptre of sove- 
reignty. He drained bottle after bottle, and 
dashed them as he finished them against the 
furthest corner of the cellar, and laughed with a 
maniac joy as he heard them crash against the 
mildewed wall. 

What else transpired in that fearful orgy—alone 
with his madness, surrounded by dust and cob- 
webs and darkness, he knew not. The wine at 
length destroyed all vestiges of thought and 
recollection, and he sank down on the cellar 


floor, in all the helplessness of drunkep slumber. 
And as he slept, the mysterious finger of the 
dream-god rested on his brow, and he felt him- 
self transported afar off. Space became annihi- 
lated, and he knew that a living picture was pre- 
sented to his gaze. 

A miserable chamber, half workshop and half 

dwelling, a gaunt figure toiling at a lathe, the 
mere act of moving the treadle apparently a 
labor of the most difficult natuse, the effects of 
sheer weakness, and this the result of black star- 
vation! A woman dying on the pallet hard by, 
and children, with no traces of gentle childhood 
on the fierce young brows, prowling about the 
room. 
“ Note this,” said a hidden voice,in his ear. 
“The hard earnings of the man, the bread denied 
to the wife and children, the money wrang from 
them for their wretched shelter, all combine to 
make up the sum you have yet to behold !” 

Time and space again became as naught, and 
another scene was opened wide before him. 

A woman dressed in the sable weeds of wid- 
owhood issued forth into the cold, bleak night, 
and striving with her thin shawl to shelter a 
shivering child from the embraces of the pitiless 
blast. Her eyes are raised despairingly to heaven, 
as she murmurs forth in anguishing tones : 

“ Homeless! friendless ! hopeless !’’ 

“ The tears of the widow, and the sobs of the 
orphan,” said the hidden voice, “these, too, 
combine to make up the sum you have yet to 
behold.” 

One other picture. 

A handsome apartment fitted up as aluxuriant 
sleeping-room. Upon a magnificent couch, a 
man appears to be sleeping. By the bedside, 
another, from his appearance a servant of the 
slumberer. The parched tongue and unhealthy 
floridness upon the brow of him who reclines up- 
on the couch would lead to the supposition that 
he labors under the crisis of some dread fever— 
the serving-man being entrusted with his care. 
Others are in the apartment, but sleep has over- 
come their vigils, and they are quite unconscious 
of the dreadful scene now passing. This man 
pours, with atrembling hand and pallid cheek, a 
powder into the cup containing an appointed 
draught. How eagerly he casts the paper which 
held it into the red blaze of the grate, and 
watches it until it is consumed to ashes. No 
wonder! a word of dreadful meaning is printed 
on that paper. 

The man approaches the couch, and waking 
the sleeper, presents the draught. The sick 
man receives it, and then sinks back as if once 
more to slumber. Yes, it is slumber— that 
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dreamless sleep to be broken only in the dread 
hereafter! He is poisoned—murdered ! 

“ This alone was needed,” said the voice, “to 
make up the sum you have now to behold. The 
steward murders his master, and thus conveys 
his riches to his own guilt-acquired hoards! 
Look for the last time!” 

He seemed to be once again within the walls of 
the cellar, and a glaring light illuminated the 
former deep gloom. A figure bearing a resem- 
blance to the steward of his dream, but now 
changed with the mask of age to a hideous old 
man, stood in one of the corners of the cellar, 
and pointed with his lean finger to the earth. 

“Dig,” said the voice, “dig and feast your 
eyes upon the sum needed to render your happi- 
ness complete. This alone was wanted to ren- 
der the accomplishment of your earthly wishes 
final and secure. Dig, and take possession. 
Take it, and with it the remembrance that it is 
crime-stained and accursed! Take it, and with 
it the fate it may entail !” 

He found himself lying upon the damp floor 
of the cellar; the lamp faintly burning and al- 
most exhausted. He started to his feet and 
looked fearfully in the direction where he had 
beheld the motionless figure, dreading, yet ex 
pecting to see it still standing there, and pointing 
with its skinny finger to the earth beneath its 
feet. There was nothing visible, and he pressed 
his hand to his head, and murmured, “ Thank 
Heaven, it was but a dream !” 

Taking the dim lamp once more in his nerve- 
less hand, he sought again his solitary chamber. 
The storm still continued, and the first faint 
streaks of day had just began to appear, as he 
threw himself on a chair and pondered over the 
visions which had all night haunted him. 

Strange that they should be so vivid, so unlike 
the commonalty of dreams. Every scene so 
perfect and so terribly real. And then, he thought 
to himself, the designated place wherein the 
buried treasure lay hid. But this he tried to 
scout as bordering too much on the ridiculous. 
That gold might actually have been deposited 
there was not absolutely impossible—but then, 
that its whereabouts should be thus revealed 
savored too much of superstition. 

“ Ah!” said he, with @ deep sigh, “could it but 
prove trae—could I but find myself the possessor 
of some goodly amount, how different might at 
this moment be my lot. The avarice of her 
father—Rachel’s father, would then be satisfied, 
and he would open wide his arms to receive the 
very man whom he had driven with contumely 
from his door. But, pshaw! this is childish. 
T’ll to-bed, and in sleep forget my miseries.” 
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He rose up, as if to act upon his last formed 
resolution, but paused again, and once more 
gave rein to his thoughts. 

“Tt could do no harm toseek. I shall at least 
be then more settled in my mind, for these 
strange visions have completely overset my rea- 
soning powers. What though it is only the re- 
solve of a distempered brain !—no one save only 
myself could ever know of the silly infatuation.” 

And in his very indecision, before he had quite 
made up his mind as to what he really meant to 
do, he found himself standing once again within 
the cellar’s gloom, and upon the very spot point- 
ed out by the phantom of his dream. 

The necessary tools were in his grasp; and 
with the former trembling at his heart, and the 
same agitation which had moved him so before, 
he began the task of digging. One after another 
the spades full of earth are cast aside; the per- 
spiration stands upon his brow, and his breathing 
becomes thick and short. Deeper still—deeper 
still. His eagerness has now become intense, 
and he works with almost farious haste. Another 
and another spadeful, and the sound of iron 
meeting iron strikes upon his ear. Can he be 
mistaken? Is it merely some worthless sub- 
stance imbedded in the damp earth, or is it really 
what it now stands revealed, a small iron box ? 
He takes it in his arms, encrusted deep with rust, 
shakes it, and hears the unmistakable ring of 
gold within! He feels a sensation of dizziness 
in his brain—a sudden blindness, and a choking 
in his parched throat, and falls senseless beside 
his new found treasure, overpowered quite with 
the fearful excess of his emotions. 

Rachel Keene. 

One of the beautiful creatures bestowed by the 
Creator in his munificence. An angel upon earth ; 
endowed with humanity’s virtues, but innocent 
of humanity’s frailties. A bright star shining 
lustrously even amid the gloom of the poor man’s 
dwelling ; or the priceless jewel beaming among 
the brilliants of a prince’s crown. To her sordid 
father, even as the apple of his eye—to her lover, 
John Winter, the shrine of his deep idolatry—a 
gentle, mild-eyed, and most lovable woman. 

John Winter’s poverty, in the eye of old Samp- 
son Keene, was the one grand drawback to his 
favor. This apparently insurmountable barrier 
removed, and he had no other objection to offer 
to his daughter’s union with him. But the dream 
of his youth, the toil of his manhood, and the god 
of his old age, was Mammon; and a mere pen- 
niless adventurer, such as, to him, was his daugh- 
ter’s suitor, must not have it in his power to 
squander the fruits of his own life-long labor. 
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A stern refusal and abrupt dismissal had ensued 
to the young man’s petition, and the gentle being 
whose happiness was thus to be forever blasted, 
bowed her timid head beneath her parent’s 
will. 

But now this was at an end, and the pretended 
heir of a distant relative, who was now on his de- 
mise the possessor of incalculable riches, no 
longer could be denied his earnest request. And 
80, with the blessing and approval of Sampson 
Keene, John Winter and sweet Rachel Keene 
became united by the binding tie of marriage. 

The old man did not live long to witness their 
happiness, but was found one day lying by the 
side of his hoards, his gray head resting motion- 
less upon the hard pillow of gold, and his cold 
and stiff fingers still clutching the glittering idols 
he had loved so well. Quite dead, yet even in 
his lonely agony insensible to aught but the pain 
of parting with his treasures. 

And with the possessions of Sampson Keene, 
joined to his own strangely found fortune, John 
Winter was indeed a rich man. With a beaute- 
ous and loving wife, and every happiness that 
wealth could purchase, he should have been a 
contented one. But was he so? Alas, no! 
The curse—the prophetic curse clung to the ill- 
gotten gold, and he began slowly to discover 
that joy could never be purchased by its means. 
A lovely child sat at his knee, by the hearthside, 
looked smilingly into his face and called him 
father! The flower bloomed for awhile upon 
the stalk—was touched by the cold hand of the 
destroyer—withered and died ; and the gold was 
worthless, twice worthless here to restore or to 
console. 

Man’s nature feels the touch of sorrow keenly, 
it is true, but woman’s heart by the stroke, re- 
ceives an undying wound. The fibres of her be- 
ing are entwined about the object of her love, 
and parting severs one of the bonds that ties her 
te existence. 

Even so it was with Rachel Winter, Her 
child’s death had touched her deeply, none but 
herself knew how deeply. She never murmured 
against the unseen hand that dealt the blow, but 
she was crushed beneath its heavy stroke. She 
never repined aloud, but the pale and wasted cheek 
told too plainly the heart’s agony, and the fatal 
heetic of the same ever and anon appeared to 
light up its marble pallor, revealing to John Win- 
ter that the utmost calamity his heart could feel 
was hanging threateningly over him. And here, 
too, he felt, as he gazed upon his dying wife, that 
his piled up gold was quite, quite useless. 

It was night. The taper burnt dimly in the 
room where she lay, her head pillowed on his arm. 


She had been apparently enjoying a profound 
sleep, and he had sat by her side and eagerly 
watched her regular breathings, hoping—and yet 
hopeless, heart-sick, and still not quite despairing. 
She awoke, and looked him in the face. 

“ John, I have slept sweetly, and had, O, such 
pleasant dreams !” 

“My own one!” he murmured, pressing her 
thin, white hand to his lips. “ Dreams that will 
prove true? Dreams of remaining here to bless 
and comfort me for years and years to come? 
O, yes, say that it was thus!” 

The smile faded not from her lip, and yet there 
was denial of his hopes in the gaze she turned 
upon him, and in the silence with which she con- 
tinued to regard him. 

“ Pleasant, happy dreams,” she repeated, “but 
not of those. Dreams of ascending from the 
scenes of earthly heart-aches and sorrow, and 
dwelling there!” And she pointed solemnly 

wards. 
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He dropped his face upon the coverlet. 

“ Dreams,” she murmured, passing her hand 
gently through and through his black and wav- 
ing hair, “ of endless happiness and peace, only 
to be found above! But not without you, John. 
These dreams were not of selfish joy. They 
were the perfection of sweet content. No link 
was wanting for their completion, and this alone 
it was, that rendered them so blissful. Are you 
listening to me, my husband ?” 

A convulsive sob from his overcharged heart 
was the only reply he could make. 

“Nay, do not be thus cast down. Our parting 
is but for a time, our meeting will be for an 
eternity 

“No, no, no! This will never be,” he cried. 
“ A fearful fate overshadows me. I am forever 
doomed, here and hereafter—on earth and in fu- 
turity. The words of my dream now strike a 
nameless terror through my soul, and in my 
heart I feel their dreadful meaning, ‘Take it, 
and with it the remembrance that it is crime-stain- 
ed and accursed ; and also with it, the fate it may 
entail.’ These terrible sentences contain the 
seal of my despair—the assurance that the holy 
pictures you have drawn can never be fulfilled.” 

“ Husband, what mean you?” said the dying 
woman. ‘“ Your words are riddles to me.” 

After a struggle to subdue his excited feelings, 
he proceeded to narrate truthfully all that had 
transpired upon the night when he became so 
mysteriously possessed of wealth, He stopped 
now and then to wipe the damp from his brow, 
and then once more went on with the fearful 
narration. At length all was revealed, and he 
looked into the face of his angel wife. 
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“ You know all, now, and the dread conse- 
quences I have entailed upon myself. Tell me, 
then, thou that art standing so near to the verge 
of the far-off world, tell thy wretched husband 
that there may yet be hope of escape from the 
unknown fate that hangs above his head.” 

He gazed at her changing countenance, chang- 
ing now with the hues of death, and earnestly lis- 
tened for the sentence she would pronounce. Her 
lips moved, and he caught the whispered words : 

“There is hope! The mercy of Beneficence 
can be obtained. The curse of ill-gotten gold 
wrung from the widow and the orphan, the wretch- 
ed and the poor, may be averted by a life of res- 
titution and devotion. So shall my dreams of 
happiness be fulfilled, and so shall there be in 
store for us the peace that passeth human under- 
standing.” 

John Winter bowed his head as though an an- 
gel’s voice had echoed through the room, and 
when he raised his eyes, his gaze was fixed upon 
the countenance of the motionless and peaceful 
dead. 

The name of one who followed in the foot- 
steps of the Great Master who went about doing 
good, was heard throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Where there were suffering, 
want and poverty, there, too, was he, calm, gen- 
tle and pitying. Where were disease, and terror, 
and despair, there, too, was this man, with his 
pale face, and black, waving hair, undaunted, 
firm and resolute to the hard task which he had 
marked out for himself. 

And when, as time wore on, and his jetty locks 
were of the snow-drift’s hue, when his race was 
nearly ran, and he lay upon the couch from 
which he was never more to rise alive, the sobs 
and wailings of a multitude of humble hearts 
went up as an acceptable offering to the throne 
of God’s mercy. And those that stood close be- 
side his bed caught the words of his expiring 
breath : 

“ Now may thy dreams of happiness be indeed 
falfilled, my sainted wife, and there be in store 
for us the peace that passeth human under- 
standing.” 

* * * 

And the marble slab that covered the cold 
clay bore upon its surface the simple inscription : 
“Joun Winter, THE 
The highest title in the scroll whereon is 

written the emblazoned honors of mankind. 


It is with nations as with individuals, those 
who know the least of others think the highest of 
themselves; for the whole family of pride and 
ignorance mutually beget each other.— Colton. 


Atayson Parker was seated in his library 
and deeply immersed in thought. His usually 
placid brow at present wore a shade of perplexity, 
and the fingers of his nervous, delicate hand 
which shaded it, trembled not a little. That day 
was the anniversary of his wife’s death, which 
made him a widower of a year’s standing, and 
completed the expiration of that probation which 
the world imposes ere it sanctions a second hy- 
meneal connection. 

He at length rose and took from a concealed 
drawer in his writing-desk a casket, and from 
that a miniature,on which he gazed for some 
moments with tender interest. Of course the 
picture of his departed wife, says our anticipative 
reader, but such is not the fact. Her pale, inele- 
gant features, which were correctly portrayed on 
the canvass, ornamented by a rich gilt frame, and 
suspended from the wall, were in marked con- 
trast to the witching charms of the fair being rep- 
resented by the miniature. The former was the 
personation of mature life, the latter, the very 
dawn of womanhood. 

The casket and its treasure was soon restored 
to its secret resting-place, a memento of disap- 
pointed hopes and still cherished affection, which 
had made the gay man of the world a sober man 
of thought, and early wove the threads of prema- 
ture age amid his dark hair. A gentle tug at 
the bell-cord was answered by the appearance of 
an old domestic whom he directed to inform his 
daughter that he desired her presence at once. 

Charlotte Parker, then in her sixteenth year, 
was indeed an object which commanded admir- 
ation. A woman in form and stature, with fea- 
tures of surpassing loveliness, she still retained a 
childish simplicity, and the wayward but engag- 
ing fancies years of indulgence had entailed up- 
on her, yet with frank and generous impulses 
which endeared her to all. As she entered the 
apartment, somewhat surprised with the formal 
summons, her father took her hand, and in a 
tone of deep tenderness said to her : 

“My dear child, I have sent for you in order 
that we might have a short but serious talk of the 
future. I need not ask you if you remember 
the sad event that occurred one year ago to-day.” 

“Dear mother, she can never be forgotten,” 
cried the fair girl, with a burst of tears. 

“Yes, my daughter, your mother has long 
since become an inhabitant of that unseen, better 
world, and has only left us her memory to cher- 
ish, and the calm, pure example of her life.” 
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A silence of some moments ensued, and 
when broken, Mr. Parker had assumed a calmer, 
and seemingly more formal tone, as he said : 

“Charlotte, you have now attained an age 
when a young woman is expected to make her 
appearance in the world, an event which a father, 
however great his solicitude, cannot shape or well 
advise, but which requires the staff of maternal 
counsel. Have you ever thought of this?” 

“T only think that any place, however remote 
from society, which contained my kind father 
and dear Aunt Susie, would be productive of all 
the happiness I could hope for !” 

“That speaks well for your affection, my 
child, which I must soon put to the test. You 
are deeply attached then to your aunt ?” 

“She has been a mother, aunt and companion 
to me, and everything kind and good.” 

“ Still she has not a mother’s right to advise 
and control, and this brings me to the point 
which is the object of this interview. Charlotte, 
Iam about to marry, for your sake and my own ; 
and inclination as well as duty on my part, has 
prompted this step.” 

The young girl sprang from his arms as though 
a viper had stung her. 

“I was not prepared for this,” she answered, 
while her eyes flashed with displeasure. 

“ We are frequently unprepared for that which 
concerns our welfare.” 

“IT am not prepared to receive a new affection, 
to the exclusion of one entertained for years, nor 
can my heart be compelled to it.” 

“I forgive you, Charlotte, and you will regret 
this display of passion in your calmer moments. 
You may now retire, for I would be alone.” 

She suddenly left the room, without a word, 
and sought the drawing room, to give full vent to 
her tears. As she threw herself into a chair, she 
was surprised by a gentle touch upon her shoul- 
der, and turning, she beheld the person of all 
others she felt could give her consolation. 

“ O, Aunt Susie, is it you whom I wished to 
see so much at this moment ?” 

“Is this, rather, my brave Charly, weeping 
like a careless little girl who has broken her doll ¢ 
For I can think of no serious cause for her grief.” 

“Don’t speak so lightly, dear aunt. I have 
just had an interview with my father, and he 
has told me that he is about to marry!” 

The features of Miss Mansfield, the aunt, 
and they were those of a beautiful woman who 
had not seen thirty-five years, were tinged for a 
moment with a faint blush, as she answered with 
asimple: Well.” 

“But it is not well! It is shameful!” 

“Charlotte,is it possible I hear you speak thus?” 


“ He will have but little kindness left for me, I 
imagine, when the step-mother arrives !” 

“ Perhaps you object to the person. If so, it 
is wrong to make a kind parent the subject of 
your injustice.” 

“IT neither know nor care who she is. I only 
know that some person, probably lured by his 
wealth, would occupy the place of my dear, de- 
parted mother.” 

“ How can you judge the motives of one you 
say you do not even know ?” 

“ What motives can a woman have to marry 
an old widower, except those I have named ?” 

“My dear Charly, it is useless to pursue this 
subject further. It will not alter your father’s 
determination, nor can the discussion produce 
any satisfaction to yourself.” ; 

“Even you now side against me !” 

“ Do you not see that you are in the wrong, 
since this conduct of yours makes you unjust to 
one who has never spoken a harsh word to you ?” 

“ Forgive me, my dear aunt, I know I am se- 
cure in your affection, but I am very unhappy.” 

“ Clouds precede the sunshine, my dear child, 
80 wait patiently and they will disperse. Lis- 
ten to me, and I will give you the outline of a 
long story which relates to a second marriage ; 
and when I tell you that I knew the parties well, 
perhaps you will find it of some interest. 

“In a certain place—the locality is unimpor- 
tant—there lived an old gentleman and his two 
daughters. He was what the world calls rich, 
and spared no expense in their education. We 
will speak of them by the names of Martha and 
Mary. Martha was five years older than her sis- 
ter, who at the time of our story was not far 
from your age, Charlotte. In person they were 
very unlike, the elder having no pretensions to 
beauty, although her kind disposition endeared 
her to all. The younger was flattered and 
caressed, her wayward follies allowed, while her 
spirits were wild and buoyant, as her sister’s 
were gentle and lowly. 

“A young lawyer came to that place on business, 
and chance, or rather Providence, led him to an 
acquaintance with this family. The father be- 
came greatly attached to him, while his splendid 
person and manly qualities soon won the interest 
of the sisters. His business must have been 
completed, but the spring passed and he still re- 
mained. Then he was called away fora brief 
space, and returned to find the old gentleman 
suffering his last illness. 

“So great was the confidence that he placed in 
Charles Peters, that in his will he made him the 
administrator of his estate, and faithfully was 
that trust discharged. His kindness to the af 
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flicted girls was gratefully appreciated, but Mary 
read a deeper meaning in his admiring glance 
than ordinary friendship, and her own heart be- 
came conscious that it was no longer under the 
control of its mistress. Lovesoon finds language, 
and in this instance was mutually acknowledged, 
and for a time flowed on in tranquil happiness. 

“The young man was obliged again to take 
leave of them for a short time. Meanwhile, 
Martha had been growing paler each day. Her 
step lost its elasticity, and though she did not 
complain, her sister saw she was gradually sink- 
ing into confirmed indisposition. 

“ Martha contrived to be much alone, and one 
day while engaged in a solitary walk, her sister 
discovered the momentous secret of her life. A 
journal in which this pure-minded girl wrote her 
daily acts and thoughts, was inadvertently left 
upon her table, and revealed that she had long 
and hopelessly loved Charles Peters. 

“T cannot go into detail, but poor Mary, after 
long and painfal struggles, and with a bleeding 
heart, formed the resolution of rescuing her sister 
from death, though obliged to bid farewell to her 
own happiness. She determined to effect the mar- 
riage of Charles with her sister, and her resolution 
was strengthened by the alarming symptoms 
Martha daily displayed. When her lover return- 
ed, how wildly her heart beat as she was clasped 
in his ardent embrace. To accomplish her pur- 
pose she affected gayety and waywardness when 
she felt her heart was breaking. Assuming a 
playful air, she asked him to grant her a favor. 

“When she informed him of her real intent, 
the young man was thunderstruck with astonish- 
ment. He believed it a dream, a jest, anything 
but reality; but when with tearful seriousness 
she revealed her sister’s secret, and intimated her 
firm resolve never to weil at the expense of her 
happiness, and then fearing her own weakness, 
and to prevent his expostulations, took a solemn 
oath to that effect, the lover became aware of the 
certainty of his doom, and caring little for what 
afterwards became of him, was drawn into her 
plan with very little opposition on his part. 

“Martha’s happiness, after Charles had made 
the proposal for her,hand, was so great that both 
felt some consolation in her joy, which had been 
purchased with such a painful sacrifice. They 
were married, went abroad, where they remained 
more than a year, and soon after their return a 
little daughter blessed them with its presence. 

“Thus many years passed and the babe had 
become almost a woman, when her kind mother 
was called away to a better world. Mary had 
never married, but the flame of the old fire still 
burned in her heart, while her relationship would 
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not allow her to absent herself entirely from the 
house of her former lover, who, though still a 
handsome man, bore the marks of premature age. 
Besides she became greatly attached to her little 
niece ; hence _ it is not at all surprising that their 
old vows were renewed. But, Charly, I have re- 
mained here too long, I must speak a word to 
your father, and return home instanter. You 
shall have the conclusion of the story when next 
we meet,” 

“ When will that be, dear aunt ?” 

“ After your father’s wedding. Adieu, dear 
child, till then.”” And before Charlotte could de- 
tain her she had left the room. 

Several days after, as Charlotte was reading 
in her own apartment, the old housekeeper came 
into the room, with her homely features lighted 
with smiles, as she said : 

“Well, Miss Charlotte, she’s come at last.” 

“ She! who ?” 

“Why, my new mistress, to be sure; and 
your father desires you to come at once into the 
library, where he is waiting for you.” 

The impetuous girl taken thus by surprise, 
with head erect and flashing eyes, walked quick- 
ly into her father’s presence. She did not deign 
so much as to look at the lady, who, closely veil- 
ed, leaned upon his arm, but said in not the 
gentlest tones : 

“T have obeyed your command, sir.” 

“ My child,” he answered, with a meaning 
smile, “I simply wished to present you to your 
fature mother, and I trust you will be very excel- 
lent friends.” 

Charlotte bowed coldly, and moved towards 
the window. 

“ Charly, darling, this will never do,” was ut- 
tered in a well known. voice, 

The fair girl turned quickly, flew to the veiled 
lady, threw aside the lace, and then clasping her 
arms about her neck, fairly swung her round in 
the wildness of her delight. 

“O, Aunt Susie, how could you cheat me so ? 
And, father dear, forgive your headstrong girl. 
To both I shall be a dutiful child henceforth.” 

The happy pair answered her with kisses. 

‘ Ah, I see it all now, wooden-head that I have 
been,” exclaimed the joyous girl, ‘‘that story— 
you are the Mary, and father the handsome 
Charles Peters. I do not wonder now that you 
left off so abruptly. But I ought to be very an- 


'| gry that you did not invite me to the wedding.” 


“ That, mad-cap, would have interfered with 
the joyous surprise we"had ‘in store for you,” 
said the father. ‘ And now, my child, I dare 
thing after all.” 
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PRESENT CIRCULATION 69,000! 

With the number now in the hands of the 
reader, we commence the year 1857 and the ji/th 
volume of our Magazine. No like publication 
has ever attained to so large a circulation in so 
short a period of time as has Battov’s 
Montuty. This is not alone because of its 
wonderful cheapness—which, as the New York 
Tribune says, is next to giving it away—but 
also on account of its fresh, original and enter- 
taining character. Its stories and sketches, while 
they absorb and deeply entertain the general 
reader, also cultivate a love for all that is good 
and beautiful in humanity, exercising a cheerful 
and happy influence over the home circle. 

Its pages are edited with great care and expe- 
rience, and its varied contents are calculated to 
provoke in the mind of the young an inquiring 
spirit, and to add to their store of knowledge. 
Its foreign gossip is of the most readable and 
choice character, its wit and humor department 
is void of all vulganjgms, yet is mirth-provoking 
in the extreme, while each number contains 
tales, sketches, poems, and miscellaneous arti- 
cles from more than twenty different regular con- 
tributors, affording a rich casket each month of 
the gems of mind and the beauties of thought. 

Let no one fail then to realize how much 
pleasure may be purchased, how much innocent 
and useful enjoyment may be insured to the 
family circle, how much intelligence obtained, 
and how many leisure hours rendered valuable 
and agreeable, by enclosing Owe Doar as be- 


sent to Somerville on the ground that he had 
paid his tailor’s bill and returned a borrowed 
umbrella. He is supposed to be incurable. 


Use ror Corrzz.—Fresh ground coffee is 
strongly recommended as a deodorizer and puri- 
fier in sick rooms. 


Sirx.—Four and half millions of raw silk 
are exported annually from China into this 
country. 
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FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM. 

Every lady, who has the opportunity, ought 
to be a good rider. Riding is a graceful, invig- 
orating and healthy exercise. But we must pro- 
test against a custom that is growing up, of offer- 
ing prizes at our agricultaral fairs for horsewoman- 
ship, as we think it tends to foster a masculine 
and bold spirit among the fairer portions of cre- 
ation. No doubt the competitors for these prizes 
have been true-hearted ladies, but the excitement 
of contention has blinded them to the fact that a 
public exhibition of skill before a promiscuous 
assemblage is subversive of the cherished notions 
of female delicacy. We should not like to see 
our fair countrywomen degenerate into female 
jockeys—and we should certainly grieve to see 
one of our female friends putting her horse round 
the track to win the suffrages of judges and the 
applause of the crowd. It may be said that 
ladies frequently ride through the streets of 
crowded cities before the eyes of thousands of 
spectators. True, but they ride from necessity 
and not for the purpose of exhibition, and the 
people are casual spectators, and not assembled 
to judge their horsemanship, Such is our opin- 
ion of this practice. There are other objection- 
able features. Not long ago we recorded the 
death of one of these lady riders, the winner of 
a prize,.from the effects of the excitement and 
fatigue of the race. We do not fancy that this 
sort of exhibition will ever be very popular. 


A Cowression.—When Bronks was in dur- 
ance vile, he was asked by a friend how he came 
to be incarcerated. “For telling lies,” he re- 
plied. “Telling lies!—that’s not a statute of- 
fence, except under oath.” “ It’s a fact, though,” 
said Bronks ; “I’m in for telling people I’d pay 
“em, and then not keeping my word.” 
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Lover’s was represented 
blind by the ancients, to signify that the affec- 
tions prevent the sight not so much from per- 
ceiving outward as inward defects. 


or Fasnion.—A fashionable lady’s 


dress has been compared to a city corporation 
dinner, yiz—an immense spread. 
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FINE WRITING. 

The most detestable style in which man spoils 
paper and misuses type is what is termed “ fine 
writing,” or, in common parlance, the “ high- 
falutin’”’ style, and it is one of the crying evils 
of the day. Whereas the end of writing is to 
convey thought, the purpose of this style seems 
to be to conceal it. The high-falutin’ writers 
are legion, and newspaper readers are particu- 
larly bored with their lucubrations, which gener- 
ally read like prose run mad. If a writer, for 
instance, has to tell us that the sun rose without 
a cloud, he will say, “the effulgent orb of day 
soared upward in the firmament without a single 
vaporous exhalation to obscure the emanation of 
its rays.” If a member of Mr. Briggins’s fami- 
ly lias died, the reporter will have it that “ Az- 
rael, the dark angel of death, has projected his 
dark shadow and flapped his funeral wings with- 
in ‘the dwelling of our respected fellow citizen, 
Blank Briggins, Esq.” People are not married 
now-a-days—they are “united by the silken bond 
of Hymen.” Sometimes a sentiment of delicacy 
isthe motive of the adoption of the superfine 
style, as when a reporter, speaking of the dying 
speech and execution of a notorious criminal, 
said: “Our fellow-citizen, Slawkey, yesterday 
addressed a large crowd of his townsmen, as- 
sembled near the court house, from an elevated 
platform. We noticed several distinguished per- 
sons on the stage near him, the sheriff of the 
county and our respected clergyman. At the 
eonelusion of his discourse, Slawkey rapidly de- 
scended from the lofty structure from which he 
had addressed the enthusiastic multitude.” 

Amplification being a leading feature of the 
high falutin’ style, we fancy it originated with 
the penny-a-liners, who, being paid for their 
matter by quantity and not by quality, were of 
course anxious to give as much extension as 
possible to their remarks. Mr. Triplet, in “ Peg 
Woffington,” is an artist in this line. He sits 
down to write out the following facts: “A 
farthing dip is on the table. It wants snufling. 
He jumped up and snuffed it with his fingers ; 
burned his fingers, and swore a little.” These 
simple matters are elaborated by the pen of Mr. 
Triplet, as follows: “A solitary candle cast its 
pale gleams around. Its elongated wick be- 
trayed an owner steeped in oblivion. He rose 
languidly, and trimmed it with an instrument 
that he had by his side for that purpose, and 
muttered a silent ejaculation.” 

Such is the power of genius—we mean high- 
falutin’ genius! It is seen in all its glory in the 
Western stump orator; in him it sparkles, cor- 
ruscates and flames. But of a truth, the high- 
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falutin’ is the only style adapted to the stump! 
Ciceronian elegance and laconic purity are out 
of place there ;—but our written language cer- 
tainly requires reformation. 


MORE THAN A MATCH. 

A Scotch farmer, celebrated in his 
hood for his immense strength and skill in the 
athletic exercises, very frequently had the plea- 
sure of fighting people who came to try if they 
could settle him or not. Lord D——,a great 
pugilistic amateur, had come from London on 
purpose to fight the athletic Scot. The latter 
was working in an enclosure at a little distance 
from his house, when the noble lord arrived. 
His lordship tied his horse to a tree, and ad- 
dressed the farmer: “Friend, I have heard a 
great deal of talk about you, and I have come a 
long way to see which of us is the best wrestler.” 
The Scotchman, without answering, seized the 
nobleman by the middle of the body, pitched 
him over the hedge, and then set about working. 
When his lordship had got himself fairly picked 
up, the farmer said: “ Well, have you anything 
more to say to me?” “No,” replied his lord- 
ship ; “ but perhaps you’d ne goa to throw 
me my horse.” 


Femae Tunis, as in many 
eastern countries, fat women only are deemed 
beautiful. When a girl is betrothed, she is coop- 
ed up and literally fattened for the matrimonial 
market till she attains the requisite degree of 
plumptitude. About two hundred weight is con- 
sidered a fair average, but a girl who can pull 
two hundred and fifty on the scales is a perfect 
Venus. 


Easity Dons.—To obtain Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly for one year without paying any money 
for it, step out among your neighbors, procure 
eight subscribers, enclose the money to our office, 
and your half hour’s work will gain you the Mag- 
azine for a whole year. We know several bright- 
eyed young ladies who have done this in less 
time. 


Sarr. 


—“I always sing to please myself,” 
said a gentleman, who was humming a tune in 


company. “ Then you are not at all difficult to 
please,” said a lady, who sat next to him. 


Zoowercat—A lioness at the Zoological 
Gardens in Liverpool has three fine cubs, which 
she is raising with maternal tenderness. " 


Tus Cavsy.—Half the failures in this and ev- 
ery other country rise from lack of perseverance. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION, 

Steam is revolutionizing the navigation of the 
ocean, just as it is revolutionizing travelling on 
land. On shore it has turned everything topsy- 
turvy—we beg leave to say that we do not refer 
to erratic excursions of engines, tenders and cars 
down embankments, in which they generally 
bring up with their wheels in the air and their 
smoke-pipes and roofs undermost ; accidents will 
happen in the best regulated families, and should 
not be unkindly alluded to. Steam had long 
almost monopolized our river navigation before 
the broad Atlantic was called on to bear witness 
to its achievements. The new era was inaugu- 
rated by the sailing of Fulton’s little steamer, 
the “Clermont,” from New York for Albany, 
August 7, 1807, nearly half a century since. 
Not many years afterwards an American steam 
vessel made her way to Europe, the pioneer of 
ocean steam navigation. But so late as 1838 
Dr. Lardner demonstrated that the ocean could 
not be successfully navigated by steam. The 
work, in which this deliberate decision was ar- 
rived at, was hardly off the press before the ex- 
peciment was successfully made, and the old 
and new world were brought close together. 

Considering the immense number of steam 
voyages between this country and Europe, disas- 
ters have not been remarkably frequent. Three 
steamers—the President, the City of Glasgow, 
and the Pacific, were never heard of. The Co- 
lumbia, Humboldt, City of Philadelphia, and 
Franklin were lost, but all hands on board were 
saved. From the Arctic, a few hands, including 
Captain Luce, were saved. 

We have seen that the honor of sending the 
first steam vessel across the Atlantic belongs to 
America; and if the British justly claim the 
honor of establishing the first regular trans-at- 
lantic steam line, still we have saved our credit 
by building faster and more splendid steam ves- 
sels than they have done, unless we except the 
Persia, which managed, in the easterly passage, 
on one occasion to beat Collins’s best time. 
The last American achievement is the Collins 
steamer Adriatic, of 5888 tons burthen, or 288 
tons larger than the Persia. She falls in size 
behind the Great Eastern, the English steamer 
now building, which measures 25,000 tons, but 
few people believe that that leviathan will ever 
cross the ocean. Our practical ship-builders 
contend that she has far surpassed a manageable 
size, and that she will be utterly uncontrollable. 

We are inclined to think that the Adriatic is 
about as large a boat as can be well handled. 
Her dimensions are as follows: Length, 354 
feet; breadth of beam, 50; depth of hold, 53 


feet ; diameter of wheel, 45. She has oscillat- 
ing engines of 2000 horse power, with cylinders 
100 inches in diameter and 12 feet stroke. Her 
boilers are eight in number. The whole ship is 
divided by eight water-tight compartments of 
oak, six inches thick, fastened in the strongest 
manner, Her estimated cost is $850,000. In 
all the mechanical details of the construction of 
this remarkable ship, human skill seems to have 
done its utmost. We trust that we shall record 
many safe and rapid passages of this triumph of 
American skill. 


Invention.—A mechanic 
in France has succeeded in contriving a duck, 
which not only goes through all the motions of 
the celebrated Vaucauson’s, but can actually take 
wing, sustain itself in the air for a considerable 
time, and then alight. The first time it was 
tried the casing was much damaged by a charge 
of shot fired into it by an incautious sportsman, 
who was not aware that it was artificial. Mr. 
Tropdur, the inventor, has offered it to the em- 
peror for 25,000 francs, but he would make much 
more, we should think, by exhibiting his won- 
derful and curious toy. 


Larner Fex.—Captain Albert Pike, of Ar- 
kansas, is said to have recently gained a suit in 
the U. 8. Supreme Court, at Washington, D.C., 
on an Indian claim for $320,000, for which he is 
to receive the snug fee of $160,000, being one 
half of the value. This is Pike the poet, who 
commanded a splendid troop of horse in the 
Mexican war, and did good service on “ Buena 
Vista’s bloody field.” 


» 


or 17.—Tihe camels which were intro- 
duced in Texas are said to be doing finely, and 
are well adapted to the frontier service, for which 
they are designed. More “ Campbells are com- 
ing—O! ho! 0! ho!” 


Propici0ous.—The Hartford (Ct.) Courant 
says there is a baby in that city, only five months 
old, and weighing one hundred and fifty-six 
pounds! Hither the baby or the story is a 
whopper ! 


Goop Tzacutne.—In the Church education 
schools in Ireland, the children—90,000 in num- 
ber—have been instracted to destroy every weed 
they see. 

Hemrew Fasrics.—“ By this cordage,” wrote 


Cowles, “ships are guided, bells are rung, and 
rogues are kept in awe.” 
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ASTONISHING JOHN BULL, 

We lately took up an old English newspaper, 
of the year 1814, which contained an amazed 
notice of the enormous line-of-battle ships then 
building for the American navy, exhibiting no 
little alarm at their dimensions, and at the 
promptitude with which they were equipped. 
That was in war time, and the performance of 
those vessels justified the forebodings their equip- 
ment inspired. Times have changed since then. 
In the interval we have had many a diplomatic 
row with old Johnny, but haven’t come to blows 
yet, and we hope we never shall. Johnny knows 
the consequences of another set-to. As Colonel 
Damas says: “It’s astonishing how much I 
respect a man after I’ve fought with him!” Our 
friends over the way know, too, we have not 
been sleeping on our laurels, and that we have 
not forgotten the golden maxim, “ in peace pre- 
pare for war.” Captain ‘Pendergrast lately made 
them a flying visit in the noble frigate Merrimac, 
and they were astounded and delighted with her, 
for John is an honest fellow and hearty in his 
commendations when he is pleased. The Lon- 
don News said : 

“There are many things in this frigate de- 
serving the attention of Englishmen. Her quar- 
ters for fighting are very roomy compared with 
those of English line-of-battle ships, crowded as 
the latter are with guns and men. Thus, in bat- 
tle, there would be far less destruction of life on 
board the Merrimac than on board an English 
ship. The paucity of guns on board the frigate 
is compensated for by their large calibre, and 
the frigate being more easily managed than our 
three-deckers, she would with her artillery, sup$- 
tior both in length of range and power of mis- 
chief, do fearful damage to the largest line-of- 
battle ships before the latter could approach her. 
These have been the reasons that have induced 
the Americans to build and arm such frigates as 
the Merrimac. The Merrimac took two years in 
building. She is the smallest of six frigates, 
built on the same plan, the names of the others 
being the Wabash, Minnesota, Colorado, Roa- 
noke and Niagara.” 

A Yankee tar on board the Merrimac, one 
day, when a cockney visitor was complimenting 
the “fine frigate,” said: “Come, nabor, don’t 
be fooling on us. We call her a frigate, to be 
sure, but lor’ bless you! “long side of some of 
our liners, she don’t seem bigger than a tug.” 
The effect of this audacious reply was, as Do- 
mine Sampson says, “ pro-di-gious !” 


Srortine Too.ts.—A new machine has been 
invented which will manufacture out of cold lead 
200 bullets of four different kinds, in one minute. 


A SILENT MEMBER. 

When the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV., made his first appearance in Parliament, 
afver ‘he had arrived at mature age, public ex- 
pectation was excited with regard to the display 
of talents he was expected to make. But he 
was a silent member and never uttered a word. 
A droll fellow, partly to excite merriment, and 
partly to turn an honest penny, bought a few 
quires of paper, cut them in halves, and folding 
them nicely, cried out at the top of his voice, 
the “ Prince of Wales’s Speech in Parliament.” 
He sold them at two pence a piece, always tak- 
ing care to have the money before he parted with 
his pretended speech, and was off while the pur- 
chaser was unfolding the paper. To the outery 
of the latter that there was nothing in it, he re- 
plied: ‘He said nothing—he said nothing.” 
We wish a good many men who have no sort of 
gift for public speaking, would imitate the reti- 
cence of the Prince of Wales. One of this class, 
who always carried a lady with him to listen to 
his outpourings, on one occasion sent her a pres- 
ent of a pair of ear-rings. Her reply was rather 
ungracious: “I thank you, sir, heartily for the 
gift; but it was only right that you should orna- 
ment my ears, for you bored them long ago !” 


or Earty Risinc.—The difference 
between rising at six in the morning and eight, in 
the course of forty years, supposing a man to go 
to-bed at the same time he otherwise would, 
amounts to twenty-nine thousand hours, or three 
years, one hundred and twenty-one days and 
sixteen hours, which will afford exactly eight 
hours a day for ten years ; so it is the same as if 
ten years were added to life. 


Tourxisu Lapres.—The fair sex in Turkey 
are getting difficult to manage. They wear 
transparent veils, spin street yarn, laugh at Kis- 
lar-agas, snap their fingers at Pasha, and behave 
as rudely as French or English women. They 
are becoming terribly fast and strong-minded. 


Gas.—Gas was first introduced into this coun- 
try in 1821, but the success of the experiment 
was not demonstrated until 1827. Many persons 
manufacture their own gas and blow their own 


trumpets. 
Home.—Home is the residence not merely of 


the body but of the heart—an important fact, 
some householders seem never to have learned. 


WestTERN Coan.—It is estimated that the 
coal fields of Illinois turn out 862,000 tons an- 
nually. This coal is now used on locomotives. 
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“MERRY MAKING. 

“Dost thou think because thou art virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 4 very 
pertinent query from Shakspeare, whereon to 
preach a brief lay sermon. The question, in 
other words, is—are sour faces and asceticism 
necessary to virtue? Must we measure a man’s 
purity and uprightness by the length of his face, 
and by his abstention from recreation? We 
maintain the negative. We believe that man 
was not destined to mourn from his cradle to his 
grave, or to drag along through life as if he were 
going to his own funeral. Nature has indicated 
this pretty plainly. Your sour, smileless man is 
almost invariably troubled with the dyspepsia, 
while the man whose face is habitaally wreathed 
in smiles has the digestion of Joe Miller’s os- 
trich, which “‘fed on gravel stones and ten-penny 
nails, and was never sick but once, and that was 
when he ate some plaguey green cowcumbers.” 
If the world were really intended as a house of 
perpetual mourning, it would certainly be dress- 
ed and decorated in a very different fashion. 
The sky would be one unvaried arch of ebony, 
and never across its huge concave would be 
thrown that arch of glorious abyss whose colors 
in the flush of evening, “play i’ the plighted 
clouds.” There would be no “ silver lining” to 
the “torn drapery of the god of storms.” We 
might “stroke the raven down of darkness” in 
vain—it would never smile. 

And instead of the gay glitter of ocean, with 
its blue waves sparkling in the sunlight, and in- 
fused with phosphorescent spangles,—the wild 
sea-fire,—at midnight, the huge concave filled 
with water would be a gigantic inkstand, spat- 
tering Day & Martin on ebony rocks. The 
flowers and grass would be one funereal hue, 
whereas now there is not a single black flower in 
existence, a dark purple being the nearest ap- 
proach to it that the perversity of floriculture 
can attain. All our birds would be ravens, 
reoks, blackbirds and black swans; and the 
groves, instead of being filled with blithe melo- 
dies, would echo cawings, and croakings, and 
guttural laments. 

But we are placed in a bright, beautiful and 
cheerful world, pervaded by the spirit of gaiety 
and love. Flowers strew the wayside, and high 
up on the snowy Alps expand their crimson 
petals. We are surrounded by sunshine, and 
flowers, and melody, from a thousand sources. 
And shall not the heart of man rejoice amidst 
all these promptings to enjoyment? “ Dost 
thou think because thou art virtuous there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” It is true that sor- 
rows are in store for us—a picture without shad- 


ows would be offensive to the eye. But a large 
proportion of our sorrows are wilfully created 
by ourselves. Let us then be rationally gay, 
and rest aseured that a sour face and the auster- 
ity of a fakir are no signs of grace and good- 
liness in any person. 


» 


A SHREWD TRICK. 

A gentlemanly dressed man, staring at the 
sights in a Broadway shop-window the other 
day, was so unlucky as to fracture a pane of 
glass with the head of an umbrella which he 
carried under his arm. The shopman insisted 
on payment for the damage ; the gentleman re- 
monstrated, as it was owing to a push from a 
mischievous boy, who had made his escape. 
Finally, however, to end the dispute, the gentle- 
man agreed to pay the dollar demanded, and 
handing the store-keeper an X, received his 
change and departed. In the course of the af- 
ternoon it was discovered that that ten dollar 
bill was a counterfeit one. 

Snort Sreecnes.—When will our orators 
learn not to waste words? A model speech was 
that of Mr. Northey, a worthy member of the 
society of Friends, in welcoming General Wash- 
ington, when President, to Salem: “ Friend 
Washington, we are glad to see ye, and in be- 
half of the inhabitants, bid thee a hearty wel- 
come to Salem.” That modest, little address 
embodied volumes of meaning. - 


Our Noveretre.—It will be seen that we 
cémmence in the present number of “ Ballou’s 
Dollar Monthly” a novelette of great interest 
and excellence. This is only one of the many 
improvements we have had in store for this 
widely circulated and favorite magazine. We 
are determined to make it not only the cheapest 
but the Jest magazine that is printed. 


Sixecutar Ambition. — Goethe once said, 
“If ever I should succeed in getting up a work 
which should make Germans curse me for fifty 
or one hundred years to come, and make them 
abuse me at all times in all places, that would 


be my great delight.” 


Tue Passton.—When Lord Ten- 
derden was dying, he rose up in bed suddenly, 
took his snuff-box and said: “Gentlemen of 
the jury, you find for—” and instantly expired. 


Svccess.—There are two principles by which 
we may succeed in any undertaking—industry 
and perseverance. 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 

Some other phrase must be substituted for the 
above caption when we wish to express the view 
of an extraordinary novelty ; for elephants have 
become about as common now-a-days as Shang- 
hai roosters. There is hardly a village in the 
Union that has not been gratified with the spec- 
tacle of one of these unwieldy monsters march- 
ing in the train of a caravan, swinging his ridic- 


ulously disproportionate caudal appendage, or, 


if at anchor, “ ating hay with his tail,” as the 
Irishman said. It was a different affair some 
forty years since, down east, when the manager 
of a caravan rode on in advance to make ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of his quad- 
ruped for the night. He was told that he could 
have the range of the barn yard. “I hope there 
are no cattle there,” said the enterprising propri- 
etor. “Only my short-tailed bull,” said the 
farmer with a grin. “ Well, you look ont for 
your bull,” said the showman. “ You look out 
for your elephant,” retorted the farmer, “and 
I'll take keer of my bull.” Well, the elephant 
was finally introduced into the yard. The bull, 
contemplated the living mass for a few seconds, 
and then lowering his head and elevating his 
stump of a tail, charged the leviathan with a full 
head of steam on. But a short-tailed bull had 
no terrors for a behemoth, whose amusement 
had been the destraction of Bengal tigers in an 
Eastern jungle. With one blow of his mighty 
trunk he broke the back of his rash antagonist, 
and there lay at his feet about nine hundred 
pounds of remarkably tough beef. “ Jerusa- 
lem!” said the farmer, as he contemplated the 
awful rain. “Jerusalem! Who'd a thunk that 
ere critter had so much grit! Neighbor, you 
can gin a feed at my expense. I’ll heave down 
acouple er tuns of hay and two or three loads 
er cabbage. I’m satisfied—parfectly—I’ve seen 
the elerhant!”” And that was the origin of a 
purase that has made the tour of Yankee-land. 


Snort Facrs.—All blood may be said to be 
useless which is in vein. Spring is welcome to 
the trees because they are re leaved by its approach. 
A statesman begins to lower himself when he is 
hired by others. 


Coxunprum.— What difference is there in the 
man who once kept a horse, but now has sold it? 
He then rode along the walks, and now he walks 
along the road. 


a 


Heap Gzan.— Why are the bonnets now 
worn by the ladies like a sail-boat bottom up! 
Because they are cap-sized. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CATERING FOR THE MASSES. 

It appears at circumstances 
may change even before the publication of this 
article, for human affairs are unstable enough— 
that our New York friends are not to haye the 
Italian opera this season : even the indomitable 
Max Maretzek having been foiled in his attempt 
to establish it. This is owing to the pertinacity 
with which the stockholders of the Academy of 
Music refuse to relinquish their free seats and 
the choice of them in the house. Of course, 
with this drawback, and with the enormous rent 
of two thousand dollars a month, Max could 
see nothing but bankruptcy ahead, and to this 
circumstance, untoward to the music-loving peo- 
ple of New York, we owe the regaling of our 
ears in Boston. But to secure the permanent es- 
tablishment of such a choice treat as Italian op- 
era in any of our cities there must be an entire 
change of the system. Hitherto managers have 
catered for an exclusive class, and exclusiveness 
is the death of all great enterprises in this coun- 
try. All schemes involving large expenditure 
must be presented for support to the million— 
must be placed within the reach of all. Now 
musical culture is so widely diffused in this 
country, that the mass, the million, appreciate it 
as fully as what is called the “ upper ten.” But 
the million must have their music eheap. In 
order to accomplish this result, singers must 
abate the exorbitancy of their claims for remu- 
neration ; such salaries as they have hitherto 
commanded would swamp any manager. They 
must learn that it is better to have constant em- 
ployment at fair salaries than occasional employ- 
ment at fabulous prices. The splendid success 
of Jenny Lind when Barnum reduced his prices 
shows what may be done by catering to the mil- 
lion. It is precisely so with newspapers—the 
high-priced ones just manage to live—the low- 
priced ones, when worthy of patronage, are lib- 
erally supported. Whoso trusts to the million 
will be sure to receive his reward; while the 
man who relies on the liberality of exclusives, 
trusts to a broken reed, 


For tas Lapres.—By passing a cake of 
white soap a few times over a piece of glazed 
calico, or any other stiffened material, the needle 
will penetrate as easily as it will through any 
other kind of work. 


Tumx or 1t.—A young lady, fond of danc- 
ing, traverses in the course of a single season 
about four hundred miles. Yet no lady would 
think of walking that distance in six months. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


_ The bakers of London have made a reduction 
in the price of bread. 

Silver coin is scarce in Europe—gold will have 
to be substituted. 

The ladies of Constantinople now wear a 
transparent yakmak (veil). 

The discovery of coal of most excellent quali- 
ty in the Ural Mountains, in Russia, is confirmed 
beyond a doubt. 

E seventh died in Funchal, Ma- 
deira, daring the ime coven weeks of the recent 
epidemic cholera at that place. 

Philarete, the Metropolitan of Moscow, who 
crowned the emperor, received from his majesty 
a magnificent cross covered with precious stones. 

_ There are said to be more artists now in Rome 
than before the revolution—there being 224 
painters, 105 sculptors, and 144 engravers. 

A speculator in Liverpool, England, offered 
the city authorities, recently, $5000 per annum 
for the use of the lamp posts, to post advertis- 
ing bills on. The offer was not accepted. 

Alexander Dumas, after a short retirement 
from public life, has again re-appeared in Paris, 
and seems nowise abashed by the recent expo- 
sure of his literary thefts and appropriations. 

The shipment of railroad iron from England 
to India is still employing a very large amount 
of English and American tonnage; and rail- 
roads upon a truly gigantic scale are in course of 
actual construction in British India. 

Lady Franklin, on hearing a rumor that Dr. 
Kane would leave for Europe, had a house fur- 
nished for his reception, and waits in anxious 
expectation the arrival of each steamer in the 
hope of meeting him. 

Some French omnibuses and diligences have 
adopted the use of portable gas, which is carried 
in.a cylinder under the feet of the coachman, 
and communicates by means of a pipe with a 
lamp inside the vehicle. 

Herr Ahorn, the sculptor, who executed the 
celebrated lion modelled by Thorwaldsen, and 
carved out of solid rock, at Lucerne, died re- 
cently at Constance. He was one of the most 
eminent artists of the day. 

A case has recently occurred in England, 
where a party levied black mail upon an indi- 
vidual, threatening to ch him with crime if 
a certain sum was not fo ming. A verdict 
of guilty was rendered, and the accused was 
sentenced to transportation for life. 

The Russian government has arranged with 
the most eminent bankers of Europe, for the 
main lines of railroad, the whole length arm | 
over 3000 miles, and the present constitu 
capital being $60,000,000, but looking to the ex- 
penditure of $220,000,000 before completion. 

The director of the Museum at Kertch has 
found in a small a catacombs of the 
Scythian kings, in which were discovered nu- 

i i gold, silver, bronze, iron, 
The existence of the Necrop- 
i mentioned by 


Rich deposits of tin have been discovered in 
Australia, and shipments of the ore have 
been made to England. 

Jewelry to the extent of 100,000 florins was 
recently stolen from the Baroness de Rothschild, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


Russia is forty-one times the size of France, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight times that of 
England. 

The library of the British Museum contains 
450,000 volumes, placed on shelves which occu- 
py fifteen miles of space ! 

Tt is said that 100,000 ee rae 
veyed by railway from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow between the middle of August and the mid- 
dle of September. 

A new life of Columbus, in two volumes, 
Roselly de Lorgues, compiled from mg 
hitherto unused documents in Italy and France, 
is announced. 

The Royal of En 
have voted thalt seid’ medal ter Kane 
discoveries in his recent Arctic explorations after 
Sir John Franklin. 

The Ticinese Gazette states that during the 
first six months of the present 1756 Swiss 
have emigrated to the United States, including 
454 Bernese, and 306 from the Grisons. 

A professor in Paris has been astonishing the 
natives by instantly curing the colds of prima 
donnas, and restoring their voices to those who 
had lost them. 

The Sardinian government has demanded an 
explanation and “omy from Tuscany, for 
the recent expulsion from Florence of a party of 
student visitors. 

The cloak rooms of several of the English 
railway companies’ — are said to yield 
over £1000 a . e charge is a penn 
article for anything left there. _ 

Of all the men and women now living in Lon- 
don, more than half are of external birth; up- 
wards of a million have come from the Prov- 
inces, or Scotland and Ireland, or from abroad. 

A company has been formed in ~— eall- 
ed the Australian Auxiliary Steam Clipper Co. 
It has a capital of £250,000, and has already 
purchased three vessels. 


A wrought iron cannon has been manufactured 
in Live 1, England, which weighs twenty-two 
tons, and sends a ball of three hundred pounds 
weight a distance of four miles. 

The following is the result of the census of 
the Russian Empire, taken by order of the em- 
peror at the time of accession to the throne: 
The total number of the population amounts to 
63,000,000. 

There are said to be in Paris two hundred and 
seventy-seven munic schools, receiving fifty 
thousand five and forty-two 
entailing on an expense 328,400" 
francs, yearly. 
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iF They have had dreadful freshets in Switzer- 
Ay land. The Rhine has been prolific of dead bod- 
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The Chinese sugar cane, readily grown even 
. tn the North, promises to eld to the value of our 
products. 


Record of the Times. 


A nugget of gold, weighing 24 pounds, was 
lately found in Mariposa county, California. 
Self-sufficiency is the most usual impediment 
in the progress of the young. 
At San Francisco they are @ new pave- 
ment made of cobblestone and asphaltam. 
A California jary in a suicide case “found the 
deceased a fool.” 
The whole population of Nebraska territory is 
set down at 10,716. 
The Geneva Fireman’s Journal has for its 
motto, “‘ Out with the Masheen !” 
A prohibitory liquor law has been postponed 
indefinitely in Wisconsin. 
The expenditures of the city of Paris, last 
year, were over $16,000,000. 
Near Marysville, Cal.,a pumpkin has been 
raised which ‘weighed over two hundred pounds, 
and girths seven feet four inches. 
Mrs. Thorne, of Palo Alto, Mich., lataly hung 
herself and child because her husband refused to 
take her to a ball. 


Virginia College, at Winchester, has been or- 
he. under the auspicea of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says that it is im- 
possible to pass through the streets of that city 
without hearing profane language. Some of the 
streets of Boston are as bad. 


with the action of the fifteen mile railway to 


Frascati, which is the first specimen of the won- 
der of the age they have seen. 

The costume of the Spanish ladies has not 
changed in two hundred years. They actually 
wear the same ~ ala dress as their great-great 
gtandmothers did. 

The — of Winchester, Va., have voted in 
favor of the corporation of that town subscrib- 
ing $30,000 to the Alexandria, Loudoun and 
Hampshire Railroad. 

An Ohio vine grower writes to the Journal of 
Commerce that there are now devoted to vine- 
yard culture over 4000 acres in the Ohio valley, 
about one half of which quantity is in the vicin- 
ity of Cincinnati. 

The Russian government intend to make Se- 
bastopol a magnificent city. A letter from Con- 
stantinople says the attempt made to get up the 
fragments of the vessel sunk at the mouth of the 

r appears likely to prove successful. 

Martin F. Tupper, of England, has a 


fla medal for the enco ment of Liberian 
, to be awarded to author of the best 
essay on “ The Future of Africa.” All compet- 


itors must be Liberian citizens. 
Superior City, the new centre of lation 
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are making paper at Cleveland out of 
Lake Su moss. 

Emerson doesn’t know whether Oxford Uni- 
versity has heard of our Revolution yet. 

Misfortunes are like medicines—their very 
bitterness cures us. 

There are 100 tons of ladies’ hair pins manu- 
factured annually in this country. 

Old tradition says that the rose sprang from 
the blood of Adonis. 

A fine healthy child was born at Shrewsbury, 
Mass., without any eyes, recently. 

“A little farm well tilled” is the motto for 
every good agriculturist. 

Good humor has been called the clear blue 
sky of the soul. 

Better do a little work well than half do a 
great quantity. 

Fanny Ellsler was lately in Paris. Her hair 
is perfectly white. 


Martin Luther said music calmed the soul and 
put to flight the evil one. 


A high medical authority in New York for- 
bids hoops and funnel sleeves in winter. 


Thé great State of Illinois contains exactly 
one hundred counties. 


The new Honolulu paper, the “ Pacific Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” has 568 subscribers, among 
whom are between 80 and 90 natives. 

Leicester, Worcester county, Mass., was named 
in compliment to Governor Dudley, he being one 
ofc he grantees or proprietors m= the township, 
and a descendant of Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

The tea plant has been successfully cultivated 
at Santa Cruz, in California, from seeds found 
er in a caddy purchased for consump- 


The German in the United States 
are said to number twe hundred and fifty, which 
is ten times as many as there are printed in all 
Germany. 

Since 1838 the uce of the gold mines 
of North indicated by the 
mint returns, is $4,233,336, and of Georgia, 
$5,685,864—a total of $9,918,200 for the whole 


year’s crop ice—pimento— far 
short of the ordinary average. In many parishes 
it has failed. On many properties that have gen- 
erally realized 2000 bags they will not reap 100. 
Trinity Chureh spire, in New York city, is 264 
feet high ; St. Panl’s, 272 feet. The Presbyte- 
rian Church spire, in Cincinnati, 272 feet, and 
old St. Peter’s Church, in Philadelphia, is 283 
feet; St. Peter’s, at Rome, 550 feet. 

Daring the year the precious metals coin- 
ed at the t mints of Mexico amounted to 
$16,338,225 in silver, and $956,222 in gold. It 
is estimated that besides this, bar silver to the 
value of ten millions was ex 

A short time since, at Ant , a child was 
stifled in a cradle by a cat coming into the room 
and lying on the child’s face. The parents were 


and trade, at the western ex’ Lake 8u- 
lo cald to bs finely. Last year 

had but four hundred itants—now it has 
thousand, 


asleep in the same room, but did not discover the 
unfortunate circumstance till morning. 
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What grows less tired the more it works? A 
carriage wheel. 

A woman laugh too much. It is only a 
comb that can always afford to show its teeth. 


What is the worst kind of fare fora man to 
liveon? War-fare. 
sweetheart 


Simon seated beside his fishing— 
“Sally, I wish I was a fish and you was bait. 
Lor’ee, how I’d bite !’” 

What relation does a pawnbroker bear to 
chqnions 5 He can be always used as @ receiver, 
and is always ready with a retort. 

“ What plan,” said an actor to another, “shall 
T'adopt to fill the house at my benefit?” 
vite your creditors,” was the surly reply. 

“There is a right and a wrong way in doing 
everything,” as the Frenchman said, who wrote 
a book on the best way of blowing out a candle. 

Never trust with a secret a married man who 
loves his wife, for he will tell her—and she will 
tell her sister, and her sister will tell everybody. 

A brass plate, a wife, and a night-bell, are the 
three first things that it is incumbent upon a 
— man to procure and exhibit.— Albert 

ith. 

** Prose and Verse ”’ is the title of one of Mark 
Lemon s late books. Douglas Jerrold was asked 
his opinion of it: ‘ Prose and—-Worse,” replied 
the wit. Neat, but severe, that. 

A man came inte a printing-office to a 
paper. “Because,” said he, “we like 
newspapers very much, but our neighbors are all 
too stingy to take one,” 

What do not ple ask editors? Somebody 


inguires of the Cincinnati Gazette whether there | 


is any danger in eating butter made from the 
milk of a mad cow? 

A country lecturer, some years since, thus de- 
scribed part of his apparatus: ‘“ Now,-gentle- 
men, this here wessel is full of air, and that ’ere 
wessel is full of wacuum.” 

We have heard of an economical man who al- 
ways takes his meals in front of a mirror; he 
dees this to double the dishes. If that isn’t 
philosophy, we would like to know what is. 

Countryman—I say, mister, do know where 
Smith lives Wich of there 

a good many name. ntryman— 
Yes, ) know there be, but this one’s name is John. 


In “Aspenwald,” recently published in New 


An enterprising but i t South American 
has sent to an Albany locomotive shop for one 
hundred “cow catchers.” He expects to use 
them in taking wild cattle on the plains of Pa- 
raguay, in place of the lasso. 

“ How shall [take this old coat ” said 
an industrious ‘wife to her husband. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Pin money—the receipts of a bowling alley. 1 
Happiness is a with a tail, which 
poboly can bold. 

The author always the most appreciated is he 
who is the author of his fortune. 


Do not judge wood by the bark, nor men by 
their exterior. 

A French woman talks much more than she 
thinks—the reverse of an English woman. 

A child wanting to describe a snake to his 
et. a thing all tail clear up to the 


We once heard of a dog who had a whistle 
which ‘grew on the end of his tail. He always 
called himself when wanted. 

“From our private correspondent,” as the fa- 
ther said when he received a letter from a son 
who had enlisted as a common soldier. 

m.. Prince of Late 1 is said, is called by 
sister, on account peremptory manner 
‘‘ Mister Upper Crust.” R 

A man, for being told the truth, thanks you 
the first time, votes you a bore the second, and 
quarrels with you the third. 

A musical composer being asked if he had 
done anything lately, n > t 
was a compositio his creditors. 

When a lady says she’ll give you “a bit of 
her mind,” do you think there’s any chance of 
her doing so without breaking the peace? 

In voting the supplies for the Bell of the Par- 
liament clock, would it not be the Speaker who 
would have the casting vote ? 

Under the head of “ Broken English,” a Paris 
paper places such Londoners as get mashed up 
by railroad collisions, or fi ly busted. 

Mr. Wilki that wh great 
liamentary fave ix hone cheir 
love “s country, they mean their love of talking. 


If you wish to attract attention, go into charch 
some Sunday, after the services have begun, in a 


pair of new squeaking boots, and parade up the 


Syllogism.—A sailor is not a sailor when he is 
a-board; a sailor is not a sailor when he is 
a-shore ; but he must be either ashore or aboard : 
therefore a sailor is not a sailor. 

The Rochester Democrat gives the following 
as a certain cure for fleas on dogs: ‘‘ Soak the 
dog for five minutes in camphene, and then set 
fire to him. The effect is instantancous.” 

What a queer way some people have of ex- 
P thelr admiration. Byron was so in rap- 
tures with Sir Walter Scott, he said he was 
the only man in England that he longed to get 
drank with. 
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in “ What are you looking at from the window ?” 
bd said a gentleman to his son. ‘At two men 
bee wrestling,” said the boy. “‘ That’s a try-fling 
if | affair,” said the father. 
‘ 
i York, an intellectual looking young = = 
ie Mrs. Derby, who has been very enthusiastic in 
: the praise of George Sand, if George Sand is the 
man that makes the celebrated sarsaparilla ! 
“4 “Why, you should know, my dear; you made 
it, you know. I should say, do it pretty much as Sent Dy 
he you put it together, for as you sew so shall you fall of elegant engravings, 
Fip—you know 
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Me, Bossey's Toothache Experience, 


which 
| 
| 
you Boosey a little disturbed. Might—elightly restless. 
, and 
| 
RANI “EN: | } 
~ 
\\ YAS woe | VG 
Irritated beyond measure. | Gets an easy attitude. 
~ i 
N His appearance on the tent day Resolves to see a dentist. 
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Ba for it at last. 
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\ 
Sudden cessation of pain at the doctor's door. ‘The fit comes on again. 
The tooth his imagination: sees. Pe 
Allows the doctor just one look. Richard is himeelf again‘ 


